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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  Quebec  for  close  on  two  centuries, 
may  be  said  to  be  that  of  Canada.  Her  annals  would 
furnish  ample  materials  for  three  volumes.  I  have 
attempted  to  condense  them  in  one.  The  work  now 
offered  to  the  public  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the 
first,  comprises  the  annals  of  the  city  from  1608  to 
81st  December,  1875.  It  is  composed  of  ten  chapters, 
representing  as  many  epochs  in  our  history,  each 
chapter  bearing  as  a  heading  the  leading  event  of 
such  epoch.  The  second  part,  relating  more  pro- 
perly to  Quebec  Present,  is  descriptive  of  public 
Institutions, — Educational — ^Religious  and  Benevo- 
lent ;  City  fortifications ;  Municipal  matters ;  Trade  ; 
Shipping ;  Markets ;  Cemeteries,  &c.  Supplemented 
by  the  historical  sketches  which  form  the  subject  of 
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the  Maple  Leaves  for  1865,  and  the  new  series  for 
1873,  the  work  ought  to  afford  a  tolerably  full 
retrospect  of  Quebec  events.  To  the  plans  of  city 
embellishments,  suggested  by  Lord  Dufferin,  adopted 
by  the  Municipal  Council  and  so  en^inently  calcula- 
ted to  enhance  the  attractions  of  the  city  to  strangers, 
and  its  healthiness  to  the  inhabitants,  ample  space 
has  been  alloted  in  the  volume ;  nay,  its  publication 
would  have  been  deferred  to  another  year,  had  its 
appearance  at  the  present  juncture  not  been  con- 
sidered a  means  of  urging  these  much  needed  im- 
provements on  public  attention. 

Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  had  to  ex- 
press for  the  first  time,  my  grateful  acknowledgment 
for  the  generous  support  meeted  out  to  my  first 
efforts,  to  perpetuate  in  print,  the  attractions  of  this, 
my  native,  city.  This  agreable  duty  again  devolves 
on  me  to-day,  in  this  my  largest  work. 

I  have  now  to  return  thanks  to  those  who  have 
materially  helped  me  in  the  arduous  task  I  have  se- 
lected. 

To  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  this  history  of 
Quebec,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  readiness 
with  which  Church  Becords,  Reports,  Registers,  &c., 
have  been  made  available. 

To  James  Stevenson,  Esquire,  President  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society^  I  am  indebted  for 
papers  relating  to  our  Pioneer  Atlantic  Steamer  the 
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\  **  Royal  William  "  ;    to  J.  J.  Foote,  Esq.,  for  the  use 

of  the  Plates  of  the  city  embellifihrnents  ;  to  Messrs. 
L.  E.  Dorion,  Chs.  Baillairgg  and  L.  A.  Gannon,  for 
statistics,  &c.,  on  municipal  matters  ;  to  Col.  T.  B. 
Strange,  for  information  touching  the  new  Levis 
Forts  ;  to  Oyrille  Tessier,  Esq.,  well  known  for  his 
antiquarian  tastes,  for  data  on  several  points  of  his- 
tory ;  to  Messrs.  R  W.  Sewell  and  Hy.  F.  Bellew,  for 
interesting  notes  and  papers  on  the  Levis  Winter 
Ferry  ;  to  J.  W.  Dunscomb,  Esq.,  for  tables  respect- 
ing ships  and  commerce  ;  to  Drs.  W.  Marsden,  H. 
Larue,  and  Ot.  T.  Cary,  Esq.,  for  statistics  on  cholera] 
&c  ;  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Langelier,  for  particulars  and  cost 
of  several  public  edifices,  &c.  In  the  graphic  sketches 
of  some  religious  or  benevolent  institutions,  my 
readers  will  have  recognized  the  elegant  pen  of 
several  members  of  the  press,  Messrs.  Stuart  Hughes, 
Leslie  Thom,  J.  Jordan,  &c. 

The  Author. 
Spencer  Grange,  1st  May,  1876. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Jacqubs-Gartibr*s  three  Yotagbs.  —  The  Grande  Hbrminb.  —  The 
Petite  Hermine.  —  The  Emerillon. — First  winter  on  the  St. 
Charles,  1535-6.  —  'Winter  Quarters  at  Gap  Rouge,  1540-1. 

Jftoqnes-Cartier  li  generally  sappoied  to  be  the  first  European  who  pe- 
netrated into  the  intorior  of  Canada. 

Pope  Alexander  VI,  by  a  Bull,  had  granted  all  America  to  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portngneae.  Francis  I,  King  of  the  French,  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  religions  Sovereign,  as  abb^  Faillon  obserres,  haying  his  donbte 
as  to  the  legality  of  that  grant,  asked  to  see  the  clause  of  <kdara's  Will 
beqneatfaing  this  legacy.  King  Francis  withal,  was  the  **  Eldest  son  of  the 
Charch ;  '*  as  sach  it  was,  he  opined,  incnmbent  on  him  to  spread  the 
tme  faith,  whilst  making  discoreries  in  this  wondrous  New  World,  the 
existence  of  which  Columbus  had  recently  proclaimed  to  Europe.  King 
Francis,  therefore,  resolved  to  try  his  hand  as  well  as  his  royal  bro- 
thers of  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  discovering  and  colonising.  In  1523,  the 
Florentine,  Yerrasano,  was  sent  out  by  him  with  four  ships  from  Dieppe ; 
stonns  and  other  caoses  reduced  to  one  his  equipment — the  Dolphin, — with 
which  Verrasano  explored  that  portion  of  the  American  continent  which 
now  constitutes  the  coast  of  North  Carolina — Virginia— the  Bay  of  New 
York — the  coast  of  Maine;  his  account  forwarded  on  the  8th  July,  1624. 
to  his  royal  master,  is  the  earliest  description  known  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Alas  for  earthly  hopes  1  just  when  the  renturesome  Florentine 
was  counting  on  his  reward  and  on  further  discoveries,  the  gallant  French 
Sovereign  was  deteined  a  captive  at  Madrid,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  on  26th  February,  1626.  We  then  loose  trace  of 
the  brave  Florentine ;  some  pretend  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Heniy^ 
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VIII,  of  England ;  some,  that  in  one  of  hie  sea  voyages,  he  was  eaten  by 
garages,  whilst  others  affirm  he  was  hung  at  Pnerto  del  Pioo,  as  a  pirate. 

Ten  years  later,  Francis  I,  bent  on  following  np  Verrasano's  original 
Ideas,  oonfides  his  plans  to  a  high  spirited  young  noble— Philippe  de 
Brion-Chabot,  a  friend  of  his  youth  and  then  Admiral  of  France.  The 
French  Admiral  found  in  a  hardy  St.  Malo  mariner,  Jaoqnes-Cartier,  a  fit 
agent  for  his  design,  '*  if  indeed  its  suggestion  is  not  due  to  the  Breton 
Navigator.  Cartier,  then  forty  years  of  age,  left  France  for  Newfoundland, 
on  the  20th  April,  1634.  After  planting  a  cross  at  Gasptf,  and  ascending 
the  St.  Lawrence,  up  to  Anticosti,  he  was  compelled  by  the  gathering 
autumnal  storms,  to  return  to  France,  carrying  with  him  as  a  sample  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  New  World,  two  Qasp^  Indians,  Taiguragny 
aad  Domagaya,  whom  by  treachery  he  had  brought  in  his  vessels.  The 
▼oyage,  as  Parkman  obserres,  was  but  a  reconnaissance. 

In  1635,  King  Francis  commissioned  Jacques -Cartier  a  second  time, 
and  placed  under  his  orders  three  vessels :  the  Grande  Btrmine,  of  not 
more  than  120  tons — the  Petite  Hermine,  of  60  tons,  commanded  by  Marc 
Jalobert,  and  the  Smerillon,  of  40  tons,  commanded  by  Guillaume  Le 
Breton.  «  The  ship,  says  Parkman,  left  St.  Malo  on  the  19th  May.  Charles 
delaPommeraye,  Claude  de  Pontbriand  and  other  gentlemen  of  note, enrolled 
themselves  for  the  voyage."  On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1636,  officers  and 
sailors  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Malo,  where,  after  confession  and 
hearing  mass,  they  received  the  parting  blessing  of  the  bishop.  Three 
days  later,  they  set  saiL  The  dingy  walls  of  the  rude  old  sea  port  and 
the  white  rocks  that  line  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Brittany,  faded  from 
their  sight  and  soon  they  were  tossing  in  a  furious  tempest  But  the 
scattered  ships  escaped  the  danger,  and,  reuniting  at  the  straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  steered  westward  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  till  they  reached  a 
small  bay  opposite  the  Island  of  Anticost^  ''which  he  named  Isle  of 
Assomption,  on  account  of  the  fite  day  in  the  calendar ;  the  three  vessels 
then  ascended  the  St  Lawrence,  passed  in  safety  the  gloomy  gorge  of 
the  Saguenay,  with  its  towering  cliffs  and  sullen  depth  of  waters,"  and 
anchored  near  an  island  which  from  the  wood  growing  on  it — eowiriere, — they 
called  lele  aux  Ooudree,  where  the  first  mass  said  in  Canada  was  celebrated' 
Passing  the  Isle  aux  Coudres  and  the  lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Tonrmente, 
they  came  to  anchor  in  a  quiet  channel  between  the  northern  shore  and  the 
margin  of  a  richly  wooded  island,  where  the  trees  were  so  thickly  hong  with 
grapes  that  Cartier  named  it,  the  Island  of  Bacchus.  1 

**  Indians  came  swarming  from  the  shores,  paddled  their  birch  canoes  about 
the  ships  and  clambered  to  the  deck  to  gaie  in  bewilderment  at  the  novel 
scene,  and  listen  to  the  story  of  these  travelled  countrymen,  marvellous  in 
their  ears,  as  a  visit  to  another  planet  Cartier  received  them  kindly,  listened 
to  the  long  harangue  of  the  great  chief  Donnaoona,  regaled  him  with  bread 

1  Now  the  Ulaad  of  Orleans. 
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and  wine,  and  when  nlieyed  at  length  of  his  gnesti,  iet  forth  in  a  boat  to 
explore  the  rirer  aboTQ." 

Let  ne  follow  the  gifted  word  painter,  Frs.  Parkman  desoribing  the  pano- 
rama which  greeted  Cartier  on  his  flrgt  appearance  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond. *'  A  mighty  promontory,  ragged  and  bare,  thrast  its  searped  front 
into  the  surging  onrrent.  Here,  olothed  in  the  majesty  of  solitade,  breathing 
the  stem  poetry  of  the  wilderness,  rose  the  olitTs  now  rioh  with  heroic  me- 
mories, where  the  fleiy  Count  Frontenao  cast  defiance  at  his  foes,  where 
Wolfe,  Montoalm  and  Montgomery  fell.  As  yet,  all  was  a  nameless  bar- 
barism, and  a  olnster  of  wigwams  held  the  site  of  the  rock-built  city  of 
Qnebeo.  Its  name  was  Stadaoon^,  and  it  owned  the  sway  of  the  royal  Don- 
naoona.  l 

**  Cartier  set  forth  to  visit  this  greasy  potentate,  asoended  the  river  St 
Charles,  by  him  called  the  St.  Croix,  ^  landed,  crossed  the  meadows,  climbed 
the  rocks,  threaded  the  forest  and  emerged  upon  a  squalid  hamlet  of  bark 
cabins.  When,  their  curiosity  satisfied,  he  and  his  party  were  rowing  for  the 
ship»,  a  flrtendly  interruption  met  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles. 
An  old  chief  harangued  them  Arom  the  bank;  men,  boys  and  children 
screeched  welcome  from  the  meadow,  and  a  troop  of  hilarious  squaws  danced 
knee-deep  in  the  water.  The  gift  of  a  few  strings  of  beads  completed  their 
delight  and  redoubled  their  agility;  and  from  the  distance  of  a  mile,  their 
shrill  songs  of  Jubilation  still  reached  the  ears  of  the  receeding  Frenchmen. 

"  The  hamlet  of  Stadaoon^,  with  its  king,  Donnacona,  and  its  naked  lords 
and  princes,  was  not  the  Metropolis  of  this  forest  State,  since  a  town  far 
greater—so  the  Indians  averred — stood  by  the  brink  of  the  river  many  days' 
journey  above." 

We  shall  not  follow  Cartier  on  his  expedition  to  Hochelaga,  with  the 
Emerillon,  having  placed  the  Grande  and  the  Petite  Hermine  within  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  with  the  rest  of  his  fuUowers. 

"  On  the  bank  of  the  St.  Charles,  tilieir  oompanions  had  built  in  tilieir  ab- 
sence a  fort  of  palissades,  and  the  ships,  hauled  up  by  the  little  stream,  lay 
moored  before  it.  Here  the  self-exiled  company  were  soon  besieged  by  the 
rigor  of  the  Canadian  winter.  The  rocks,  the  shores,  the  pine-trees,  the  solid 
floor  of  the  frosen  river,  all  alike  were  blanketed  in  imow,  beneath  the  keen 
cold  rays  of  the  daszling  sun.  The  drifts  rose  above  the  sides  of  their  ships ; 
masts,  spars,  eordage,  were  thick  with  glittering  incrustations  and  sparkling 
rows  of  icicles ;  a  frosty  armonr,  four  inches  thick,  encased  the  bulwarks.  Yet 
in  the  bitterest  weather,  the  neighboring  Indians,  "  hardy,"  says  the  journal 
'*  as  so  many  beasts,"  eame  daily  to  the  fort  wading,  half  naked,  waist-deep 
through  the  snow.    At  length,  their  friendship  began  to  abate ;  their  visits 


1  On  ground  now  oorered  by  the  subarbs  of  St  Roch  and  St  John. 

S  GharleToix  denies  that  the  St  Croix  and  the  St  Charles  are  the  same  • . .  •  Cham- 
plain,  than  whom  no  one  was  better  qnalified  to  form  an  opinion.,  distinctly  eAmis 
the  identity  of  the  two  rivers.  There  seems  no  doabt  on  this  point  amongst  modem 
writers. 
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grew  less  frequent,  and  daring  December,  had  wholly  oe&sed,  when  an  ap- 
palling oalamity  fell  upon  the  French. 

A  malignant  scarry  broke  oat  among  them.  Man  after  man,  went  down 
before  the  hideoas  disease,  till  twenty-fire  were  dead,  aud  only  three  or  four 
were  left  in  health.  The  sound  were  too  few  to  attend  the  sick,  and  the 
wretched  sufferers  lay  in  helpless  despair,  dreaming  of  the  sun  and  the  rlnes 
of  France.  The  ground  hard  as  flint,  defied  their  feeble  efforts,  and  unable 
to  bury  their  dead,  they  hid  them  in  the  snow-drifte.    Cartier  appealed  to 

the  Saints; Then,  he  nailed  against  a  tree  an 

image  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  a  Sunday  summoned  forth  his  woe-begone  fol- 
lowers, who,  haggard,  reeling,  bloated  with  their  maladies,  moTed  in  proces- 
sion to  the  spot,  and  kneeling  in  the  snow,  sang  litanies  and  psalms  of 
Dayid.  That  day  died  Philippe  Rougemont,  of  Amboise,  aged  twenty-two 
years.... There  was  fear  that  the  Indians,  learning  their  misery,  might  finish 
the  work  the  scurvy  had  begun.  None  of  them,  therefore,  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  fort ;  and  when  perhance  a  party  of  sarages  lingered  within 
hearing,  Cartier  forced  his  inyalid  garrison  to  beat  with  sticks  and  stones 
against  the  walls,  that  their  dangerous  neighbors  deluded  by  the  clatter, 
might  think  them  vigorouely  engaged  in  hard  labor.  These  objects  of  their 
fear  proTed,  however,  the  instruments  of  their  salvation. 

**  Cartier,  walking  one  day  near  the  river,  met  an  Indian,  who,  not  long 
before,  had  been  prostrate  like  many  of  his  fellows  with  the  scurvy,  but  who 
now,  to  all  appearance,  was  in  high  health  and  spirits.  What  agency  had 
wrought  that  marvellous  recovery  ?  According  to  the  Indian,  it  was  a  cer- 
tain evergreen,  called  by  him  ameda  (a  spruce,)  of  which  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  was  sovereign  against  the  disease.  The  experiment  was  tried.  The 
sick  men  drank  copiously  of  the  healing  draught — so  copiously  indeed  that 
in  six  days  they  drank  a  tree  as  large  as  a  French  oak.  Thus  vigorously 
assailed,  the  distemper  relaxed  its  hold,  and  health  and  hope  began  to  re- 
visit the  hopeless  company. 

"  When  this  winter  of  misery  had  worn  away,  when  spring  appeared,  and  the 
ships  were  thawed  from  their  icy  fetters,  Cartier  prepared  to  return.  He  had 
made  notable  discoveries,  but  these  were  as  nothing  to  the  tales  of  wonder 
that  had  reached  his  ear,  of  a  land  of  gold  and  rubis,  of  a  nation  white  like 
the  French,  of  men  who  lived  without  food,  and  of  others  to  whom  Nature 
had  granted  but  one  leg.  Should  he  stake  his  credit  on  these  marvels  ?  Far 
better  that  they  who  had  recounted  them  to  him  should,  with  their  own  lips, 
recount  them  also  to  the  king.  To  this  end,  he  resolved  that  Dounacona  and 
his  chiefs  should  go  with  him  to  court  He  lured  them  therefore  to  the  fort 
and  led  them  into  an  embuscade  of  sailors,  who,  seising  the  astonished 
guests  hurried  them  on  board  the  ships.  This  treachery  accomplished,  the 
▼oyageurs  proceeded  to  plant  the  emblem  of  Christianity.  The  cross  was 
raised,  the  fleur-de-lis  being  upon  it,  and  spreading  their  sails,  they  steered 
for  home.  It  was  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1630,  when  Cartier  again  oast  anchor 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Malo. 
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A  rigmroni  climate,  a'saTage  people,  a  fatal  diseaae,  a  toil  barren  of  gold, 
theee  were  the  allnretnents  of  New  Franoe.  Nor  were  the  times  anapicioua 
for  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise.  Charles  the  Fifth  flashed  with  his  African 
triumphs,  challenged  the  most  christian  king  to  single  combat.  The  war 
flamed  forth  with  new  fury,  and  ten  years  elapsed  before  a  hollow  trace  Tar- 
nished the  hate  of  the  royal  riyals  with  a  thin  pretence  of  ooortesy. 

"  Peace  returned;  hot  Francis,  under  the  scourge  of  his  farorite  goddess 
was  sinking  to  his  ignominoos  grave,  and  Chabot,  patron  of  the  former 
Toyages  was  in  disgrace.  Meanwhile,  the  ominous  adrenture  of  New  France 
had  found  a  champion  in  the  person  of  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de 
Robenral,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy.  Though  a  man  of  high  account  in  his 
own  proTince,  his  past  honors  paled  before  the  splendor  of  the  titles  said  to 
have  been  now  ccnfened  on  him, — ^Lord  of  Norembeg a.  Viceroy  and  Lieut- 
enant-Qeneral  in  Canada,  Hoohelaga,  Sagnenay,  New  Foundland,  Belle  Isle 
Carpunt,  Labrador,  the  Qreat  Bay,  and  Baocalaos.  To  this  windy  gift  of 
ink  and  parchment  was  added  a  solid  grant  from  the  royal  treasury,  with 
which  five  Tessels  were  procured  and  equipped,  and  to  Cartier  was  giren  the 
post  of  Captain  General. 

"  With  respect  to  Donnaoona  and  his  tribesmen,  basely  kidnapped  at  Sta- 
daeon^,  excellent  care  had  been  taken  of  their  souls.  In  due  time  they  had 
been  baptised,  and  seen  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  rite,  since  they  all  died 
within  a  year  or  two,  to  the  great  detriment,  as  it  proved,  of  the  expedition. 

"  On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1641,  Cartier  again  spread  his  canyas  for  New 
France.  The  Atlantic  was  safely  passed,  the  fog-banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  island  rocks  clouded  with  screaming  sea-fowl,  the  forests  breathing  piny 
odors  from  the  shore.  Agmin  he  passed  in  rcTiew  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
fit.  Lawrence,  and  again  east  anchor  beneath  the  eliib  of  Quebec.  Canoes 
came  out  from  shore  filled  with  feathered  savages  inquiring  for  their  kid- 
napped chiefs.  "  Donnaoona,"  replied  Cartier,  "  is  dead ;  "  but  he  added 
the  politic  falsehood  that  the  others  had  married  in  France  and  liyed  in 
State,  like  great  lords.  The  Indians  pretended  to  be  satisfied ;  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  they  looked  askance  on  the  perfidious  strangers. 

**  Cartier  pursued  his  course,  sailed  three  leagues  and  a  half  np  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  anchored  again  off  the  mouth  of  the  liver  of  Cap  Rouge.  It 
was  late  in  August,  and  the  leafy  landscape  sweltered  in  the  sun.  They 
landed,  pulled  ap  quarts  ciystals  on  the  shore  and  thought  them  diamonds, 
climbed  the  steep  promontory,  drank  at  the  spring  near  the  top,  looked  abroad 
on  the  wooded  slopes  beyond  the  little  river ;  waded  through  the  tall  grass 
of  the  meadow,  found  a  quarry  of  slate,  and  gathered  scales  of  a  yellow 
mineral  whieh  glistened  like  gold,  then  took  to  their  beats,  orossed  to  the 
south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  languid  with  the  heat,  rested  in  the 
shade  of  forests  laeed  with  an  entanglement  of  grape  vines. 

"  Now  their  taek  began,  and  while  some  cleared  off  the  woods  and  sowed 
tnraip-seed,  others  cut  a  sigsag  road  up  the  height,  and  others  built  two 
forts,  one  at  the  summit,  one  at  the  shore  below.    The  forts  finished,  the 
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Yieomte  de  Beanpr^  took  oommand,  while  Gartier  west  with  two  boats  to 
explore  the  rapids  above  Hoohelaga.  When  at  length,  he  returned,  the 
aatumn  was  far  adranoed ;  and  with  the  gloom  of  a  Canadian  KoFember, 
oame  distrasti  foreboding,  and  home  sickoess.  Roberral  had  not  appeared ; 
the  ludians  keptjealoasly  aloof;  the  motley  colony  was  sallen  as  the  dnil, 
raw  air  around  it.  There  was  disgust  and  ire  at  Charlesbourg-Royal,  for 
so  the  place  was  oalled. 

"  Meanwhile,  nnezpeoted  delays  had  detained  the  impatient  Roberral ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1543,  that,  with  three  ships  and  two  hun- 
dred oolonistf,  he  set  sail  from  Roehell^.  When  on  the  eighth  of  June,  he 
entered  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  he  found  seventeen  fishing  vessels  lying  there 
at  anchor.  Soon  after,  he  desoried  three  other  sail  rounding  the  entrance  of 
the  haven,  and,  with  wrath  and  amasement,  recognised  the  ships  of  Jacqnes- 
Gartier.  That  voyager  had  broken  up  his  eolony  and  abandoned  New 
France.  What  motives  had  prompted  a  desertion  little  consonant  with  the 
resolute  spirit  of  the  man,  it  is  impossible  to  say.^whether  sickness  within, 
or  Indian  enemies  without,  disgust  with  an  enterprise  whose  unripened^Amits 
had  proved  so  hard  and  bitter,  or  discontent  at  finding  himself.reduced  to  a 
post  of  subordination  in  a  country  which  he  had  discovered  and  where  he 
had  commanded.  The  Viceroy  ordered  him  to  return ;  but  Gartier  esoaped 
with  his  veMcls  under  cover  of  night,  and  made  sail  for  France,  carrying 
with  him  as  trophies  a  few  quarts  diamonds  from  Cap  Rouge,  and  grains  of 
gleaming  gold  from  the  neighboring  slate  ledges.  Thus,  pitifully  closed  the 
active  career  of  this  notable  explorer.  His  discoveries  had  gained  for  him  a 
patent  of  nobility.  He  owned  the  seigniorial  mansion  of  Limoilon,  a  rude 
structure  of  stone,  stiU  standing.  Here,  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of  St. 
Malo,  where  also  he  had  a  house,  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  many  years. 

"  Roberval  held  his  course  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  dropped  anchor  before 
the  heights  of  Gap  Rouge.  His  company  landed ;  there  were  bivonaos  along 
the  strand,  a  hubbub  of  pick  and  spade,  axe,  saw  and  hammer;  and  soon  in 
the  wilderness  up  rose  a  goodly  structure,  half  barrack,  half  castle,  with 
two  towers,  two  spacious  halls,  a  kitchen,  chambers,  store-rooms,  workshops, 
cellars,  garrets,  a  well,  an  oven  and  two  water-mills.  It  stood  on  that  bold 
acclivity  where  Gartier  had  before  entrenched  himself,  the  Su  Lawrence  in 
front,  and  on  the  right,  the  river  of  Cap  Rouge.  Here  all  the  colony  housed 
under  the  same  roof,  like  one  of  the  experimental  communities  of  recent 
days,  ^officers,  soldiers,  nobles,  artisans,  laborers,  and  convicts,  with  the 
women  and  children,  in  whom  lay  the  future  of  New  France." 

The  site  on  which  Gartier  and  Roberval  located  their  ephemeral  eolony, 
at  Cap  Rouge,  in  1641-2,  close  on  three  centuries  later,  vis.,  in  1820,  was 
selected  by  Heniy  Atkinson,  Bsq.,  of  Quebec,  for  the  erection  of  his  pic- 
turesque villa.  At  present,  it  is  the  property  of  the  Gap  Rouge  Pier  and 
Wharf  Compaoy,  and  bears  the  appropriate  name  of  ReddilTe,  (Gap  Rouge.) 

A  full  description  of  it  appears  at  page  97  of  MafU  Lw9—  for  1865. 

**  Experience  and  forest  had  alike  been  wanting.    There  were  store- 
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hoQies,  bat  no  stores ;  mills,  but  no  grist ;  an  ample  oTen,  and  a  woeful  dearth 
of  bread.  It  was  only  when  two  of  the  ships  had  sailed  for  France  that  they 
took  aooonnt  of  their  provision  and  discovered  iU  lamentable  short  coming. 
Winter  and  famine  followed.  They  bought  fish  from  the  Indians,  dug  rootf 
and  boiled  them  in  whale  oil.  Biaease  broke  out,  and,  before  spring,  killed 
one  third  of  the  colony.  The  rest  would  soon  have  quarrelled,  mutinied,  and 
otherwise  aggravated  their  inevitable  woes,  but  disorder  was  dangerous 
nnder  the  iron  rule  of  the  inexorable  Roberval.  Michel  Qaillon  was  detected 
in  a  petty  theft,  and  forthwith  hanged.  Jean  de  Nantes,  for  a  more  venial 
otTenoe  was  kept  in  irons.  The  quarrels  of  men,  the  scolding  of  women, 
were  alike  requited  at  the  whipping  post,  "  by  which  meAns,"  quaintly  says 
the  narrative,  "  they  lived  in  peace."  Thevet,  while  calling  himself  the 
Intimate  friend  of  the  Viceroy,  gives  to  his  story  a  darker  coloring.  Forced 
to  unceasing  labor,  and  chafed  by  arbitrary  rules,  some  of  the  soldiers  fell 
nnder  his  displeasure,  and  six  of  them,  formerly  his  favorites,  were  hanged 
in  one  day.  Others  were  banished  to  an  island,  and  there  held  in  fetters  j 
while  for  various  light  offenoea,  several,  both  men  and  women,  were  shot. 
Even  the  Indians  were  moved  to  pity,  and  wept  at  the  sight  of  their  woes* 

"  And  here,  midwayt  our  guide  deserts  us ;  the  ancient  narrative  is  broken, 
and  the  latter  part  is  lost,  leaving  us  to  divine  as  best  we  may,  the  future  of 
the  ill-starved  colony.  That  it  did  not  long  survive  is  certain.  It  is  said  that 
the  King,  in  great  need  of  Roberval,  sent  Oartier  to  bring  him  home,  i  It  is 
«aid,  too,  that  In  after  years,  the  Viceroy  essayed  to  repossess  himself  of  hia 
transatlantic  domain  and  lost  his  life  in  his  attempt.  Thevet,  on  the  other 
liand,  with  ample  means  of  learning  the  truth,  affirms  that  Roberval  was 
slain  at  night,  near  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  heart  of  Paris."  3 

The  historian  Parkman  seems  to  have^  borrowed  his  darkest  tints  to  paint 
the  failure  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  French  at  Cap  Rouge,  in  the  neigh- 
"borhood  of  our  city.  Canadian  annals  from  1542  to  1608  offer  a  perfect 
l>lank,  no  Europeans  having  remained  behind. 

1  Lesoarbot  (1699),  I,  416. 

9  LeClerc   StaUiuefMnt  ds  la  JPoy,  1, 14. 


ERRATA. 

'  Page  46,  Iwenly-fourlh  line,  instead  of  "  1763  "  read  :  "  1765  " 

Page  128,  tw«>nty-&rst  line,  instead  of  *'  the  latter  part  of  it  **  read: 
"  the  year  1715  was." 

Page  217,  eighteenth  line,  instead  of  **  6  adjutants  "  read :  <'  1  adju- 
tant " 

Page  305,  twenty-first  line,  instead  of  **  Much  virtuous  resolves,  '* 
read  :  **  Many  virtuous  resolves. " 

Page  387,  thirtieth  line,  instead  of  **  Maple  Leaves  1815"  read  : 
"  Maple  Leaves  1865. " 

Page  411,  ninth  line,  instead  of  **  It  will  soon  disappear  for  ever, 
as  appears  by  the  following  "  read :  •*  It  will  soon  disappear  for  ever* 
The  Jesuit  College  was  taken  possession  of  in  1765,  as  appear  by  the 
following.  " 

Page  422,  thirty-third  line,  instead  of  **  French  Canadians, 

3974  "  read :  **  French  Canadians,  40,890.  English  3974.  " 

Page  449,  twelfth  line,  instead  of  "  1848  "  read :  <«  1847. " 

Page  451,  twenty-ninth  line,  instead  of  "  Important  documents 
containing, "  rca  1 :  **  Important  documents  concerning. " 


Fac  simile  d'une  Estampe  dans  les  "  voyages  de  Champlain.    Edition  de  1613." 

-  Jtore-reom.  B.  DDTn  Cot  C,  Aneni],  D.  Workimo'i  QonrlBt.  E.  Sm  MaL  y.  Forge.  G.  GiUery.  H.  Qoutera 
<^r  Sirnrdr  Cliamplain.  I.  Scot  of  BotldinB,  iritb  Drtirbiidg«.  L.  Walk  nmod.  D[t«li  nrand  Cullf .  M.  Trlimgiilu 
[■U^or.n.    O.  Guilni.    P.  Kllcben.    Q.  Ant,    K.  SC  lAwieDce. 
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CHAPTER  L 

1608—1635. 

THE   EBA  OF  GHAHPLAIK. 

FOUKDATION  OF  QUBBBC,  1608. — CONSTRUGTIO:!  OF  THE  "HiLBITlTlON"  AlfD 
WBAREHOU8B8  IN  THS  LoWBR-ToWZf . — GoifSPIRACY,  AMD  INDIAN  WABS. 

—  Arrival  of  thb  Rxgollbt  Fathers,  1615;  of  Madamb  db 
Ghamplaiw,  1620 ;  of  thb  Jesuits,  1625.  —  Capture  of  Quebbg 
BT  THE  English,  1629.  —  Its  return  to  France,  1632.  —  Death 
of  Ghamplain,  1635. 

On  the  8rd  of  July,  1608,  a  group  of  French 
artificers,  in  number  twenty-eight,— carpenters, 
masons,  traders  and  others, — ^might  have  been  seen, 
on  a  well-wooded  point  jutting  out  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  very  site, — t'is  said, — ^where  eighty-two 
years  after,  in  1690,  was  built  in  the  lower-town, 
to  commemorate  a  French  victory,  the  church  of 
Notre'Dame-de'la-Victoire.  They  seemed  all  intent, 
in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  an  energetic  leader : 
the  carpenters  hewing  down  and  squaring  the 
stately  timber  over  head, — some  majestic  oaks  and 
walnut  trees :  the  artificers  and  masons  actively  en- 
gaged in  sinking  a  trench  and  laying  within,  the 
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foundation  of  a  dwelling  for  men,  proof  against 
frost, — in  fact,  a  fort  safe  against  savage  treachery.  A 
warehouse  was  also  being  built  ^  to  store  provisions, 
peltries  and  other  articles  of  traffic.  "War  and  com- 
merce seemed  linked  hand  in  hand. 

A  few  miles  north  east  of  this  bustling  scene, 
rested  the  vine-clad  shores  of  a  lovely  Island, — 
Isle  de  Bacchus, — since  known  as  Island  of  Orleans. 
To  the  north,  green  beaches  and  woody  ridges,  Beau- 
port  and  its  foaming  cataract.  To  the  east,  the  lofty 
pine-crowned  banks,  since  honored  with  the  name 
of  a  Levis :  in  rear,  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Cape 
Diamond.  On  the  western  side  of  this  point,  there 
was  a  secluded  nook,  under  the  overhanging  cape, 
for  two  centuries  a  much  used  harbour  for  river 
craft  and  well  remembered  by  mariners, — the  CuU 
de-Sac.  A  spacious  market  place  and  extensive 
wharves  now  cover  the  site.  On  this  identical  3rd 
of  July,  at  this  spot  might  have  been  noticed  a 
modest  bark,  riding  at  anchor,  with  the  Fleur-de-Lis^ 
of  France,  streaming  at  its  peak,  whilst  on  shore, 
on  an  exalted  point,  was  visible  another  white  flag — 
an  emblem  of  sovereignty, — close  by,  a  humble  cross. 
.Possibly,  one  might  have  also  observed  stalking  over 

the  strand  in  full  view  of  his  toiling  men,  a  sturdy 

• 

1  **  The  pencil  of  Ghamplain,  always  regardless  of  proportion  and 
perspective,  has  preserved  the  semblance  of  the  **  habitation."  A 
8iron(?  wooden  wall  surmounted  by  a  gallery  loop-holed  for  musketry, 
enclosed  three  buildings,  containing  quarters  for  himself  and  bis  m^-n, 
together  with  a  court-yard,  from  one  side  of  which  rose  a  tall  dove-cot, 
like  a  belfry.  A  moat  surrounded  the  whole,  and  two  or  three  smalt 
cannons  were  planted  on  salient  platforms  towards  the  river.  There 
was  a  large  magazine  near  at  hand,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  ground 
was  laid  out  as  a  garden."    (Paritman*8  Pioneers  of  France,  P.  S03,) 
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figure.  Reader,  let  us  greet  the  immortal  founder  of 
Quebec,  Samuel  de  Cham  plain,  a  great  captain — a 
successful  discoverer — a  noted  geographer  and  more 
than  all  that,  a  God-fearing,  christian  gentleman. 

Little  more  than  one  year  previous,  on  the  18th 
May,  1607,  Oaptain  Christopher  Newport  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  Jamestown,  on  the  shores  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  Virginia,  calling  it  after  his  sovereign.  As 
Chalmers  observes,  it  was  "  feeble  in  numbers  and 
enterprize — was  planted  in  discord  and  grew  up  in 
misery."  How  wonderfully  it  has  since  thrived,  his- 
tory is  there  to  attest. 

One  of  Champlain's  first  operations,  was  clearing 
the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "habitation," 
for  gardens.  These  (lower*town)  gardens  as  shewn 
x>n  an  old  chart  published  in  1618,  extended  on  one 
Bide  towards  Mountain  street  and  westerly,  towards 
the  cape ;  there  was  a  third  garden,  a  small  one,  on 
the  river  side.  Champlain  seems  to  have  doted  on 
these  gardens  :  a  few  years  later  on,  we  will  find  him 
planting  roses  there. 

The  land  next  cleared  in  Quebec,  is  supposed  to 
Jiave  been  in  the  upper-town,  where  now,  the 
English  Cathedral  and  the  Place  d'Armes  or  Eing 
appear. 

In  the  midst  of  his  enterprise,  (he  great  Captain 
was  startled  one  fine  day,  with  the  revelations  of  one 
t)f  his  pilots — Captain  Testu, — ^who  took  him  apart 
in  the  woods  and  confided  to  him  what  he  had  just 
learned  from  one  of  Champlain's  followers — Antoine 
Natel.  ^  The  leader  of  the  atrocious  plot  was  a  Norman 

•1  "  HaWnfr, "  said  Parkman,  '*  heard  the  pilot's  story,  Champlain 
remamed  in  the  woods,  desired  his  informant  to  find  Antoine  Natel, 
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locksmith,  by  name  Jean  Dnral.  Champlain  was  tct 
be  assassinated — either  shot  or  strangled — ^the  "  habit- 
ation" and  stores  to  be  plundered,  and  the  conspirators 
to  escape  to  Spain  in  some  of  the  foreign  Teasels 
trading  at  Tadonssac.  Courage  and  tact  were  re- 
quisite to  overpower  and  master  these  desperate 
characters.  This  was  done  by  an  ingenious  stratagem. 
There  being  no  lock-up  to  keep  them  in  safety  at 
Quebec,  they  were  dispatched  to  Pontgravfe,  at  Ta- 
doussac,  who  shortly  after  returned  to  Quebec  with 
the  leader.  A  council  of  war  condemned  Jean  Duval : 
his  body  swung  from  a  gibbet — his  head  was  exposed 
on  a  pike,  whilst  his  three  associates  were  sent  to 
France,  tried  and  sent  to  the  galleys :  the  pretext  of 
the  conspiracy  had  been  "  hard  work  and  poor  fare." 
Pontgravfe  having  in  the  fall  of  1608,  returned  to 
France  with  the  peltries  procured  during  the  season^ 

and  bring  him  to  the  spot.  Natel  soon  appeared,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement and  fear,  and  a  close  examination  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  A  shallop,  built  by  Pontgrav^,  at  Tadoussac,  had 
lately  arrived,  and  orders  were  soon  given  that  it  should  anchor 
before  the  buildings.  On  board  was  a  young  man  in  whom  confidence 
could  be  placed.  Champlain  sent  him  two  bottles  of  wine,  with  a 
direction  to  tell  the  four  ringleaders  that  they  had  been  given  him 
by  his  Basque  fiiends  at  Tadoussac,  and  to  invite  them  to  share  the 
good  cheer.  They  oame  on  board  in  the  evening  and  were  instantly 
seized  and  secured.  "  Voyla  done  mes  galarUs  Men  eslonnds, "  writes 
Champlain. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  most  of  the  men  on  shore  were  asleep.  They 
were  wakened  suddenly,  and  told  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot  and  the 
arrest  of  the  ringleaders.  Pardon  was  then  promised  them,  and  they 
were  dismissed  again  to  their  beds  greatly  relieved,  for  they  had  lived 
in  trepidation,  each  fearing  the  other.  Duval's  body  swinging  ttom 
a  gibbet,  gave  wholesome  warning  to  those  he  had  seduced  ;  and  his 
head  was  displayed  on  a  pike,  from  the  highest  roof  of  the  buildings, 
food  for  birds,  and  a  lesson  to  sedition. "  (Pioneers  of  fhtnee,  P.  304.) 

Ltioarbot»  (leiS,)  628;  Purohss,  IV.  1642. 
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Ohamplain  and  his  small  band  were  left  behind  to 
battle  with  the  rigors  of  their  first  Canadian  winter. 
By  April  following,  out  of  twenty-eight  persons, 
eight  only  had  survived  the  mal  de  ierre  or  scurvy. 
Some  had  also,  says  Lescarbot,  succombed  to  dysen- 
tery brought  on  by  eating  too  much  dried  eel.  The 
eel  fishing,  so  frequently  alluded  to,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony,  was  generally  carried  on  from  15th 
September  to  15th  October ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  important  matter  and  both  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians  looked  on  it,  as  the  chief  means  of  sustenance 
each  fall,  previous  to  the  deer  and  beaver  hunt; 
there  were  large  eel  fisheries  on  the  north  shore  of 
4he  St  Lawrence,  below  St  Joachim,  and  the  pear 
aantry  find  in  it  a  remunerative  employment  to  this 
day. 

"  One  would  gladly,"  says  Farkman,  ^  "  know  how 
the  founders  of  Quebec  spent  the  long  hours  of  their 
first  winter ;  but  on  this  point  the  only  man  among 
them,  perhaps,  who  could  write,  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  enlarge.  He  himself  beguiled  his  lei* 
sure  with  trapping  foxes,  or  hanging  a  dead  dog  from 
4i  tree  and  watching  the  hungry  martens  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  it  Towards  the  close  of  winter,  all 
found  abundant  employment  in  nursing  themselves 
or  their  neighbors,  for  the  inevitable  scurvy  broke 
out  with  virulence 

"  This  wintry  purgatory  wore  away;  the  icy 
stalactites  that  hung  from  the  clifiSs  fell  crashing  to 
the  earth ;  the  clamor  of  the  wild  geeae  was  heard  ; 
the  bluebirds  appeared  in  the  naked  woods;  the 

1  Parkman's  PUmetrs  of  Nmv  Franee,  P.  307. 
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water-willowB  were  covered  with  their  soft  cater*- 
pillar-like  blossoms ;  the  twigs  c^  the  swamp-maple 
were  flushed  with  ruddy  bloom  ;  the  ash  hong  out 
its  black-tufted  flowers ;  the  shad-bush  seemed  a 
wreath  of  snow;  the  white  stars  of  the  bloodroot 
gleamed  among  dank,  fallen  leaves;  and  in  the  young 
grass  of  the  wet  meadows,  the  marsh-mar y golds 
shone  like  spots  of  gold. 

•**  G-reat  was  the  joy  of  Champlain  when  he  saw 
a  sail-boat  rounding  the  Point  of  Orleans,  betokening 
that  the  spring  had  brought  with  it  the  longed-for 
succors.  A  son-in-law  of  Pontgrav6,  named  Marais^ 
was  on  board,  and  he  reported  that  Pontgrav6  was 
then  at  Tadoussac,  where  he  had  lately  arrived. 
Thither  Champlain  hastened,  to  take  counsel  with 
his  comrade.  His  constitution  or  his  courage  had 
defied  the  scurvy.  They  met,  and  it  was  determined 
betwixt  them,  that,  while  Pontgrav6  remained  in 
charge  of  Quebec,  Champlain  should  enter  at  once 
on  his  long-meditated  explorations,  by  which,  like 
La  Salle,  seventy  years  later,  he  had  good  hope  of 
finding  a  way  to  China. 

**  But  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  The  Indian 
tribes,  war-hawks  of  the  wilderness,  to  whom  peace 
was  unknown,  infested  with  their  scalping  parties 
the  streams  and  pathways  of  the  forest,  increasing 
tenfold  its  inseparable  risks.  That  to  all  these 
hasards  Champlain  was  more  than  indifferent,  his 
after-career  bears  abundant  witness;  yet  now  an 
expedient  offered  itself  so  consonant  with  his  instincts 
that  he  was  fain  to  accept  it.  Might  he  not  anticipate 
surprises,  join  a  war-party  and  fight  his  way  to  dis^- 
covery  ? 


/ 
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^  Daring  the  last  autumn,  a  young  chief  from  the 
banks  of  the  then  unknown  Ottawa  had  been  at 
Quebec ;  and,  amazed  at  what  he  saw,  he  had  begged 
Champlain  to  join  him  in  the  spring  against  his 
enemies.  These  enemies  were  a  formidable  race  of 
savages,  the  Iroquois,  or  Eive  Confederate  Nations, 
dwelling  in  fortified  villages  within  limits  now 
embraced  by  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was 
afterwards  given  the  fanciful  name  of  "  Bomans  of 
THE  New  "World,"  and  who  even  then  were  a  terror 
to  all  the  surrounding  forests." 

Champlain  thus  describes  his  first  proceedings, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  inhabitants 
at  the  present  day.  "  I  reached  Quebec  on  the  3rd 
July,  where  I  sought  out  a  proper  place  for  our  dwell- 
ing ;  but  I  could  not  find  one  better  adapted  for  it 
than  the  promontory,  or  point  of  Quebec  which  was 
covered  with  walnuts  and  vines.  As  soon  as  possible, 
I  set  to  work  some  of  our  laborers  to  level  them,  in 

order    to  build  our  habitation The  first  thing 

which  we  did  was  to  build  a  store  house  to  secure 
our  provisions  under  shelter,  which  jw^as  quickly 

done Near  this  spot  is  an  agreable  river,  where 

formerly  wintered  Jacques  Cartier. "  A  temporary 
barrack  for  the  men  and  officers  was  subsequently 
erected  on  the  higher  part  of  the  position,  near 
which  the  Castle  of  St.  Lewis  now  stands.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Cham- 
plain, the  tide  rose  usually  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  or 
edie ;  and  that  the  first  buildings  were  of  necessity 
on  the  high  grounds.  Afterwards,  and  during  the 
time  of  Champlain,  a  space  was  redeemed  from  the 
water  and  elevated  above  the  inundation  of  the  tide  ; 
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on  which  store  houses,  and  also  a  battery  level  with 
the  water  was  erected,  having  a  passage  of  steps 
between  it  and  the  fort,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Mountain  street,  which  was  first  used  in  1628. 

"  Ghamplain  had  now,  humble  as  they  were, 
successfully  laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  French 
colony  in  North  America 

''  The  summer  was  passed  in  finishing  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  when  clearances  were  made  around 
them,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  sowing  wheat 
and  rye:  which  was  accomplished  by  the  15th 
October.  Hoar  frosts  commenced  about  the  8rd 
October,  and  on  the  15th,  the  trees  had  shed  their 
leafy  honors.  The  first  snow  fell  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, but  disappeared  after  two  days.  Ghamplain 
describes  the  snow  as  lying  on  the  ground  from 
December  until  near  the  end  of  April,  so  that  the 
favorite  theory  of  those  who  maintain  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  the  climate,  as  lands  are  cleared 
in  new  countries,  is  not  born  out  by  the  evidence 
of  Canada.  From  several  facts  it  might  be  shown 
that  the  wintry  climate  was  not  more  inhospitable 
in  the  early  days  of  Jacques  Oartier  and  Ghamplain 
than  in  the  present.  The  winter  of  1611  and  1612 
was  extremely  mild  and  the  river  was  not  frozen 
before  Quebec. "  * 

The  Indians  hutted  round  the  settlement  seem  to 
have  much  degenerated  from  the  days  of  Jacques 
Oartier.  Ghamplain  was  shocked  with  their  filth 
and  gluttony.  On  one  occasion  hunger  had  driven 
them  to  devour  ravenously  most  abominable  carion 

1  HawkiD*8  New  Picture  of  Quebec,  P.  97-100. 
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close  to  the  habitation ;  the  reeking  carcase  of  a 
sow  and  of  a  dog,  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  gulped  down,  in  spite  of  the 
stench,  by  these  disgusting  savages.  "  From  the 
silence  of  Champlain  respecting  the  hamlet  or  town 
of  Stadacona,  ^  which  had  been  visited  by  Gartier 
so  often  in  1585,  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  had 
dwindled  owing  to  the  migratory  predilections  of 
the  Indians,  to  a  place  of  no  moment.  He  certaiiily 
mentions  a  number  of  Indians  who  were  '*  caban- 
M^2r" hutted  near  his  settlement;  but  the  ancient 
name  of  Stadacona  never  once  occurs.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Gartier  spoke  of  the  houses  of  the 
natives  as  being  amply  provided  with  food  against 
the  winter.  From  the  evidence  of  Ghamplain,  the 
Indians  of  the  vicinity  appear  to  have  degenerated 
in  this  particular.  They  are  represented  as  having 
experienced  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  food 
during  the  winter  of  1 608,  and  some  who  floated  over 
from  the  Point  L6vis  side  of  the  river  (on  sheet  ice  inr 
February,  1609),  were  in  such  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness as  hardly  to  be  able  to  drag  their  limbs  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  settlement.  They  were  relieved 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the 
French.  Their  unappeased  hunger,  however,  in- 
duced them  to  devour  a  dead  dog  left  on  the  snow  by 
Ghamplain  for  two  months  past  as  a  bait  to  foxes. 
''  The  ice  having  disappeared  in  the  spring  of  1609, 

1  Stadaconap  according  to  the  historian  FerlaDd,  seems  to  have 
stood  OB  the  Dorihera  aide  of  the  ridge  on  which  Quebec  has  since 
been  built, — ^from  Hope  Gate  towards  Abraham's  Hill.  This  Indian 
village  in  1535  must  have  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  CharleSi 
as  Donacona  and  his  followers  had  to  cross  this  stream  to  visit 
Jacques  Gartier's  winter  quarters,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lairet— 
opposite  to  the  Marine  Hospital. 
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BO  early  as  the  8th  April,  Champlain  was  enabled 
to  leave  the  infant  settlement  of  Quebec  and  to 
ascend  the  river  on  the  18th  for  the  purpose  of  further 
exploring  the  country.  He  resolved  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior;  and  his  mingled  emotions  of 
delight  and  astonishment  may  easily  be  conceived 
as  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  magnificent  country 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession. 

'"  DuriAg  the  summer,  he  discovered  the  beautiful 
lake  which  now  bears  his  name ;  and  having 
returned  to  Quebee  in  the  autumn,  he  sailed  for 
France  in  September  1609,  leaving  the  settlement 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Pierre  Ohauvin,  an 
officer  of  a  great  merit. 

"  Champlain  was  well  received  on  his  arrival  by 
Henri  IV,  who  invited  him  to  an  interview  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  received  from  him  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  been  done  in  New  France, 
with  a  statement  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
*from  the  new  establishment  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
— at  which  recital  the  King  expressed  great  satis- 
faction. De  Monts,  however,  by  whose  means  the 
settlement  of  Quebec  had  been  formed,  could  not 
obtain  a  renewal  of  his  privilege,  which  had  expired  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  once  more  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  the  company  of  merchants  to 
fit  out  two  vessels  in  the  spring  of  1610,  under  the 
command  of  Champlain  and  Pontgrav6.  The  latter 
was  instructed  to  continue  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians,  at  Tadoussac,  whilst  Champlain  having 
with  him  a  reinforcement  of  artisans  and  laborers 
was  to  proceed  to  Quebec."  ^  He  arrived  on  the  26th 

1  (Hawkins  Picture  of  Quebec.  P.  107.) 
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May  at  Tadoussac,  and  then  proceeded  to  Quebec, 
where  he  found  his  colonists  in  good  health  and 
excellent  spirits.  The  early  history  of  the  city  is 
more  particularly  that  of  the  remarkable  man  who 
founded  it;  up  to  1616,  and  in  factuptil  his  death, 
his  memoirs  are  the  chief  sources  of  information. 

Champlain  having  decided  to  favor  the  cause  of 
the  AlgonquinsandHurons,  his  immediate  neighbors, 
against  their  distant  but  redoutable  foes,  the  Iroquois, 
undertook  several  expeditions  against  the  latter,  and 
seems  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in  aiding  his 
allies  and  in  visiting,  yearly,  France  to  secure  privi- 
leges for  his  partners  in  the  fur  trade  and  resources 
for  his  growing  colony.    . 

We  are  however  inclined  to  believe,  that  his 
views  on  war  were  not  sound,  though  many  consi- 
derations can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  course  he 
adopted ;  his  policy,  in  fighting  the  Iroquois  at  first 
supported  by  the  Dutch  and  afterwards  by  the 
English  colonists  of  New  York,  "  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  predatory  and  cruel  warfare  which  subsisted 
with  little  intermission  between  his  countrymen  and 
the  Five  Nations,  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory 
efibrts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  the  remote  though 
innocent  cause  of  the  animosity  afterwards  engender- 
ed between  the  Provincialists  and  the  French,  owing 
to  the  excesses  of  the  Indians  in  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  and  of  a  war  which  terminated  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  Canada  by  the  British  arms  in  1760."  ^ 

War  and  the  spirit  of  discovery  brought  him  in 
the  country  of  the  Iroquois  in  1609,  1611,  1616. 
This  furnished  him  an  occasion  of  witnessing  some 

1  (Hawkins  Pictwrt  of  Qutbec ) 
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atrocious  scenes  of  tortures,  on  captives  by  his  In- 
dian allies  and  which  he  was  powerless  to  restrain. 

On  the  30th  December,  1610,  Ohamplain,  through 
the  influence  of  De  Monts,  a  calvinist,  wedded  in 
Paris,  a  lovely  and  youthful  bride,  H61ene  Boull6^ 
whose  father  was  private  secretary  to  the  King's 
household.  The  fair  H61ene  had  liot  yet  attained  her 
twelfth  year ;  her  family  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
reformed  faith ;  ^  they  were  calvinists,  so  were  their 
friends.  Whether  Ghamplain  had  originally  been 
a  calvinist,  *  the  learned  abbfe  Faillon  seems  to  leave 
undecided.  De  Monts,  his  protector,  was  a  calvinist, 
so  were  his  associates,  Pierre  Ohauvin '  and  Pou- 
trincourt.  Marc  Lescarbot  held  calvinistic  tenden- 
cies,, and  some  of  the  twenty-eight  followers  who 
helped  Ghamplain  to  found  Quebec,  were  of  mixed 
faith.  Though  himself,  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic, 
we  find  that  the  company  of  traders,  Ghamplain 
founded  in  France  in  1613,  were  calvinists.  ^  Madame 
de  Ghamplian  changed  her  faith. 

The  abb6  Faillon  notices,  in  one  of  Ghamplain's 
most  important  domestic  acts,  a  mixture  of  self- 
interest.  Thus,  we  find  him  stipulating  in  his 
marriage  contract  with  his  young  bride,  on  the 
27th  December,  1610,  that  he  is  to  receive  before 
the  marriage  6,000  livres  and  on  the  day  previous 
to    the    marriage    viz.,    on  the  29th  ^  December, 

1  Histoire  de  la  ColotUe  frangaUe  en  Canada :   Vol.  I,  P.  123. 

2  "  u  u  it  n    i^  p.  551. 

»         "      •  "  "  "  "     I,  P.  71-75. 

AbM  Faillon  remarks  that  Ghamplain  bore  the  name  of  Samuel, 
a  very  common  one  amongst  Calvinists  at  that  time — but  very  un- 
common amongst  Roman  Catholics. 

*  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  franpaise  en  Canada,  Vol.  I,  P.  135. 

«  M  it  it  a  it       I^  p^   123, 
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1610,  he  actually  received  4,600  livres,  which 
enabled  him  to  fit  out  vessels  for  his  return  to 
Quebec.  The  girlish  bride  whom  he  left  two  years 
previous  in  France,  turned  out  a  devoted  wife.  Of  her 
arrival  in  Canada  in  1620,  and  the  public  rejoicings 
it  gave  rise  to,  we  will  take  care  to  apprize  the 
reader  in  due  time. 

Champlain  landed  at  Quebec  in  May  1611,  after  a 
most  stormy  passage,  and  he  left  soon  after  for  the 
west,  reaching  the  spot  where  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve 
founded  Montreal  in  1642 ;  early  in  June,  he  cleared 
some  land  which  he  called  Place  Royale^  and  which 
was  subsequently  known  as  Pointe'CaUiire — naming 
the  picturesque  island  which  faces  Montreal — Isle 
Sainie  HHine^  after  his  youthfal  bride.  Of  the  im- 
provements at  the  Quebec  settlement,  during  the 
summer  of  1611,  we  have  no  record. 

Champlain,  before  winter  set  in,  sailed  for  France, 
where  he  was  detained  nearly  two  years  by  the  affairs 
of  the  company.  De  Monts,  on  account  of  iiis  losses, 
having  retired  from  the  position  he  held,  Champlain 
deemed  it  indispensably  necessary  for  the  colony 
and  for  the  trading  company  with  which  it  might 
be  connected,  to  possess,  as  chief,  some  person  in 
France,  who  had  influence  and  rank  at  Court ; 
therefore,  on  the  retirement  of  De  Monts,  the  Count 
de  Soissons  was  applied  to,  and  afterwards  the  Prince 
Henri  de  Cond6,  Charles  de  Bourbon.  Count  de 
Soissons,  undertook  to  become  the  head  of  the 
company  of  New  France,  and  to  sustain  the  esta- 
blishment at  Quebec,  chiefly  under  the  inspiration 
of  religious  motives.  He  nominated  Champlain  his 
lieutenant  and  agent,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after 
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his  appointment.  Cond6  being  nominated  Viceroy 
of  New  France,  appointed  Champlain  as  his  lieate* 
nant,  15th  October,  1612;  hence,  in  lists  of  official 
functionnaries,  this  date  is  frequently  put  down  as 
that  on  which  the  rule  of  Governors  commenced ; 
Champlain  being  set  down  as  the  first  Governor 
and  certain  negotiations  were  entered  in  with  the 
object  of  effecting  a  compromise  with  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  Dieppe,  St.  Malo,  Eochelle 
and  Eouen.  In  the  end,  some  kind  of  arrangement 
was  made  securing  for  the  wants  of  the  colony,  at 
Quebec,  a  certain  portion  of  the  results  of  the  fur 
traffic  to  be  paid  by  traders.  "  ^ 

Early  in  May  1618,  Champlain  having  returned  to 
Quebec,  found  the  small  colony  free  from  suffering 
or  disease,  we  next  follow  his  adventurous  course 
up  the  Ottawa  in  a  canoe, — then  find  him  sojourning, 
at  the  hospitable  wig-wam  of  a  friendly  chief,  resid- 
ing on  Ile-aux-Allumettes,  previous  to  exploring  the 
country  in  quest  of  the  much  coveted  passage  to 
China ;  but  the  indefatigable  discoverer  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  returned  to  Quebec,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  August  from  whence  he  sailed 
for  France,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany and  his  incipient  settlement  so  much  dependant 
on  the  course  of  events  in  the  native  country. 
The  mercantile  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  the  nego- 
tiations into  which  Champlain  entered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  religious  wants  of  his  own 
people,  detained  him  in  France  until  the  spring  of 
1615.  Innumerable  obstacles  hindered  his  projects. 

I  Miles's  History  of  Canada,  P.  44. 
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but  at  length  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  procuring 
the  King's  sanction  and  that  of  the  Viceroy,  to  the 
formation  of  a  trading  society^ .  consisting  of  mer* 
chants  of  St.  Malo  and  Bonen.  This  was  chartered 
for  eleven  years.  In  conjunction  with  the  disposi- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  fur  trafic,  it  was  bound  to 
take  out  missionnaries  to  the  heathen  savages,  and 
to  assist  in  their  maintenance.  Champlain,  as  its 
agent,  and  as  local  Governor  or  Lieutenant  of  the 
Viceroy,  was  thus  at  last  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
one  of  his  most  cherished  designs,  namely,  to  in- 
troduce among  the  benighted  savages  of  Canada 
some  regular  means  of  converting  them  to  Christi- 
anity. "  It  was,  he  used  to  say,  a  more  glorious 
thing  to  secure  the  salvation  of  one  soul  than  to 
conquer  an  empire  "  ^ 

The  arrival  of  the  Eecollet  Fathers,  at  Quebec, 
in  1615,  was  indeed  an  important  event.  Fathers 
Denis  Jamay,  Jean  Dolbeau  and  Joseph  LeCaron, 
members  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  with  brother 
Pacifique  Duplessis,  also,  of  that  order,  having 
sailed  from  Honfleur,  on  the  24th  April  1615,  in 
the  St,  Etienne^  commanded  by  Pontgrav6,  arrived 
at  Tadoussac,  on  the  25th  May  1615.  A  few  days 
later,  they  reached  Quebec.  Father  Dolbeau  was 
charged  with  the  construction  of  a  chapel  in  the 
lower-town,  where  they  were  located.  One  month 
later,  the  devoted  missionary,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  celebrating  the  first  mass,  in  this  little  chapel 
and  intoning  a  Te  Deum,  says  LeClercq,  amidst 
salvos  of  artillery  and  the  acclamations  of  joy  of  the 

1  Mile8'8  History  cf  Canada,  P.  45. 
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attendants.  In  the  fall  of  1619,  they  laid  the  found- 
ations of  their  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Charles,  at  the  spot,  where  the  G-eneral  Hospital 
now  stands. 

The  third  and  most  celebrated  expedition  Cham- 
plain  undertook  against  the  Iroquois,  was  anything 
but  successful  owing  to  the  mode  of  attack  of  the 
Hurons,  his  allies. 

It  ended  in  December  1615  ;.  its  details,  however, 
pertain  to  the  general  history  of  the  colony  and  not 
to  that  of  Quebec  in  particular.  But  Champlain  had 
to  winter  amongst  the  Hurons  and  returned  to 
Quebec,  on  the  11th  July  1616,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  residents,  who  had  imagined  from  his  long 
absence  that  their  loved  chief  was  dead.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  he  returned  to  France, 
accompanied  by  Fathers  Jamay  and  LeCaron,  to 
make  a  strenuous  appeal  to  the  company  he  repre- 
sented, for  supplies  and  colonists. 

Amongst  other  things  urged, was  the  throwing  open 
to  all  Frenchmen,  the  peltry  trade  with  the  savages, 
the  exclusion  of  Huguenots,  the  enlargement  of  reli- 
gious mission,  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
*^  In  adopting  these  important  views,  says  Miles,  we 
behold  Champlain  striving  to  emerge  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  commercial  company's  factor,  and 
assuming  the  proper  functions  of  a  Governor,  in 
behalf  of  the  infant  colony  which  he  had  founded. 
To  give  them  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  visit  France 
and  enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  court  and 
of  persons  whose  zeal  and  wealth  might  accomplish 
the  desired  results About  sixty  men,  constitut- 
ing the  whole  population  of  Quebec,  remained  to 
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pass  the  winter  of  1616,  somewhat  straightened  in 
regard  to  supplies  for  their  use,  during  Ohamplain's 
absence/' 

After  a  long  and  dangerous  passage  back,  Cham- 
plain  returned  to  the  settlement  in  1617,  with  Louis 
Hebert,  originally  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  but  who, 
under  Poutrincourt,  had  acquired  experience  in 
cultiyating  the  soil,  at  Port  Royal ;  Hebert,  whose 
posterity  is  so  numerous  to  this  day,  may  be  justly 
styled  the  "  First  Emigrant  to  Canada."  "  Hebert 
immediately  set  to  work  to  clear  land  in  the  upper- 
town,"  says  Ferland,  where  the  French  Cathedral  and 
the  Seminary  were  afterwards  erected,  together  with 
the  land  extending  from  Ste.  Famille  street  to  the 
Hotel-Dieu  conrent.  He  also  built  a  house  and  a 
mill  at  that  point,  in  the  upper-town,  where  St. 
Joseph  street  receives  St.  Fraufois  *  and  St.  Flayien 
streets.  However,  the  abb^s  Laverdidre  and  Cas- 
grain,  in  their  annotations  of  Champlain's  works,  on 
reference  to  old  deeds  and  plans,  think  that  Hebert's 
house  was  built  on,  or  close  to,  the  site  where  the 
archbishop's  palace  has  since  been  erected.  *  The 
"First  Emigrant"  died  in  January,  1627,  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall,  much  and  deservedly  regretted  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  winters  of  1617  and  1618  were  anything  but 
cheering ;  the  provisions  in  1616-17  ran,  short  and 
the  inhabitants  resorted  to  hunting.  An  old  enemy, 
scurvy,  also  made  its  appearance. 

1  St  Joseph  and  St.  Francois  streets^  are  now  called  respeotiyely, 
Garneau  and  Ferland  streets. 
3  Notes  sur  Us  Registres  de  Notre-Dame  de  Qu^&ec— Ferland. 
Vide  Ghamplain's  Works,  III  Volnme,  P.  I. 
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Onr  annals  from  the  year  1616  to  1619  are  very 
Bcanty.  Narrowly  did  the  pettlemeat  escape  com- 
plete annihilation.  A  dangerous  conspiracy  had 
been  hatched  by  the  Montagnais  Indians,  ajhes  of 
the  French;  one  of  whom,  Lafori^re,  fortunately 
revealed  the  particulars  to  a  missionary  Father,  then 
in  their  midst,  Father  Pacifique  DuPlessis,  wh^ 
warned  the  French,  pent  up  in  their  weak  woodea 
fort.  The  barbarians  had  actually  mustered  at 
Three  Bivers.  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  French.  Beauchdne,  who,  at 
Quebec,  replaced  Champlain,  during  the  latter's  ab- 
sence in  France,  being  commander,  was  called  on  to 
punish  the  Indians  for  treachery ;  there  was  ako  to 
be  avenged,  the  death  of  two  Frenchmen,  recently 
murdered  near  the  Island  of  Orleans ;  clemency, 
or  rather  prudence,  prevailed.  It  was  thought  prer 
ferable  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Champlain. 

The  Indians  having  in  the  meantime,  given 
hostages.  On  the  28rd  August,  1619,  the  colony  lost 
a  useful  and  devoted  member  by  the  demise  of 
Father  Pacifique  DuPlessis. 

Some  occurrences  of  moment  marked  the  year 
1620.  Ohamplain,  after  spending  two  years  in  France, 
having  realised  all  that  he  possessed  there,  induced 
some  of  his  relatives  to  accompany  him,  and  brought 
out  Madame  de  Champlain,  his  wife,  then  aged 
twenty-two.  The  vessel,  after  a  tedious  passage  of 
two  months  duration,  reached  near  Tadoussac  on 
the  7th  July ;  on  the  8th,  she  was  boarded  by  a 
small  boat  carrying  Eustache  Boull6,  Madame  de 
Champlain's  brother,  who  had  then  been  a  resident 
of  Canada  for  two  years  and  a  half     Great  was  the 


Joy  at  the  meeting  of  brother  and  siBter ;  greater 
«till,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  on  the  landing 
t)f  their  respected  Governor,  accompanied  by  his 
«tmiable  and  beantiitil  lady.  The  party  hurried  to 
the  rude  little  lower-town  chapel,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  chaunted^  which  furnished  Father 
Jamay  occasion  to  exhort  his  hearers  •*  to  obey 
Ood, — the  King  and  his  representative  in  Canada ;  ** 
the  Boyal  commission  to  Champlain^  was  then 
publicly  read,  and  officers  t>f  justice  appointed  ^  Thus 
Champlain  took  possession  of  his  government  in  th6 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency^  whose  lieutenant- 
Oeneral  he  had  been  appointed. 

On  visiting  the  *' habitation^  Ghamplain  was 
shocked  to  notice  its  ruinous  condition;  the  roof 
Was  accessible  to  both  wind  «nd  rain ;  the  warehouse 
threatened  to  fall  ^  rubbish  choked  up  every  court. 
Wha*  was  to  be  done?  The  artificers,  previously 
hvLsy  in  erecting  HebertVs  dwelling  and  a  convent 
for  the  RecoUets,  «et  to  work  with  a  will,  to  repair 
<jhamplain's  quarters,  and  shortly  after  the  youthM 
Ohatelaine  and  her  three  waiting-maids  were  duly 
installed.  One  of  Madame  de  Ghamplain^s  favorite 
t>ccupations  was  ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  welfare  ^of  the  Indian  children  who  lived  in 
the  vicinity.  Soon^ishe  began  to  appear  in  their 49imple 
«nd  gratefal  eyes,  a  specieB  of  superier  being  ;  they 
felt  inclined  to  worship  her.  History  recalls  the 
charms  of  her  person,  her  elegance  and  kindliness  of 
«nan:ner.    The  G-ove^iiof'^si  lady  wore  ia  ker  daily 

%  Louis  Bebeit,  the  apothecary  -and  «gricuHurt8t,  was  naiired 
^rocurtwr  du  Hot;  Gilbert  Gourseron,  Lieutenant  du  fpevost^  one 
^cif\%s,<aTemer4eiaJuri3diciumde  Quibee.  (Failloiii-«.VoLI»P.I7fi^} 
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rambles  amongst  the  wig-wams,  an  article  of 
feminine  attire  not  nnsnal  in  those  days  ;  a  small 
mirror  hnng  to  her  girdle.  Nothing  similar  had  yet 
reached  Qnebec.  The  Indians  took  particular  plea- 
sure in  seeing  their  swarthy  faces  in  the  magical 
glass.  It  appealed  irresistibly  to  their  simple  natures. 
''  A  beauteous  being  who  loved  them  so  much  as 
to  carry  their  images  reflected  close  to  her  heart,** 
must  be  more  than  human;  these  rapturous  feeling 
made  all  hearken  attentively  to  her  teachings; 
blessings  attended  her  footsteps.  The  graceful  figure 
of  the  first  Lady  of  Canada,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  gliding  noiselessly  along  the  murmuring  waters 
of  the  wild  St.  Lawrence,  showering  everywhere 
smiles  and  kindness — a  helpmate  to  her  noble  Lord, 
— a  pattern  of  purity  and  refinement ; — here  indeed 
is  a  vision  of  female  loveliness  for  a  poet  to  immor- 
talise.  Add  civilization:  replace  the  rude  savage 
by  the  civilized  white  man  of  the  19th  century,  and 
you  can  still  see  this  spectacle  on  the  shores  of  the 
noble  river. "  * 

Whilst  the  French  were  founding  trading  posts 
at  Quebec  and  at  Tadoussac,  the  EngUsh  were  also 
meditating  settlements  in  the  New  World.  On  the 
6th  September,  1620,  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  flying 
from  religious  persecution,  left  Plymouth,  Englandr 
in  ihe  "  May  Flower,"  and  landed,  one  hundred  and 
two  in  number,  at  Patuxet.  A  few  days  later,  on 
Christmas  day,  1620,  these  austere  puritans,  panting 
for  religious  freedonii  founded  a  city  on  a  site  cleared 


1  Few  will  fail  to  recognise  here,  a  delicate  rapprodimnaU  and 
gracaAil  compliment  to  the  first  Lady  of  Canada^  the  fesdnating 
Goontess  of  Dafferin.  {PtMUhers  note.f 
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by  the  Indians.  After  a  winter  of  suffering,  they 
were,  we  are  told,  in  March  following,  greeted  by 
ah  Indian  Chief,  named  Samo^et,  uttering  in  broken 
English  the  words :  "  Welcome,  Yingees ;  welcome 
Tingees;"  for  English.  Thus,  according  to  some, 
originated  the  term  "  Yankee."  ^ 

In  the  summer  of  1622,  the  benevolent  Madame 
de  Ghamplain  realised  what  living  at  Quebec, 
really  me^t  for  Europeans.  The  fierce  Iroquois 
landed  in  thirty  canoes  close  to  the  settlement ;  a 
large  band  of  these  ferocious  warriors  hovered 
about  Quebec.  The  remembrance  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  fire  arms  alone  deterred  them  from  attacking  the 
French.    Champlain  and  most  of  his  men  being 

1  To  the  year  1621,  are  traced  the  first  registers  of  baptismSp  mar- 
riages and  deaths  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Quebec ;  possibl-y, 
such  registers  were  kept  anteriorily  to  this,  but  the  conflagration  of 
the  church  in  1640,  having  caused  their  destruction,  they  were,  so  far 
as  was  practicable,  restored  from  memory  and  Irom  the  traditions 
existing  in  the  families. 

The  first  entry,  is  that  of  the  marriage  of  Guillaume  Couillard  wi^i 
Guillemette  Hebert.  Two  and  a  half  months  previously,  the  t2th 
May,  1621,  was  celebrated  at  Plymouth,  N.  B.,  the  marriage  of  Bd- 
ward  Win  slow  and  Susannah  WhUe,  the  first  marriage  which  took 
place  in  New  England. 

The  list  of  the  christenings  begins  in  *Oclober,  1621,  by  that  of 
Bustache  Maitin,  son  of  Abraham  Martin  dU  'VEeossais,  pilot  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence, — and  ef  Marie  Langlois.  Abraham  Martin 
has  left,  by  his  daughters,  a  numerous  progeny.  The  old  pilot,  fre- 
quently named  in  the  journal  of  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  under  the 
appellation  of  MaUre  Atfrahamf  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the 

famous  plains,  which  in  1759  decided  the  desliny  of  New  France 

Charles  Amador  Martin,  the  only  son  of  Abraham,  who  survived  him, 
bad  for  god-father  the  celebrated  Charles  Amador  de  la  Tour,  who  was 
at  Quebec  in  1'640.  Charles  Amndor  Martin  dist'mguished  by  his  good 
eonduct  and  talent  for  music,  was  the  second  Canadian  who  took 
orders  as  priest;  he  became  a  member  of  the  Seminary  of  foreign  Mis- 
sions, at  Quebec,  and  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral.  Ferlano,  Vol.  I,  P.  202. 
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absent^  women  and  children,  all  shut  themselyes  ni> 
in  the  Fort.  The  Becdiet  oonrent  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Charles^  was  assailed;  the  Friars  fortified 
themselyes. 

'^  Whilst,*^  sajs  Parkman^  ^^  some  prajed  in  the 
chapel,  the  rest,  with  their  Indians,  manned  the^ 
walls  The  Iroqnois  respected  their  redonbts  and 
demi-Innes,  and  withdrew,  after  burning  the  Hnroik 
prisoners." 

The  year  1624,  was  endeared  to  the  faithfal  of 
Quebec,  by  the  celebration  of  a  religions  ceremony,, 
numerously  attended  by  the  White  and  the  Ked^ 
9kins ;  St.  Joseph  was  selected  as  the  first  patron 
of  New  France. 

The  building  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  in  the  upper-town,, 
was  pushed  on  as  ycry  indispensable,  in  the  daily 
recurrence  of  Indian  assaults. 

The  '^habitations  in  the  lower-town,  though 
temporarily  repaired  was  in  a  sad  plight.  It  was 
decided  to  pull  it  down,  with  the  exception  of  the 
warehouse,  and  rebuild  one,  on  a  much  grander  scale. 
This  was  in  May  1624  ;  a  stone  with  an  inscription 
was  deposited  in  the  foundation  to  commemorate 
the  event.  On  this  stone,  were  inscribed  the  arms  ot 
the  King,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Viceroy,  with  the 
date  ;  the  name  of  Ghamplain  was  added,,  as  Lieute* 
ant  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  ;  this  stone  was  dis^ 
covered  some  years  back  and  perished  in  a  con* 
flagration  in  1854. 

It  was  a  sorry  day  for  the  settlement,  when  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  15th  August  1624,  saw  the  whito 
sails  of  Champlain's  vessel  disappear  behind  Point- 
Levis,  carrying  back,  alas  for  ever  I  to  the  shores  oT 
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her  beloved  France,  the  saintlike  Madame  de  Cham* 
plain,  sighing  for  the  mystic  life  of  the  cloister  and 
tired  out  by  the  incessant  alarms,  Indian  ferocity 
spread  round  the  Fort  during  the  frequent  absence 
of  her  husband  and  her  farorite  brother.  The  high 
born  dame,  accustomed  to  the  amenities  and'luxuriei 
of  Parisian  life,  must  have,  indeed,  found  the  Canadian 
^Iderness  at  times,  heavy  to  endure.  She  died  at 
Meaux,  in  1664 — ^an  Ursuline  nun. 

At  his  departure,  Ohamplain  appointed  as  Gom«^ 
iaander,  Emery  de  Galbn,  who  was  also  chief  factor 
for  the  '*  Company  of  Montmorency ; "  the  white 
population  of  Quebec  was  then  composed  of  51  souls 
— men — women  and  children. 

The  Recollets  became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  other  missions  ought  to  be  founded  in  such  a 
vast  country  as  New  France  ;  the  six  Friars  that  the 
company  had  agreed  to  support  were  totally  insuffi^ 
dent  for  spreading  effectually  the  word  of  Gt>d,amidBt 
the  countless  tribes  of  aborigines.  It  was  then: 
resolved  that  the  Jesuits,  in  France,  should  be  invited 
to  join  in  this  good  work  ;  Father  Ir^n^e  Fiat  and 
Brother  F.  Sagard,  accompanied  Champlain  to  France 
with  this  object.  Henri  de  Levi,  Duke  of  Yentadour, 
who  had  purchased  the  Vi^ce-Boyalty  of  Canada,  an 
ecclesiastic  himself,  having  influence  at  Court,  com- 
pelled the  company  to  further  his  plans  and  even^- 
faially  supplied  means  to  send  out  in  the  ships  Guil- 
laume  de  Cadn  was  conducting  to  Quebec  in  1 626, 
Fathers  Charles  Lalemant,  Jean  de  Br^bcBuf,  Enne^ 
mond  Mass6  and  tW6  others,  with  a  Recottet,  Joseph 
de  la  Soche-Daillon.  They  at  first  found  shelter* 
Bnder  the  hospital  roof  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  and 
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soon  after,  built  for  themselves  a  suitable  resi- 
dence, on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Charles,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lairet— the  spot  was  called  Notre* 
Dame-des'Anges. 

The  winter  of  1627-8  had  been  one  of  want, 
suffering  and  gloom.  Belief  would  no  doubt  arrive 
for  the  disheartened  Quebecers  with  the  return  of 
the  ships  from  France,  in  the  spring.  De  Caen's 
associates  instead  of  tilling  the  soil,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do,  had  not  even  cleared,  two  acres 
the  surest  way  to  secure  the  colony  from  the  annual 
fjBunines  which  assailed  it. 

July  and  its  tropical  heats  hung  over  the  Fort* 
still,  there    was    no    sign  of  the   white-pennoned 
barks,  round  the  Island  of  Orleans ;  the  supplies  i 
were  run  out. 

Champlain  equal  to  the  emergency,  resolved  on 
sending  down  a  vessel  to  meet  the  ships,  attracted 
each  spring  to  Gasp6,  by  the  cod  fishery ;  his 
object  being  to  procure  food  and  also  to  send  back  to 
France,  the  useless  mouths.  But  another  trouble 
sprung  up.  No  craft  could  be  found  for  the  errand. 
All  had  wintered  at  Tadoussac,  under  De  Caen's 
directions.  The  Company's  stores  at  Quebec,  con- 
tained neither  tar, — nor  oakum, — nor  cordage, — nor 
canvass.  How  was  the  difficulty  to  be  bridged 
over  ? 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  cattle 
had  been  fed  on  the  vast  natural  meadows  at  the 
base  of  Cape  Tourmente,  (at  St.  Joachim)  Champlain, 
therefore,  sent  word  to  slaughter  an  ox  for  its  meat, 
chiefly  for  its  tallow.  Old  rope  was  gathered'-con- 
verted  into  oakum — ^men  dispatched  to  the  woods  in 
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qnest  of  the  gam  of  the  pine,  and  a  boat  fitted  out 
for  Tadonssac.  All  at  once,  two  men  arrived  in  hot 
haste  from  the  Gape  Tonrmente  farms,  with  the 
astounding  news  that  two  vessels  laden  with 
English  soldiers  had  landed  there, — slaughtered  a 
portion  of  the  cattle-^applied  the  torch  to  two 
small  houses  and  stables — seized  on  some  of  the 
workman  and  carried  away  some  of  the  sacred 
ifases  with  which  the  Friars  celebrated  mass.  After 
pillaging  the  place,  the  marauders,  several  of  whom 
were  French  and  had  visited  Tadoussac,  the  year 
previous,  on  De  Caen's  vessels,  had  retreated  preci- 
pitately. Ghamplain  without  loosing  a  moment,  set 
his  men  to  repair  the  out-works  of  the  habitation  and 
to  erect  barricades  round  the  Fort,  the  remparts  of 
which  were  not  yet  finished  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  artificers.  In  anticipation  of  the  impend- 
ing attack,  he  assigned  to  each  man  the  post  he 
was  held  to  defend. 

On  the  10th  July,  an  Bnglish  boat  arrived  with  a 
letter  from  Gapt.  David  Eirke,  to  Ghamplain,  re- 
questing him  to  surrender  the  Fort  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

Ghamplain  assembled  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  read  them  aloud  this  letter;  Pontgrav6  was 
also  present.  One  notices  in  history  with  pride  the 
courteous,  yet  firm  and  dignified  reply  of  the 
Governor  of  Quebec,  to  this  peremptory  summons 
of  Gapt.  Kirke.  (Ferland,  P  280.) 
'  It  had  its  results  ;  Eirke  gave  up  all  idea  of 
storming  the  place  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
intercept  and  capture  Eoquemont's  fleet,  which 
he  met  lower  down  than  Tadoussac :  in  this,  he 
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succeeded.    One  vessel  alone  escaped  and  reached 
a  French  port.    Father  Noyrot  was  on  board. 

The  capture  of  the  French  fl«et  reduced  Quebec 
to  the  verge  of  ruin :  for  the  last  three  years,  pro- 
visions had  run  short  as  virell  as  ammunition,  &c. 
Should  the  English  return,  nothing  remained  but 
to  surrender. 

For  sometime  past  the  daily  rations,  were  seven 
ounces  of  peas  per  day  for  each  person :  no  relief 
from  France,  on  account  of  the  intervening  winter, 
could  reach  before  ten  months.  With  this  dishearten- 
ing future  before  him,  Champlain's  appears  as 
sanguine,  as  hopeful  as  ever.  His  very  bearing  inspires 
courage  ;  his  followers  are  patient  because  their 
loved,  their  fearless  commander  is  a  model  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude. 

The  colonists  can  be  saved  from  starvation  during 
those  long  and  dismal  winter  months,  if  the  maize 
and  grain  harvested  by  the  families  Hebert  and 
Oouillard,  as  well  as  that,  sav^d  by  the  BecoUets;  is 
properly  husbanded  and  sparingly  ^oled  out ;  and 
so  it  was  ordained  and  carried. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  spring,  Champlain  racked 
his  fertile  br^n  for  an  expedient  to  provide  susten- 
ance for  the  settlement,  should  the  returning  ships 
fail  to  fetch  the  much  wanted  supplies.  Beset  with 
every  imaginable  difficulty,  in  no  phase  of  his  career, 
does,  the  dauntless  commander  exhibit  a  stouter 
heart. 

One  of  the  daring  schemes  which  h«  meditated, 
was  to  go,  with  some  of  his  followers,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Indian  allies,  dispossess  the  Iroquois  of  one  of 
their  villages  where  he  would  surely  find  provisiona 
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»tored ;  the  idea,  however,  was  abandonned.  Cham- 
plain  contented  himself  with  sending  twenty  of  his 
brave  but  famished  Frenchmen,  to  the  Hurons ;  this 
little  band  returned  to  Quebec  on  the  17th  July 
(1629)  with  a  party  of  Hurons  in  twelve  canoes^ 
without  having  obtained  any  supplies ;  so  that  in  order 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  they  too  were  compel- 
led, like  the  other  settlers,  to  travel  six  or  seven 
leagues  from  the  Fort,  in  quest  of  roots. 

The  tilling  of  the  soil — the  eel  .fishery — the  pur- 
suit of  gam6,  in  the  surrounding  forests,  were  soon 
settled  on,  as  the  sole  remaining  mode  to  escape 
that  terrible  death  by  starvation  which  loomed  out, 
in  a  not  very  distant  future. 

On  the  26th  June,  Madame  de  Ghamplain's  bro- 
ther, Eustache  Boull^,  in  an  ill-equipped  i^allop,  of 
ten  or  twelve  tons,  sailed  for  Q-asp^,  in  order  to  meet 
the  spring  fishing  fleet  from  France.  Thirty  men 
accompanied  him ;  twenty  of  whom  had  made  up 
their  mind  to  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  Q-aspg  coast, 
and  ten  to  braye  the  perils  of  the  deep,  under  the 
gtiidance  of  Boull6,  the  bearer  of  despatches  on  be- 
half of  Champlain  to  the  French  King — to  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  and  to  the  partners  of  the  company. 

The  adventurous  crew  counted  on  procuring  fish 
either  at  Gasp6  or  <m  the  banks,  out  at  sea ;  in  the 
meantime,  they  lived  on  roots ;  some,  the  more  pro* 
vident,  had  sucoeeded  in  concealing  for  this  voyage> 
a  small  supply  of  pearmeal. 

Eustache  Boull6  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a 
ship  commanded  by  Emery  de.  Caen,  who,  among 
other  things,  was  the  bearer  of  stores  for  the  colony ; 
he  further  brought  the  welcome  news  of  the  near 
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approach  of  a  French  fleet,  commanded  by  de  Bazilly 
to  protect  Quebec,  against  the  English.  De  Caen's 
ship  was  subsequently  captured  and  burnt  by  the 
"  Abigail,"  Capt.  D.  Kirke— long  ere  she  reached  her 
destination.  Boull6  was  on  his  return  up  the  river, 
taken  by  an  English  vessel ;  the  sailors  managed  to 
extort  from  the  French,  information  as  to  the  forlorn 
state  of  Quebec,  which  induced  the  English  to  attack 
the  place  immediately. 

War  in  earnest  had  been  meant  by  the  English ; 
on  the  25tb  March,  (1629)  previous,  Oapt.  David 
Kirke  had  sailed  from  G-ravesend  with  a  fleet  to 
despoil  Canada.  It  had  been  fitted  out  by  him  for  his 
father,  G-ervase  Kirke  and  Sir  William  Alexander  of 
Menstrie  :  it  consisted  of  the  '^  Abigail, "  the  flag 
ship — 800  tons ;  the  "  William,"  Capt.  Lewis  Kirke, 
200  tons ;  the  "  George,"  Capt.  Thomas  Kirke,  of  200 
tons ;  the  "  Q-ervase,"  Capt.  Brewerton,  of  200  tons, 
besides  two  other  ships  and  three  pinnaces,  "all 
well  manned,  armed  and  furnished  with  letters-of- 
mark  under  the  broad  seal  of  England."  ^ 

His  Royal  Highness,  Loais  de  Sainte  Foi,  the  Danphin  of 

Canada. 

Abb6  Faillon  has  exhumed  from  the  archives  of 
Souen,  France,  a  strange  incident  of  our  early 
colonial  history,  which  will  be  new  to  many.  On 
the  8th  December  1627,  a  stirring  rumor  pervaded 
all  classes  in  the  good  city  of  Kouen.  The  ships 
from  Quebec  had  brought,  it  was  said,  a  Huron 
youth  of  sixteen,  whom  Dame  Aumour  proclaimqd 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Canada,  whoever  His  Ma- 


i  First  Conquest  of  Canada,  by  Henry  Kirke,  M.  A^  1871,  P.  69. 
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jesty  may  have  been.  Public  curiosity  was  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Vast  were  the  preparations  and  religious  pomp,  for 
the  christening  of  this  supposed  sprig  of  Indian 
Boyalty.  The  important  ceremony  was  allotted  to 
the  highest  Church  dignitary,  the  Archbishop,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  clergy,  proceeded  to  the 
entrance  of  the  great  Cathedral,  to  receive  the 
budding  Indian  warrior,  solemnly  singing  the 
psalm  ''  Lauda  Jerusalem. "  His  Highness  was  then 
escorted  to  a  lofty  plalform^  from  whence  the  faithful 
could  feast  their  eyes  on  the  pageant. 

His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  the  Governor 

of  Normandy,  and  the  haughty  Duchess  of  Yillars  had 

condescended  to  act  as  sponsors :  the  royal  youth  was 

called — after  the  reigning  French  monarch  probably 

— Louis  de  Sainte  Foi.  Having  returned  to  the 
dominions  of  his  fathers,  His  Highness  was,  two 

years  after,  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  Captain  Kirke, 
who  considered  that  the  possession  of  such  an  illus- 
trious personage  might  facilitate  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.  The  English  Admiral  soon,  however,  made 
the  unwelcome  discovery  that  the  Dauphin  of  Ca- 
nada was  but  the  son  of  a  poor,  naked  savage— of 
no  rank  whatever.  This  so  enraged  him  that  he 
stripped  Louis  of  all  the  finery  he  had  been  wearing 
and  returned  him  ta  his  ruiked  parents,  the  chronicler 
adds,  "  in  a  very  mediocre  dress."  Signer  Louis,  on 
the  other  hand,  took  so  much  to  heart  the  loss  of 
his  rank'  and  breeches  ?  that,  says  the  abb€^  ho  waved 
or  forgot  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  Christian,  and 
henceforth,  the  neophyte  behaved  no  better  than  a 
pagan.  ^ 

I  HisMrt  de  la  Colonie  fhmfais€.--Yol.  I,  P.  18&. 
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On  the  19tli  July,  1629,  the  "Gheorge'^  and  the 
'*  Ghervase  **  were  in  front  of  Quebec  ;  a  boat  with  a 
white  flag  pulled  to  the  shore.  *  The  Gk)vernor  of  the 
Port  hoisted  another  in  reply,  when  a  naval  officer 
came  forward  with  a  letter  from  Louis  and  Thomas 
Kirke,  the  brothers  of  DaVid,  stating  that  the 
desperate  state  of  the  Fort  was  known  to  the  English, 
asking  for  its  surrender  and  tendering  favorable 
terms  which  they  promised  to  have  ratified,  by  Ad- 
miral David  Kirke,  then  at  Tadoussac.  Affairs  Were 
indeed  at  a  low  ebb  for  the  French ;  the  settlers, 
says  an  historian,  had  for  some  time  past,  been  reduced 
to  live  like  "  swine,  on  roots.**  Alas !  dauntless  leader, 
that  day-dream  of  thirty  years,  that  "  Prance  oN 
Western  soil  "  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  air  ! 
Nothing  remains,  but  to  bow  your  head  to  the  stem 
decree  of  destiny  1 

Champlain,  however,  ere  he  signed  the  capitulation, 
>vent  with  Pontgravfe,  on  board  the  English  ships  and 
demanded  to  be  shown  the  King's  commission,  under 
authority  of  which  the  Kirkes  assumed  to  act ;  this 
also  was  promised,  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Ta^ 
doussac.  By  the  capitulation,  the  company's  officers 
Were  allowed  to  carry  aWay  their  arms— their  clothes 
— their  peltries.  The  soldiers,  to  retire  each  with 
his  "arms  and  a  beaver  coat'*    Churchmen  were 

1  The  aooounts  of  hisUirians  are  oonllieiing  as  to  details.  In  m 
recent  work  on  the  Conquest  of  Canada  in  1629,  by  a  descendant  of 
David  Kirke,  it  is  avered  that  David  came  to  Quebec  ^  ith  two  ships, 
the  Gervase  and  the^r^or^^tf.  whilst  the  historian  Ferland  (Vol  I.  P.  234), 
contends  that  Capt.  David  Kirke  had  stopped  at  Tadoussac  and  sent 
up  his  brothers  Louis  and  Thomas  to  Quebec,  with  three  vessels,  od0 
of  one  hundred  tons,  carrying  ten  guns  and  two  of  forty  tonS)  carrying 
Six  guns,  each. 
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permitted  to  retain  their  books  and  their  wearing 
apparel.  The  Gbvernor  had  also  stipulated  protec 
tion  for  the  places  of  worship,  without  forgetting  to 
take  measures  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends — widow 
Hebert  and  her  son^i^-law  Gouillard.  ^  Louis  and 
Thomas  Kirke  also  allowed  him  to  bring  to  Tadoussao 
two  young  Indian  converts :  one  called  "  Hope,''  the 
other  "Charity.''  This  leave  was  subsequently  ^vith** 
drawn  by  the  Admiral,  then  at  Tadoussac,  and  the 
Indian  girls  returned  to  Quebec,  under  the  charge  of 
Couillard,  who  had  gone  down  to  Tadoussac,  and 
who  promised  to  educate  them  like  his  own  children. 

We  read  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  BecoUet  and  Jesuit 
monasteries,  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Oharles,  by  Capi 
Louis  Kirke  ;  the  Severend  Fathers  begged  of  him 
to  accept  a  few  of  their  paintings*  and,  the  Parson, 
who  accompanied  Earke,  asked  the  Fathers  for  a 
few  books,  whioh  they  were  glad  to  tender  him^ 
One  would  be  carious  to  know,  to  what  department 
oi  literature,  His  Keverenee,  the  Lutheran  Minis* 
ter,  took  such  a  strong  fancy,  whilst  looking  over 
the  library  of  the  Quebec  Jesuits,  in  July  1629. 

The  French  families  who  choose  to  remain,  were 
tendered  protection.  Champlain  and  some  Frairs  and 
inhabitants  took  passage  for  England,  in  one  of  the 
large  English  ships.  On  the  20th  July,  the  British 
ensign  was  hoisted  en  the  bastion  of  the  Fort,  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  artillery  of  the  English  men-of-war 
and  of  the  Fort.    British  rule  was  proclaimed  to' 

1  Couillard  hers  left  vei^  numerous  descendants.  Dr.  Gaspard 
Couillard,  formerly  Seigneur  of  St.  Thomas,  Montmagny,  was  one; 
bis  family  was  large;  one  of  his  daughters,  is  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Alex,  de  L^ry,  of  Qae^eo— Senator. 
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the  soldiers  assembled  probably  in  the  Orande 
Place  facing  Fort  St.  Louis,  (the  Eing).  Thus,  in  less 
than  two  years,  Sir  David  Kirke  had  swept  England's 
enemies  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Oanada. 

On  the  20th  October  1629,  he  anchored  at  Ply- 
mouth,  to  hear  very  bad  news,  indeed.  France 
and  England  had  concluded  peace,  nearly  two 
months  before  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
viz  :  on  the  24th  April  1629.  Ohamplain  had  laid  his 
case  before  the  French  ambassador,  in  London ;  soon, 
it  was  known  that  the  King  (Charles  I)  had  passed 
his  royal  word  that  "  Quebec  would  be  returned  to 
France."  Macaulay,  has  shown  what  Charles's 
royal  word  later  on,  was  worth.  Admiral  Eirke  does 
not  api>ear  to  have  placed  implicit  faith  in  it  either, 
judging  from  the  tenacity  with  which,  for  three 
years,  he  held  on  to  his  conquest  and  peltries  ; 
however,  an  excellent  financial  reason  existed  why 
Boyal  Charles  should  scrupulously  keep  his  royal 
covenant.  There  were  still  due  to  the  British 
Monarch,  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  balance 
of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Henrietta-Maria,  and  King 
Louis  had  sworn  a  royal  oath  that  unless  Quebec 
were  restored,  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  might  place 
amongst  his  bad  debts,  if  he  had  any,  the  400,000 
French  Crowns.  Kings,  as  well  as  commoners  are 
not  averse  to  claiming  any  balance  in  their  favor, 
'shown  by  the  Ledger. 

The  fate  of  Quebec  was  sealed,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  "  Canada  Merchants,"  in  En- 
gland, who  complained  of  the  heavy  expenditure 
they  had  incurred  in  fitting  out  at  a  cost  of  JS60,000, 
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the  fleet  which  had  C£^ptared  ^'  ttue  American  tl^orts.*' 
Nor  does  David  Kirke  appear  to  have  considered 
an  acknowledgment  in  full  of  his  services,  the 
Itoyal  Ghrant  of  Ist  Dec^  1631,  allowing  him  to 
wear  the  coairarmor  of  Admiral  Roquemont,  whom 
fae  had  taken  prisoner.  Though  he  became  *'  Sir 
David,"  this  was  far  from  enough  to  salve  his 
lacerated  feelings  and  restore  his  impoverished 
exchequer.* 

Let  us  hie  back,  across  the  ocean  and  view  Quebec, 
under  British  rule.  Louis  Kirke  having  been  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  Fort,  continued  to  treat  Cham- 
plain,  until  the  latter's  departure,  on  the  24th 
July,  with  marked  courtesy,  allowing  him  even  the 
privilege  of  having  mass  said  in  Fort  Saint  Louis 
fwhefe  Oh^nplain  resided)  until  he  embarked, 
though,  David  Kirke,  the  admiral,  subsequently  disap*- 
jprdved  of  this  latter  indulgence. 

Thus,  Louis  Kirke  remained  with  ninety  men 
under  his  command,  at  Quebec,  and  a  long,  dreary 
winter  before  him. 

Having  neglected  to  sow  and  till  the  land,  with  the 
exception  of  what  had  been  cleared  by  the  RecoUets 
-acttd  Jesuits,  a  fiunine  ensued  in  the  winter  months  of 
1029-30.  Six  pounds  of  bread :  such  was  the  weekly 
allowance  to  each  settler.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  succour  received  from  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  dire  in  the  extreme,  would  have  been  the 
results.  The  distress  was  notwithstanding,  intense. 
Fourteen  persons  perished  during  the  winter ;  others 
suffered  in  a  greater  or  less,  degree. 

More   than  once,  it  has  been  asked  how  many 

-i  The  First  Conquest  ofCanida,  Henry  Kirke,  IS71. 
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French  families,  remained  at  Qnebec,  tlndei  the  fold# 
of  the  British  flag«  in  1&29.  Though  the  ^  opinions, 
on  this  point,  are  conJBicting,  we  are  warranted^ 
we  thinks  in  limiting  to  fire,  the  number  of  French 
families  who  remained.  Louis  Hubert,  bad  died  m 
1627 ;  his  widow  had  become  the  spottse  of  €hiillaum€ 
Bnboust ;  her  daughter,  Ghiillemette,  had  married 
G-uillanme  Couillard.  In  addition  to  these  two  house- 
holds, one  may  safely  assert,  that  the  old  Scotch  pilot, 
Abraham  Martin,  stopped  behind,  as  well  as  the 
family  of  Pierre  DesPortes  and  that,  of  Nicholas 
Piyert,  who  in  1628  had  returned  to  Quebec,  from 
the  Cape  Tourmente  settlement.  These  fiye  families 
all  told,  comprised  twenty-one  souls,  exclusiye  of  any 
servants  or  menials  that  might  hare  been  in  their 
employ.  One  fourth  of  Kirke's  garrison  was  then 
composed  of  French. 

If  Quebec,  was  in  1629'SO,  a  prey  to  famine,  as  just 
stated,  there  was  an  ennemy  more  formidable  yet, 
lurking  within  her  wooden  walls:  the  demon  of 
religious  discord. 

Though  Kirke  by  his  father's  side  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  his  mother,  was  a  French  woman  of  Dieppe; 
he  himself  had  been  a  wine  merchant  in  Bordeaux. 
French  proclivities  occasionally  cropped  out  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  blunt  British  soldiers.  Unfor-' 
tunately,  for  the  general  welfare,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  ruled  by  some  perfidious  counsellors,  french 
in  their  leanings.   Hence  the  origin  of  the  trouble. 

1  Compare  Hisloire  de  la  Colonie  frangaise  au  Canadat  Vol.  I,  Page 
174,  202*4-6  with  the  note  on  pages  250^1  of  (Muvres  de  Champlain, 
Vol.  Ill,  annotated  by  abb6  Laverdi^re  ;  on  this  point  of  controversy 
between  the  two  historians,  we  decidly  wottld  adopt  the  views  of  abbe 
Laverdi&re. 
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Diversity  of  faith,  only  served  to  make  more  apparent, 
diversity  of  race.  Kirke,  the  Hugnenot»  was  a 
Oalvinist,  whilst  the  clergyman  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  was  a  Lutheran.  The  British  soldiers 
sided  ydth  the  disciple  of  Lather  ;  matters  getting 
every  day  worse,  a  plot  was  laid  to  despatch  the 
Qovemor  of  Quebec,  together  with  his  French 
sympathisers.  Eirke,  luckily  found  it  out  in  time ; 
punished  summarily  the  conspirators  and  incar^ 
cerated  the  Lutheran  minister,  in  the  Jesuits'  resi- 
dence, on  the  banks  of  the  meandering  St.  Oharles, 
for  six  months ;  this  wholesome  exercise  of  authority, 
for  the  time  being,  caused  a  cessation  of  public 
worship.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Ohamplain,  or  perhaps,  the 
400,000  french  crowns,  carried  the  point  in  England. 
Emery  de  Caen,  who  had  suffered  heavy  loss  by  the 
surrender  of  Quebec,  was  empowered,  under  a  com- 
mission signed  by  the  French  King  and  counter- 
signed by  Charles  I,  of  England,  to  reclaim  posses- 
sion of  Quebec,  in  order  to  make  up  his  losses,  by 
a  monopoly  of  the  peltry  trade  for  one  year.  He 
was  named  commander  of  the  whole  colony,  as  well 
as  of  the  fleet  sent  out,  but  Du  Flessis  Bochart,  a 
Soman  Oatholic,  was  named  jointly  vdth  him  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  his  calvinistic  faith.  It  was 
understood  that  this  arrangement  was  only  tempo- 
rary and  that  Ohamplain  should  succeed  him  the 
following  year. 

On  the  18th  July,  1682,  Quebec  was  handed  over 
to  Emery  de  Oaen  and  to  Du  Flessis  Bochart ;  on  the 
same  day,  the  English  embarked  on  two  vessels 

I  UUloire  de  la  CoUmie  frangaise  au  Canada,    Vol.  L  P.  252 
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laden  with'  m^rchaaxdide  «nd  furs,  and  sailed  for 
England. 

Lively,  indeed,  wafi  tbe  feeling  af  relief  and  joy  ex- 
perienced by  the  French,  whan  they  returned  after 
aai  absence  of  three  years.  These^  had  been  days  of 
gloom  and  sorrow  and  deep  regret  for  the  few  French 
remaining  in  the  settlement;  mass  had  not  been  cele^ 
brated  at  Qn^ebec  forihree  yeairs.  Bven  the  christenixig 
of  French  children,  fell  to  heretical  hands ;  Conillard's 
infant  daughter,  bom  in  1681,  was  baptised  by  an 
English  person,  probably  the  Lutheran  ministet, 
who  after  his  six  months  jail,  bad  become,  possibly^ 
a  wiser  man.  Father  LeJeune,  in  1682,  hastened  to 
Conillard's  house  to  celebrate  mass ;  the  lower^own 
diapel  being  in  ashes.  The  *'  habitaition  "  had  also 
fallen  a  prey  to  flames  dnd  neglect  ;nothing  stood,  but 
its  bare  and  crumbling  walls.  In  the  con  flagration, 
0,000  bearer  skins  had  also  perished-^the  property 
of  the  company  of  Montmorency.  The  Jesuits  house 
on  the  St.  Charles,  had  fallen  to  decay ;  eiren  the 
doors  and  windows,  bad  been  torn  down  and 
carried  away.  The  BecoUets'  convent  was  in  a  still 
worse  plight ;  scarcely  a  roof  remained  to  shelter  the 
returning  French.  None  were  more  ready  to  greet 
iheir  old  acquaintances  than  the  Montagnais  Indiana ; 
but  that  curse — intoxicating  liquors,— -sold  to  them 
by  the  English,  had  demoralised  them  and  led  them  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  to  butcher  a  number  of  cap- 
tives, they  with  the  aid  of  the  Algonquins,  had  made 
during  a  victorious  fight  'they  had  had  with  the  Iro- 
quois; the  efforts  of  the  Lutheran  minister  had 
proved  unavailing  to  restrain  them  and  their  dread 
of  revenge,  made  them  look  with  sincere  joy  on  the 
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TetuTn  of  the  French,  from  whom  they  expected  help 
against  the  merciless  Iioqmois. 

The  Fort,  however,  was  uninjured ;  the  Chapel 
tbuilt  in  1616,  next  to  the  **  habitation "  had  been 
burnt  in  1629,  80,  that  on  the  aabbath,  public 
worship  was  held  in  an  apartment  of  the  Fort ;  op 
week  daye,  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Jesuits 
house  of  Notre-JOawte'tks^AMgeSi  cm  the  little  riyer  St. 
Charles. 

On  the  l9t  March  1638,  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred-Associates,  presented  Champlain  to  the 
prime  minister,  the  great  Cardinal  de  I^ichelieu, 
who  constituted  him  his  Jiieutenant,  in  all  the  French 
possessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  most  extensive 
powers. 

On  the  28rd  May  16S3,  a  guard  coipposed  of 
pikemen  and  musketeers  with  drums  beating, 
escorted  the  founder  of  Quebec,  from  the  ships  to 
Fort  St.  Louis.  A  French  squadron  was  anchored 
opposite  the  lofty  clifib  of  Cape  Diamond,  viz  :  the 
'*  St.  Pierre"  of  160  tons,  carrying  12  guns;  the  "  St. 
Jean  "  of  160  tons,  carrying  10  guns,  and  the  "  Don 
de  Dieu  "  of  80  tons  and  6  guns.  The  fleet  had  also 
Jbrought  out  200  persons,  including  the  Jesuits 
MassS  and  BreboBuf,  one  woman  and  two  young 
girls. 

In  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  Champlain  had 
met  several  english  vessels,  as  well  armed  as  his 
own,— trading  with  the'Indians.  Not  caring  to  risk 
the  fate  of  Quebec  on  an  engagement  in  which 
his  heavily  laden  vessels  would  have  to  fight  at 
disadvantage,  he  sent  word  to  DuPlessis  Bochart, 
then  at  Quebec,  to  prevent  the  English  vessels  from 
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sailing  past  the  Fort  and  artfully  induced  the 
savages,  by  his  promises,  to  exclude  the  English  from 
trading  with  them.  In  ftirtherance  of  this  policy, 
he  subsequently  established  a  trading  post  defended 
by  a  battery  of  guns,  on  a  small  island,  opposite 
Point  Platon,  Lotbiniere,  which  he  thus  fortified,  to 
shut  out  English  vessels  from  going  beyond. 

What  a  gratifying  spectacle  it  must  have  been  for 
him  to  witness  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts 
as  early  as  August  1688,  when  the  Hurons,  who  had 
shunned  the  settlement,  when  Eirke  was  there, 
crowded  into  port  with  one  hundred  and  fifly 
canoes,  laden  with  furs  ^  and  carrying  500  or  600 
warriors,  of  remarkable  appetites  and  athletic  frames. 
The  haranguing,  feasting,  smoking  and  council- 
holding  which  these  swarthy  sons  of  the  forest, 
inflicted  on  the  sturdy  Governor,  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  his  powers  of  endurance,  great  though  they 
were. 

The  year  1688,  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  vow 
the  pious  Champlain  had  made ;  should  the  settlement 
be  recovered  from  the  English,  he  had  promised  to 
build  a  Church.  A  temple  of  worship  was  accord- 
ingly erected  and  not  improperly  named,  Notre- 
Dame  de  Recouvrance.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  site '  on  which  the  present  Basilica  was  com- 

1  The  number  of  beaver  skint  traded  for  in  a  year  sometimet 
reached  20,000— they  were  worth  each  a  pistole  8s.  4d.=£8,000— 
this  represented  a  very  large  sum  in  those  days. 

a  Quebec  historians  entertain  difTerent  opinions  as  to  the  site  of 
Noire-Dcme  de  Recouvrance,  thus  oalled  because  of  the  recovery  of  the 
country  from  England,  and  also  because  a  picture  exposed  on  the  altar 
bad  been  recovered  from  a  shipwreck.  The  historian,  Ferland,  says 
this  church  stood  on,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  site  on  which  the  English 
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menced  in  1647.  The  Jesuit  misgionaries,  in  order  to 
be  closer  for  purposes  of  public  worship,  established 
for  themselyes  another  dwelling  close  to  the  Fort. 

A  brilliant  writer,  Francis  Parkman,  thus  sums  up 
the  routine  of  existence  at  that  period :  "  A  stranger 
visiting  the  Fort  of  Quebec  would  have  been  aston- 
ished at  its  air  of  conventual  decorum.  Black  Jesuits 
and  scarfed  officers  mingled  at  Ohamplain's  table. 
There  was  little  conversation,  but  in  its  place  histories 
and  the  lives  of  saints  were  read  aloud  as  in  a  mo- 
nastic refectory.^  Prayers,  masses  and  confessions 
followed  each  other  with  an  edifying  regularity,  and 
the  bell  of  the  adjacent  chapel,  built  by  Ckamplain, 
rang  morning,  noon  and  night.  G-odless  soldiers 
caught  the  infection  and  wipped  themselves  in 
penance  for  their  sins. '  Debauched  artisans  outdid 
each  other  in  the  fury  of  their  contrition.  Quebec 
was  become  a  mission.  Indians  gathered  thither  as 
of  old,  not  from  the  baneful  lure  of  brandy,  for  the 
traffic  in  it  was  no  longer  tolerated,  but  from  the  less 
pernicious  attractions  of  gifts,  kind  words,  and  politic 

blandishments  " Champlain's  example  and  teach* 

tngs  bore  their  legitimate  fruits,  even  after  his 
death." 

Let  us  hear  Father  Le  Jeune,  minutely  describing 
the  punishments  which  overtook  the  unruly  at 
Quebec :  "  Of  course  in  all  societies  there  are  some 

Gathedcal  was  since  builL  The  abbd  Laverdito,  after  several  exca- 
vationSi  sets  forth'  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet,  that  he  has  discovered 
tiie  walls  of  Nolre-Dame  de  Recouvrancet  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
site  QB  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  was  fiubsequdntly 
Jbuilt. 

1  Le  Jeune.    Asto/iont— 1634. 

s  Le  ieuneu    BekUions^lOH. 
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discatttented  c^irits,  to  wkom  ihe  very  loildett  fonB» 
of  restraint  seem  odious.  AU  such  are  provided  fior 
here ;  for  on  the  29th  December,  1636,  iK^ces  and 
prohibitioii8  were  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  front  of  the 
church,  specifying  the  peualtieB  for  blasphemy,  ia<^ 
temperance,  neglect  of  mass  cht  of  divine  seryioe  oa 
fite  days.  Also,  a  pillory  vras  attached  to  the  dame» 
Which  was  had  recourse  to,  on  the  18th  of  January^ 
to  puniidh  A  drunkard  and  blasphemer ;  and  on  the 
22nd,  one  of  our  people  was  cc^idemned  to  pay  a  fine- 
of  fifty  livres,  for  having  supplied  intoxicating  liquo» 
to  the  sarages." 

History  has  handed  down  an  abie  letter  written 
by  Ghamplain,  to  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu,^  in  whi(^  ho 
details  the  works  and  improvements  he  had  under^ 
taken  at  Quebec,  and  in  the  little  Island,  ^  opposite 
St.  Croix,  in  which  he  built  Fort  Biohelieu,  to  prevent 
hostile  parties  of  Indians  from  descending  the  river 
and  foreign  enemies  from  ascending. 

Champlain  continued  to  labor  incessantly  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  cokmy,  until 
about  the  10th  October,  1$3S,  when  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  laid  him  prostrate.  He  never  rose  again 
from  his  couch,  nor  was  he  ever  again  able  to 
sign  his  name  to  public  or  private    documents. 

"  Christmas  day  1686,  was  a  dark  day  in  the  annals 
of  New  France.  In  a  chamber  of  the  Fort,  breathlesa 
and  cold,  lay  the  hardy  frame,  which  war,  the 
wilderness  and  the  sea  had  buffeted  so  long  in  vain.. 

After  two  months  and  a  half  of  illness,  Cham- 
plain,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  was  dead.    His  last 

L  This  rocky  chinnel,  a  dangerous  portion  of  the  St.  Lawreuoei  ia 
now  called  **  The  Richelieu.'* 
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MTes  were  for  his  ookmy  and  the  rocoonr  of  itt 
soffering  feintilies.  Jemzits,  oJB&cers,  soldiers,  traders 
aftd  the  few  settlers  of  Quebeo,  fallowed  his  xemaiiMi 
to  the  church ;  Le  Jeime  pronoimoed  his  eulogy, 
and  the  feeble  community  built  a  ^  tomb  to  his 
honor.  The  colony  could  ill  spare  him.  For  twenty- 
seven  years,  he  had  labored  hard,  for  its  welfare, 
sacrificing  fortune,  repose  and  domestic  peace  to 
a  cause  embraced  with  enthusiasm  and  pursued 
with  intrepid  persistency.  His  character  belonged 
partly  to  the  past,  partly  to  the  present.  The 
preux  chevaliefy  the  crusader,  the  romance-loving 
explorer,  the  curious,  knowledge-seeking  traveller, 

1  The  remains  of  the  Founder  of  Quebec  were  deposited  in  a  vault 
"  sepulchre  particulier  " — over  which,  soon  afterwards  his  successor 
Governor  de  Montmagny,  appears  to  have  caused  the  erection  of  the 
small  structure  known  as  Ghamplain's  Chapel.  The  site  of  this  building 
has  recently  become  the  subject  of  a  lively  controversy.  In  1860,  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Oonnell,  then  manager  of  the  City  Waterworks,  in  con- 
ducting some  excavations,  connected  with  the  waterworks,  found 
a  stone  vault,  under  the  steps  leading  down  from  Mountain  Hill  to 
Ghamplain  street :  in  it,  were  found  a  coffin  and' human  bones,  which 
were  pronounced  to  be  those  of  the  iilustrions  Governor.  In  the  Journal 
L'Opinion  PuBUQUSy  of  the  4th  November,  t875,  much  new  light  is 
thrown  on  this  debated  question,  by  the  publication  of  historical  docu- 
ments recently  discovered  amongst  the  papers  and  notes  bequeathed 
to  the  Laval  University  by  an  eminent  President  of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Society,  Geo.  B.  Faribault,  esquire.  These  documents 
go  far  to  favor  a  view,  I  have  long  entertained,  that  Ghamplain *s 
remains  were  to  be  sought  for  not  in  the  lower-town  but  in  the  upper 
town  of  Quebec,  near  the  Ring  or  Grande  Place.  Cbamplain's  Chapel, 
in  which  his  body  rested,  in  a  **  Sepulchre  particulier ''  according 
to  these  documents,  stood,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Post  office  ; 
this  recent  archeological  controversy,  will  doubtless  ere  long  lead  to 
further  researches.  In  addition  to  details  published  in  the  Opinion 
PuBLiQUE,  much  curious  data  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  published 
in  186(5-7  by  the  abb^s  Laverdi^re  and  Casgrain  and  Mr.  Stanislas 
Drapeau.   See  appendix  Verbo  Cbamplain's  Tomb. 
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the  practical  narigfttor,  all  claimed  their  Bhare  in  Mm. 

With  the  life  of  the  faithful  soldier  closes  the 

opening  period  of  "  New  France."    Let  us  add,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  eras  in  onr  annals. 


\ 


CHAPTER  11. 

1635—1663. 
IROQUOIS   AGGRESSION. 

MOMTMAGNT,   TBB  SBCOMD  6OVBBITOR   OF  QuiBEG,    1636.  —  ThE    JeSGITS 

College  fookdbd,  1637.  —  Arrival  op  tbe  Ursulines  and  Hotel- 
Died  Nuns,  1639. — Conflagration  of  tbe  Parish  Church,  1640.-^ 
Roman  Cathouc  Cathedral  commenced,   1647. — The  dispersed 

BURONS  SEEK  REFUGE  IN   Qu^BC,    1649.  —  DbSTROCTION   BT  FIRE  OF 

TBB  Ursulines  Convent,  1650.  —  Iroquois  Incursions,  1656. 
—  Indian  Massacrbs,  1658.  —  Thb  Great  Earthquake,  1663. 

This  chapter  "will  trace  with  the  history  of  Quebec, 
the  origin  of  its  public  edifices  during  twenty-eight 
years.  Though  associated  with  the  foundation  of 
several  of  the  most  important  religious  establish- 
ments, still  existing  in  modem  Quebec,  these  were 
not  years  of  peace,  but  of  constant  struggle ;  at  times 
of  dire  alarm — of  gloom  verging  on  despair.  The 
causes :  inherent  weakness — external  hostility — me- 
tropolitan mis-rule. 

For  the  scanty  colonists,   during  this  blighting 
period,  one  idea,  one  only  prevailed  :  self-preserv- 
ation against  Indian  surprise. 
'  A  long  wished-for  change  came  at  last ;  the  sup- 
pression in  1668,  of  the  company  of  the  Hundred- As- 
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sociates  and   the  inauguration  on  its  ruins  by  the 
King,  of  a  royal  government. 

To  Quebec,  if  not  to  Montreal,  this  heralded,  a  new 
life — the  cessation  of  a  long  train  of  miseries.  Let 
us  resume  our  narrative  : 

Mr.  de  Chateaufort,  selected  by  Ghamplain  him- 
self, to  replace  him,  had  held  the  reins  of  power  from 
Christmas,  1636,  to  the  11th  June,  1636.  On  that 
day,  the  entire  population  preceeded  by  musketeers 
and  martial  music,  hurried  down  to  the  port,  to  greet 
the  new  Q-ovemor,  Charles  Huault  de  Montmagny,  a 
brave,  pious  and  distinguished  Knight  of  Malta.  On 
touching  Canadian  soil,  de  Montmagny  stalked  up 
Mountain  hill,  and  on  his  way,^  meeting  with  a 
cross,  devoutly  knelt  down  to  offer  up  a  prayer.  A 
solemn  Te  Deum  was  chaunted  at  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Recouvrance,  after  which  de  Chateau- 
fort  delivered  over  to  the  King's  representative,  to- 
gether with  the  keys  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  external 
signs  of  authority  and  command. 

One  of  the  new  Grovernor's  first  cares,  was  to  place 
the  colony  on  a  sound  footing  as  to  defence.  Cham- 
plain,  before  closing  his  eventful  career,  had  ordered 
the  reconstruction  of  the  palisade  which  formed  the 
out-works  of  the  Fort,  and  had  also  erected  a  battery 
of  guns  in  the  lower-town,  opposite  the  warehouses, 
to  command  this  part  of  the  river.  De  Montmagny 
resolved  to  go  much  further ;  a  plan  of  a  new  fort 
to  be  built  of  stone,  was  prepared,  and  his  artificers 
with  pic  and  shovel,  might  be  seen  actively  engaged 

1  This  cross  stood  most  probably  witbia  the  email  cemetery  then 
existing,  near  the  top  of  Mountain  Hill,  of  whic^  traoes  ware  recently 
found,  facing  Turcotte's  Block. 
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in  hewinjD^  stoAe  <rat  of  ibe  qnarry — buining  lime-** 
baking  biieks.  The  irregnlarity  of  the  streets,  at  first 
narrow  foot-paths,  where  the  forest  had  stood,  next 
^  claimed  his  earnest  attention.  To  ensure  regularity 
in  the  hi^ways,  a  new  plan  of  the  city  was  ordered. 

Be  Montmagny's  example  and  ideas  of  progress 
were  not  lost  on  his  followers.  Private  dwellings,  as 
well  as  public  edifices,  underwent  rapid  transforma* 
tions,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  old  residents  mar- 
velled at  the  pleasing  appearance  (tf  the  city 
generally. 

Several  families  of  note  ^  had  now  selected  New 
France  as  their  adoptive  home.  Father  Le  Jeune, 
will  ftunish  us  with  some  delightful  glimpses  of 
Canadian  life  at  that  early  time.  '*  Here,  we  have,** 
says  he,  "  honourable  gentlemen  and  soldiers, whom 
it  is  a  pleaeixre  to  behold  going  through  warlike 
exercises  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  hear  the  report 
of  musquetry  and  cannon  only  on  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  re-echoed  from  our  grand  forests  and 
mountains,  like  innocuous  thxmdcr.  The  other  inhabi- 
tants consist  of  a  mass  of  various  artisans  and  a 
number  of  honorable  families,  notably  increased  ol 
late.  Bven  our  savages  are  astonished  to  see  so  many 
of  what  they  call  ^  6aptains  and  young  Captains. " 

'*  The  roll  of  the  drum  wakes  us  up  at  dawn  : 

1  Amoogft  others,  tbat  of  Bieiir  Robert  Qiffard,  a  noted  phyeidan, 
on, whom  the  Company  bequeathed  the  Seigneurie  of  Beau  port ;  he  had 
then  several  artificers  and  laborers  at  work  there;  soon  a  village  sprang 
Qp.  Nor  must  we  omit  recording  the  arrival  of  other  remarkable 
colonists,  the  Repentlgnys,  de  Tillys,  La  Potheries  dcc.—One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards,  we  will  find  the  name  or  Beauport  selected 
by  the  first  English  Governor  of  Quebec,  General  Jas.  Murray,  for  his 
country-seat  in  Bngfamd. 
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sentries  go  their  ronnds.  The  guard-room  is  well 
looked  after.  Each  sentinel  has  his  allotted  period  of 
duty.  Oar  Quebec  Fort,  is  guarded  even  in  time  of 

peace,  like  a  powerful  fortress,  during  war  " and 

further.  "  When  they  tell  us,  at  Quebec,  that  there  is  a 
number  of  persons  at  Tadoussac,  and  that  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  b'elow,  but  men,  women  and  little 
children  coming  to  increase  our  colony,  and  that 
amongst  them  are  young  ladies  and  young  children 
as  bright  as  the  day,  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  joy 
and  surprise  take  possession  of  our  hearts.  Who 
care  snow  for  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  ocean, 
when  such  young  children  and  girls  and  women 
naturally  timid,  make  nothing  of  the  long  sea- 
voyage?" 

Such,  the  glowing  picture,  traced  by  this  hoi)eful 
and  devoted  missionary,  during  the  halcyon  days 
of  peace — ^the  short  truces,  purchased  more  than 
once,  from  the  merciless  Indian  foes,  with  the  most 
generous  blood  of  the  colonists. 

The  delapidated  old  pile,  rebuilt  after  1720,  facing 
the  Soman  Gatholic  Cathedral,  the  Jesuits  college, 
better  known  to  us,  as  the  Jesuits  Barracks,  since 
it  was  taken  possession  of,  in  1768,  by  Governor 
Murray,  for  the  accommodation  of  troops,  dates  back 
to  16S7.  ^  At  first,  it  had  been  contemplated  to  erect  a 
college  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Gharles,  close  to  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Jesuits,  Notre-DameHles-Anges,  where 


1  One  year  later,  in  1638,  John  Harvard  bequeathed  £779  17s.  2d. 
to  support  the  college  recently  founded  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, near  Boston,  at  Newtown,  which  that  year,  changed  its 
name  into  Cambridge.  The  first  professor  of  Harvard  Ck>llege,  Natha- 
niel Baton,  had,  according  to  Winlhrop,  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits. 
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Quebec  was  to  be  transferred,  but  the  idea  of  chang« 
ing  the  site  of  the  city  haying  been  given  up,  twelve 
arpents  of  land^  on  the  18th  March,  1687,  were  granted 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  St.  Louis. 
As  early  as  1626,  when  Quebec  contained  but  fifty 
souls,  a  sufBlcient  sum  to  begin  such  a  structure,  had 
been  tendered.  A  young  nobleman  of  Picardy,  Ben6 
de  Bohault,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Ghonache,  before 
taking  orders  as  a  Jesuit,  had  requested  the  Marquis, 
his  father,  to  hand  over  his  patrimony,  ^  sixteen  thou- 
sand ^cus  dPor  to  the  missions  of  Canada.  The  sub- 
sequent surrender  of  the  Fort  and  its  sequel  of 
troubles  delayed  the  carrying  out  of  this  benevolent 
bequest,  but  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  and  was  taken 
advantage  of,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  regularly  ac- 
cepted by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Yitel- 
leschi,  in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  order. 

On  the  11th  June,  1688,  a  violent  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake startled  the  denizens  of  the  rock.  Boston  and 
the  New  England  settlements  were  still  more  severe- 
ly tried,  during  the  year,  by  frequent  and  violent 
commotions  of  the  earth.  More  than  a  century  pre- 
vious, the  Indians  had  related  to  Oartier,  dreadful 
things  about  earthquakes  ;  the  convulsions  of  the 
soil  in  the  mountainous  region,  north  of  the  city,  bear 
witness  to  these  violent  up-hiBavings  of  nature. 

The  sultry  summer  of  1689,  saw  the  welcome 
arrival  of  the  Ursulines  and  Hospitalidres  Nuns: 
The  first,  destined  to  render  invaluable  assistance 
to  popular  education — ;  the  second,    as  nurses  to 

1  Creuxius  says,  milliaaureorum  sexdecim.  De  Belmont,  Charlevoix 
aAer  him,  put  down  six  thousand  icus  d'or,  instead  of  sixteen  thou« 
sand.  Faillon  accepts  this  last  figure. 
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alleviate  the  paogB  of  miShtmg  kamaaity .  Fraafola 
Parkmaa,  H^e  lustoxiaB,  witikt  hrn  xtsoal  felicity  of 
style,  will  introduce  U0  to  these  demoted  Ladies,  on 
their  landdn^  in  Canada. 

1 "  (^  the  fourth  of  May,  16S9,  Madame  de  k 
F^txie,  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  Marie  de  8t.  Bernard, 
and  anotter  Ursuline,  eml>arked  at  Dieppe,  for  Ganad«u 
In  the  ship  irere  also  three  ^  young  hospital  nuns, 
sent  out  to  {bund,  at  Quebec,  a  H6tel«Dieu,  endowed 
by  the  famous  nieoe'  of  Richelieu,  the  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon.  Here,  too,  wete  the  Jesuits  Ghaumonoi 
and  Ponoet,  on  tive  way  to  their  mission,  together 
with  Father  Timont,  who  was  to  soeeeed  Le  Jeune, 
in  his  post  of  Superior.  To  the  nuns,  paie  from  their 
cloistered  seclusion,  there  was  a  straoDige  and  startling 
noTolty  in  this  new-<world  of  fife  and  action, — the 
ship,  the  sailors,  the  shouts  of  command,  the  flapping 
of  sails,  the  salt  winds  and  the  boisterous  sea.  The 
voyage  weus  long  and  tedious.  Sometimes,  they  lay  in 
their  berths,  seansick  and  woe-begone ;  sometimes, 
they  sung  in  choir,  on  deck,  or  heard  mass  in  the 
-cabin.  Once,  on  a  misty  morning,  a  wild  cry  of  alarm 
startled  crew  and  passengers  alike.  A  huge  ice*berg 
was  drifting  close  upon  them.  The  peril  was 
extreme.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  clung  to  Marie  de 
rincarnation,  who  stood  perfectly  oalm,and  gathered 

^  The  JesuUs  in  North  America,  P.  lSl4t. 

s  MArte  d«  Stint  Ignaoe ;  Anns  Ab  Saimt  Bemonnl ;  Harie  de  S^ist 
Bonaveniure. 

They  had  sailed  in  the  flag  ship  of  the  Canada  fleet,  Capt.  Bontemps 
and  ware  transferred  at  Tadoussac,  to  the  Sainl  Jacques,  Capt.  Angot, 
and  disembarked  at  Quebec,  in  the  Governor's  carpetted  boat — 
chaloupe  tapissiesAys  Faillon. 
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(     lier  gown  about  her  feet  that  she  might  drown  with 

.'      d.eceiicy.   It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they 

were  saved  by  a  vow  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Joseph. 

Yimont,  offered  it  in  behalf  of  all  the  company,  and 

the  ship  glided  into  the  open  sea  unharmed. 

They  arrived  at  Tadoussac,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July  ;  and  the  nuns  ascended  to  Quebec  in  a  small 
craft  deeply  laden  with  salted  codfish,  on  which, 
uncooked,  they  subsisted  until  the  first  of  August, 
when  they  reached  their  destination.  Cannon  roared 
welcome  from  the  fort  and  batteries ;  all  labor  ceased; 
4;he  storehouses  were  closed ;  and  the  zealousde  Mont* 
magny,  with  a  train  of  priests  and  soldiers,  met  the 
new-comers,  at  the  landing?.  All  the  nuns  fell  pros- 
trate, and  kissed  the  sacred  soil  of  Canada.  They 
lieard  mass  at  the  Church,  dined  at  the  fort,  and 
presently  set  forth  to  visit  the  new  settlement  of 
Sillery,  four  miles  above  Quebec."  The  residence  of 
the  Ursulines  nuns  was  not  yet  begun,  and  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Hospitaliires^  was  scarcely  pla- 
ced. They  found  shelter  in  anew  house  belonging  to 
the  Hundred* Associates,  near  Fort  St.  Louis,  whilst 
ihe  Ursulines  were  lodged  in  a  small  house,  on  a 
wharf,  belonging  to  Mr.  Juchereau  des  Chfttelets, 
near  the  warehouses  of  the  Company,  in  the  lower- 
town — Blanchard^s  Hotel  now  stands  on  the  site. 

AncieDt  Religions  eslablishmeDts* 

"  The  totally  different  policy  observed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  G-overnments,  as  to  the  religious 
establishment  of  their  Colonies  in  North  America, 
"sJ though  easily  asmgned  to  the  opposite  motive  of 
.each,  presents,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  interesting 
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contrast.  The  English  Colonies, — founded  by  zeal- 
ous Dissenters,  or  by  persons  who  conceived  that 
all  established  forms  of  religion  savoured  of  tyranny 
and  oppression — soon  received  the  most  judicious 
encouragement  from  the  parent  state,  and  obtained 
advantageous  charters  from  the  Crown.  They  en* 
tered  with  spirit  into  commercial  enterprises,  and 
made  rapid  advances  to  riches,  prosperity,  and  power. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  established  by 
men  of  a  different  stamp,  attached  to  the  forms  of 
their  ancient  religion — ^who  sought  to  enhance  their 
own  reputation,  and  to  extend  the  glory  and  power 
of  their  country,  by  penetrating  among  the  savage- 
tribes — ^by  converting  them  to  their  own  faith — ^by 
rigidly  excluding  what  they  considered  the  contami- 
nation of  calvinistic  doctrines — and  by  sending  among 
them  Missionaries,  in  order  to  establish  a  religious^^ 
dominion  over  them.  Actuated  by  these  powerful 
incentives,  they  commenced  by  keeping  good  faith 
with  the  savages, — they  cultivated  their  friendship- 
and  took  part  in  their  enmities  as  good  and  trusty 
allies.  Thus  they  soon  acquired  over  the  Indiau 
mind,  an  influence  far  more  extensive  than  any  other 
European  nation.  But  the  result  of  this  conduct  was 
not  politically  successfal,  as  regarded  the  advance 
of  the  colony.  By  far  too  great  a  portion  of  toil,  of 
zeal,  and  of  authority  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  Indian  tribes,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  result  of  an  amiable,  though,  perhaps,  mis- 
taken policy.  The  subserviency  of  their  colonial 
system,^  and  even  of  commerce  itself,  to  the  propaga* 
tion  of  the  religien  of  the  state  is  apparent  through- 
out  the  early  history  of  this  Colony,  and  hence  its 
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tardy  progress  under  the  French  Government ;  and 
its  present  inferiority,  as  to  riches  and  population, 
as  to  the  English  colonies  planted  about  the  same 
period. 

**  Whatever  neglect,  however,  the  temporal  affairs 
of  New  France  might  h^ve  experienced,  before  it  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Koyal  G-overnment 
in  1663 — it  is  clear  that  nothing  had  been  left  un»t- 
tempted  from  the  earliest  times,  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  settlers,  and  for  the  instrt^c- 
tion  of  the  neophytes  among  the  savages.  As  early 
as  1614,  on  the  formation  of  a  new  and  more  exten- 
sive company  of  merchants  trading  to  New  France, 
Champlain  had  the  devotion  to  introduce,  and  suf- 
ficient interest  to  obtain  the  passing  of  a  clause  in  the 
articles,  by  which  they  engaged  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  four  ecclesiastics,  who  were  to  be  sent  out  for  the 
important  object  of  spreading  the  true  religion  among 
the  natives.  The  views  of  the  piouct  founder  of 
Quebec  are  thus  explained :  "  Seeing  that  we  had 
no  Priests,  we  obtained  some  through  the  interference 
of  the  sieur  Houel,  who  had  a  peculiar  affection  to- 
wards this  holy  design,  and  who  told  me  that  the 
Ricollei  Fathers  would  be  proper  for  this  puri>06e, 
both  to  reside  in  our  habitation,  and  to  convert  the 
infidels.  I  agreed  in  this  opinion,  they  being  void 
of  ambition,  and  conforming  altogether  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis.  I  spoke  of  it  to  My  Lord,  the  Prince, 
who  entered  into  my  views ;  and  the  company  offer- 
ed of  their  own  accord,  to  support  them,  until  they 
could  obtain  a  Seminary,  which  they  hoped  to  do,  by 
means  of  the  chariiable  donations,  that  might  be 
bestowed  upon  them  for  the  care  and  instruction  of 
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youth."  Champlain  accordingly  sailed  from  Hon- 
fleur  on  the  24th  April,  1616,  with  four  Ricollet 
Fathers ;  and  after  a  favorable  passage,  without  meet- 
ing ice  or  any  other  impediment,  they  reached 
Tadoussac  on  the  25th  May,  where  they  returned 
thanks  for  their  safe  arrival. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  religious  commu- 
nities of  Quebec,  has  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  more  worthy  .of  ad- 
miration, the  liberality  of  the  design  on  the  part  of  the 
founders,  or  the  devotedness  and  fearlessness  display- 
ed by  those  appointed  for  its  execution.  The  early 
history  of  Canada  teems,  indeed,  with  instances  of 
the  purest  religious  fortitude,  zeal,  and  heroism — of 
young  and  delicate  females,  relinquishing  the  com- 
forts of  civilisation  to  perform  the  most  menial  offices 
towards  the  sick — to  dispense  at  once  the  blessings 
of  medical  aid  to  the  body,  and  of  religious  instruction 
to  the  soul  of  the  benighted  and  wondering  savage. 
They  must  have  been  upheld  by  a  strong  sense  of 
duty— an  overpowering  conviction  of  the  utility  of 
their  purposes, —a  full  persuasion  of  their  efficacy, 
both  towards  their  own  eternal  salvation,  and  that  of 
their  newly  converted  flock.  But  for  such  impres- 
sions, it  would  have  been  beyond  human  nature  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  the  Hopiialiires  made,  in 
taking  up  their  residence  in  New  France.  Without 
detracting  from  the  calm  and  philosophic  demeanor 
of  religion  at  the  present  day,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  pious  persons  could  be  found  willing  to  undergo 
fhe  fatigues,  uncertainty  and  personal  danger,  expe- 
rienced by  the  first  missionaries  of  both  sexes  in  New 
France.    Regardless  of  climate,  to  whose  horrors 
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they  were  entirely  unaccuBtomed— of  penury  and 
famine— of  danger  to  the  person— -of  death,  and  mar- 
tyrdom itself — they  pressed  onward  to  the  goal  to 
which  their  religions  course  was  directed — and  sus- 
tained by  something  more  than  human  fortitude — 
by  divine  patience.  They  succeeded  at  length  in 
establishing  on  a  firm  foundation  the  altars^  and  the 
faith  of  their  country  and  their  Q-od !  For  ambition's 
sake,  for  lucre,  for  fame — men  hare  braved  danger 
in  a  hundred  fights,  until  the  world  by  common  con- 
sent has  elevated  the  successful  tyrant  to  the  rank 
of  a  hero  among  his  fellows — but  to  incur  the  horrors 
of  savage  life,  the  risk  of  torture  and  even  death — in 
a  word,  the  agonizing  suspense  and  constant  anxieties 
of  a  missionary,  for  no  other  reward  than  that  of  self 
approbation,  and  with  no  other  support  than  that  of 
religion — requires  courage  and  devotion  of  a  far 
higher  order,  and  merits  glory  of  the  most  enduring 
character.  The  labors  and  privations  of  the  first 
religious  communities,  who  established  themselves 
even  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  were  many— their 
paths  were  dark,  dreary  and  intricate ;  but  the  bright 
star  of  enthusiasm,  like  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  carried 
them  along — they  felt  that  if  one  glimpse  of  the 
sacred  light  they  bore  could  be  brought  to  dawn  upon 
the  benighted  souls  of  those  they  wished  to  save, 
their  zeal  would  be  amply  rewarded,  and  their  labor 
forgotten. " 

The  tTrmllne  Conrent. 

"  This  institution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  powerful  representations  of 
the  Jesuits  settled  in  New  France.    The  object  of 
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the  latter  was  not,  however,  merely  to  provide  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  education  for  the 
female  children  of  the  French  residents.  They 
contemplated  the  instruction  also  of  the  young 
daughters  of  the  converted  Indian — so  extensive 
and  philanthropic  were  the  views  of  this  order.  The 
company  of  merchants  to  whose  direction  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  Colony  were  confided^ — ^men  of 
worldly  views,  and  more  anxious  for  a  good  return 
of  furs,  than  solicitous  of  extending  to  the  savage 
benefits,  which  seemed  to  them  unnecessary  and 
premature — took  no  steps  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  the  Ursulines.  In  justice  it  should  be  added, 
neither  did  they  take  measures  to  prevent  it 

"  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
into  effect  a  foundation  so  desirable  as  that  of  the 
Ursulines,  whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  female  children.  At 
length,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hospitaliires^  it  was  re- 
served for  a  young  widow  of  Alen^on,  a  person  of 
rank  and  fortune,  named  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  to 
surmount  every  obstacle;  and  to  accomplish  her 
purpose  by  devoting  her  whole  fortune,  and  conse- 
crating even  personal  labor  to  the  good  work.  "With 
two  Ursulines  from  Tours,  and  one  from  Dieppe,  she 
attended  the  rendez-vous  of  the  Canada  fleet,  and 
sailed  on  the  4th  May,  1639,  for  Quebec,  in  company 
with  the  HospiUdiires, 

'*  The  courage  and  devotion  of  Madame  de  La  Pel- 
trie  have  been  highly  celebrated.  Persons  of  similar 
qualities  have  appeared  in  almost  every  age  to  meet 
the  wants  of  society — without  whose  energy  and  self 
denial  few  of  those  philanthropic  institutions,  to 
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■which  the  world  owes  so  much  at  the  present  day, 
would  have  been  matured,  and  successfully  esta- 
Wished.  This  devout  lady  give  up  all  to  carry  into 
effect  her  laudable  design ;  and  is  even  said  to  have 
at  one  time  worked  with  her  own  hands  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground,  on  which  the  Ursuline  Convent 
now  stands.  She  divested  herself  of  all  superfluous 
clothing,  and  parted  with  her  wardrobe  to  supply 
Taiment  to  the  poor  children  of  the  colonists,  whom 
^he  fed  as  well  as  clothed :  her  whole  life  indeed 
was  a  series  of  charitable  deeds,  which  have  ren- 
-dered  her  name  illustrious  in  the  religious  annals  of 
Oanada.  The  fruits  of  her  valuable  foundation  are 
to  this  day  experienced,  in  the  excellent  education 
which  is  afforded  to  young  females  in  the  school  of 
^e  Ursuline  convent. 

^'  The  reception  of  the  XJrsulines  has  been  already 
described  under  the  Hotel-Dieu.  The  Hospitaliires 
went  immediately  to  Sillery — the  TJrsulines  were 
established  in  a  small  house  on  the  river  side,  most 
probably  on  the  St.  Charles.  Like  the  Hospitaliires 
they  suffered  trials  and  privations  innumerable. 
Scarcely  had  they  arrived,  when  the  small-pox  broke 
out  in  Quebec.  But  they  were  not  disconcerted: 
they  indeed  preserved  their  health,  and  had  prer 
^nce  of  mind  enough,  in  the  midst  of  death,  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, in  order  to  render  themselves  more  useful 
to  the  community  among  which  they  had  begun 
their  pious  career.  It  has  been  stated  that  their 
first  intention  was  to  educate  the  female  children  of 
the  Indians.  Finding  this  to  be  inconvenient,  and 
almost  impracticable,  they  were,  after  some  years, 
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reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  that  part  of  their 
design. 

^  The  Ursnlines  completed  their  first  conrent  in 
164L  It  was  bnilt  most  probably  of  wood ;  and 
stood  within  the  present  possessions  of  the  Gommn- 
nity,  between  St.  Lewis  Garden,  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Ursnle  Streets.  A  very  cnrious  pictorial  plan,  or 
map,  of  the  original  Oonrent  it  still  in  existence- 
In  this,  St.  Lewis  Street  appears  merely  a  broad  road 
between  the  original  forest  trees,  and  is  called  La 
Chrande  il/Z^e— without  a  bnilding  immediately  on 
either  side.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  La 
Grande  AlUe,  is  a  narrower  path,  called  Le  Ptiii 
ChemiHy  running  parallel  and  leading  into  the  forest. 
This  smaller  path  went  exactly  through  the  choir  oi 
the  present  Chapel ;  the  great  door  of  which  is  be- 
tween the  two  roads,  but  close  to  the  narrower  one^ 
as  described  in  the  map.  A  small  brook  ran,  appa- 
rently from  Gap  Diamond,  diagonally  accross  both 
La  Orande  AlUe  and  Le  Petit  Chemin ;  and  thence^ 
into  G-arden  Street.  Glose  to  the  spot  where  the 
Chapel  now  stands,  and  nearly  in  front  of  the  great 
door,  was  the  residence  of  Madame  de  La  Peltrie 
the  founder  of  the  Convent ;  which  is  described  in 
the  plan  as  occupying,  in  1642,  the  corner  of  Garden 
Street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  classical  school  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Severend  D.  Wilkie,  (in  1884).  The  Ursu- 
line  Convent  itself  stood  to  the  north-west  of  Madame 
de  La  Peltrie's  house,  abutting  on  Le  Petit  Chemin^ 
which  ran  jMiralled  to  St.  Loub  Street,  and  fronting 
towards  Garden  Street.  It  is  represented  as  being 
a  well  proportioned  and  substantial  building,  two 
stories  high,  with  an  attic — ^four  chimnies,  and  a 
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cupola,  ot  belfry  in  the  centre.  The  number  of 
windows  in  front  were  eleven  on  the  upper  story ; 
which  contained  thepar/otV,  dormitory,  and  infirmary. 
On  the  lower  story  were  the  Chapel,  and  other 
necessary  apartments.  The  door  leading  to  the  par^ 
loir,  which  was  in  the  tipper  story,  opened  on  the 
south  end :  that  of  the  Ohapel  was  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  convent  was  surrounded  by  a  court, 
in  which,  according  to  the  ancient  plan,  was  the 
well.  Several  female  children  are  represented  as 
taking  their  recreation  there  between  the  hours  of 
school  attendance.  In  other  compartments  of  this 
singular  map  are  seen,  la  Mire  de  t Incarnation,  so 
celebrated  by  Charlevoix,  instructing  the  young  iaw 
vagesseSf  under  an  ancient  ash  tree ; — Mire  St,  Joseph^ 
going  to  teach  the  catechism  to  the  Huron  and 
Algonquin  neophytes ;  and  Mire  St.  CroiXy  accom- 
panied by  a  young  Canadian  boarder,  proceeding  to 
visit  the  wigwams  of  the  savages,  some  of  whom  are 
represented  as  residing  in  the  forest,  inclosed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ITrsulines.  With  the  exception 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Convent,  its  court  yard,  and 
Madame  de  La  Peltrie's  house,  all  the  ground 
including  both  sides  of  St.  Lewis  Street,  is  repre* 
sented  in  the  picture  as  in  the  natural  state.  In  La 
Grtmde  AlUe — the  present  St.  Lewis  Street — we  see 
M.  Daillebonst,  the  governor,  on  horseback,  riding 
gently  along — ^he  has,  apparently,  just  been  convers* 
ing  with  Madame  de  La  Peltrie,  who  is  entering 
her  own  house,  conducting  a  young  female  by  the 
hand.  In  G-arden  Street  are  several  priests,  pro* 
bably  RecoUets,  approaching  the  convent. 
^^  The  plan  we  have  attempted  to  describe  is  pro« 
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bably  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting, 
representation  extant  of  any  portion  of  Quebec  in 
its  early  days. 

"  In  1650,  the  Convent  was  destroyed  by  fire — an 
enemy  which  proved  most  destructive  to  the  early 
establishments  of  Quebec.  The  fire  broke  out  on  the 
30th  December,  and  was  occasioned  by  some  coals 
which  had  been  left  by  a  sister  employed  in  the 
bakehouse,  which  was  in  a  cellar  at  the  north  end 
of  the  building.  The  nuns  made  their  escape  by 
the  door  at  the  south  end,  which  led  by  a  staircase 
to  the  par  loir ;  but  the  building  was  entirely  consum- 
ed. Its  inmates,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  were 
kindly  received,  and  hospitably  entertained  during 
three  weeks,  by  the  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  On 
the  21st  January,  1651,  they  removed  to  the  house 
of  Madame  de  La  Peltrie,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception.  On  this  occasion  a  solemn  act, 
or  convention,  was  drawn  up  and  executed  by  the 
Superiors  of  the  Ursulines  and  the  Hospitalieres,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  "  that  in  order  to  preserve  a 
perpetual  and  indissoluble  union  and  love  between 
the  two  communites,  there  shall  exist  between 
them  for  the  future,  an  entire  friendship,  and  parti- 
cipation of  spiritual  goods,  with  a  mutual  exchange 
of  good  offices,  and  prayers. " 

''  In  the  plan  of  the  old  Convent  to  which  we  have 
above  referred,  there  is  also  introduced  a  represen- 
tation of  Sister  St.  Laurent,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
merit,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  sainted 
Nuns  the  Community  ever  possessed.  She  greatly 
contributed  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  after  this  fire,  not  only  by  her  intelligence 
and  economy,  but  even  by  personal  labor. 
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"  On  the  2l8t  October,  1686,  on  ihef^te  of  St.  Ursula, 
and  during  the  performance  of  high  mass,  the  Con- 
vent caught  fire,  and  was  a  second  time  burned  to 
the  ground,  writhout  any  conjecture  as  to  the  manner 
in  wrhich  the  accident  originated.  Nothing  wras 
saved  from  the  rapidity  of  the  flames,  neither  provi- 
sions, or  linen,  or  any  other  clothing  than  that  in 
use  at  the  time.  Once  more,  the  Ursulines  took 
refuge  with  the  Hospitaliires^  who  received  them 
as  kindly  as  before,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five ; 
and  they  again  remained  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks  under  the  roof  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  receiving 
every  possible  mark  of  attention  and  commiseration 
from  that  Community.  In  the  mean  time,  such 
was  the  utility  of  this  institution,  that  every  one 
took  an  interest  in  the  reparation  of  the  disaster. 
The  Governor  and  the  Intendant,  the  Jesuits  and 
other  communities  all  contributed  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  The  rebuilding  of  the  convent  was 
soon  commenced;  and  a  small  house  was  hastily 
constructed,  in  which  they  passed  the  winter,  all 
the  necessary  furniture  and  utensils  having  been 
generously  supplied  by  the  HospiialUres.  It  was 
singular,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Ursu- 
lines left  the  Hotel-Dieu,  accompanied,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  and  friendship,  by  the  Superior  and  one  or 
two  of  the  nuns  Hospiialiires,  the  latter  were  near 
being  reduced  to  the  same  extremity  as  that  from 
which  they  had  relieved  the  Ursulines.  One  of  the 
Hospitalises,  who  had  returned  much  fatigued,  after 
passing  the  day  in  assisting  the  Ursulines  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  their  temporary  residence,  fell 
asleep  in  her  cell,  leaving  a  candle  burning  in  the 
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socket,  which  soon  communicated  to  the  furniture. 
Fortunately,  the  sister  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
all  was  secure  before  retiring  for  the  night,  dis- 
covered the  accident  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the 
careless  nun,  and  probably  the  whole  building 
from  destruction. 

"  The  Ursuline  Convent  of  Quebec  having  been 
found  of  such  utility,  the  inhabitants  of  Three-Aivers 
made  application  to  Monseigneur  de  St.  Yallier, 
then  Bishop,  for  a  separate  foundation  of  Ursulines 
for  that  Borough  This  was  accomplished  in  1697, 
when  the  TJrsuline  Convent  was  established  there, 
depending  upon  the  Community  of  Quebec ;  and 
uniting,  with  their  own  consent,  the  office  of  Ursu- 
lines  with  that  ot'Hospilaliires — at  once  educating 
the  female  children,  and  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick.  A  similar  union  of  the  duties  of  these 
two  Communities  was  fpund  convenient  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  Ursulines  were  established  at  New 
Orleans  in  1725,  and  combined  with  their  other 
occupations  the  care  of  the  Hospital. 

"  The  nunnery,  which  with  is  garden  and  outbuild- 
ings  occupies  seven  acres  of  ground  within  its  own 
Fief  of  St.  Joseph,  is  a  plain  but  commodious  edifice 
of  stone,  two  stories  high,  forming  a  square  of  about 
thirty-eight  yards  long,  by  forty  feet  deep.  The  rest 
of  the  site,  with  the  exception  of  the  court,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  productive  garden,  and  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall.  The  Chapel  and  Choir  of  St.  Ursula  is 
ninety-five  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet  bread.  Quite 
plain  and  unpretending  without,  its  altars  are  highly 
adorned,  and  the  whole  interior  is  not  deficient  in  a 
venerable  and  religious  appearance.     Within   the 
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grating,  it  is  connected  with  the  Convent ;  and  opens 
to  the  public  towards  Q-arden  Street.  In  the  ancient 
plan  above  mentioned,  the  exact  site  of  the  present 
door  is  accurately  laid  down,  as  we  have  described 
it  above. 

"  Within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  lie  buried  the 
remains  of  the  gallant  Marquis  De  Montcalm,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  eventful  battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  18th  September,  1759.  A  year  or 
two  ago  (in  1882,)  a  plain  marble  slab  was  placed  in 
the  TJrsuline  chapel  to  the  memory  of  this  brave  but 
unfortunate  soldier,  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Aylmer,  Governor-in -Chief  of  these  Provinces.  The 
following  is  the  simple  inscription  upon  this  slab  : — 

Honneur 

4 

Montcalm  I 

Le  destin  en  lui  d^robant 

La  Victoire, 

L*a  racooipeas^  par 

UneMort  GJorieusel 

•'  The  TJrsuline  chapel  contains  several  good  pic- 
tures, which  may  be  examined  on  application  to  the 
Chaplain.'  Among  them  is  a  Mater  Dolorosa  by  Van- 
dyke :  a  picture  on  a  religious  subject  by  the  cele- 
brated Le  Sueur : — The  capture  of  Christians  by  Alge- 
rine  pirates^  by  Bestout,  historical  painter  to  the  King 
of  France,  who  died  in  1783:— Two  pictures,  The 
Saviour  at  meat  in  Simorls  house^  and,  A  full  length 
portrait  of  the  Redeemer^  by  Champagne,  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  who  was  afterwards  painter  to  the 
Queen  of  France,  and  died  in  1674. 

^'  The  community  of  the  TJrsulines  consist  of  a  Su* 
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perior,  forty-two  professed  nuns,  (in  1834)  and  some 
novices.  Their  rules  are  rigidly  exclusive,  and  their 
Convent  is  not  open  to  public  inspection,  beyond  the 
Parloir  and  the  Chapel  It  is  in  its  interior  neat,  well 
arranged,  and  tastefully  decorated.  The  nuns  are 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  young  females  in  useful 
knowledge,  and  ornamental  education  when  requir- 
ed ;  their  school  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Province  The  paintings  executed  by 
themselves  are  much  admired :  their  embroidery 
and  fancy  work  are  sold  af  high  rates.  The  proceeds 
of  the  skill  and  labor  of  these  nuns  go  to  augment 
the  common  stock,  and  enable  them  to  extend  their 
usefulness  without  diminishing  the  fixed  property 
of  their  Community."  i 

"  The  15th  of  June,  1640,  was  a  dark  day  for  de 
Montmagny's  pious  followers.  A  fire,  fanned  by  a 
high  wind  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  swept  away  the 
Governor's  chapel,  the  Jesuits'  residence  adjoining, 
the  parish  Church  Notre-Dame  de  Recouvrance,  which 
stood  a  little  to  the  north-east.  In  less  than  three 
hours,  scarcely  anything  remained  of  these  wooden 
structures.  Nearly  all  the  contents  were  destroyed :  * 
the  church  vases,  bells,  church  registers  of  marriages, 
baptisms  and  burials,  as  well  as  valuable  stores  of 
clothing  for  the  Three  Rivers,  Sillery  and  Notre- 
Dame-des-Anges  settlements.  The  Jesuits  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  until  de  Montmagny  could 
lend  them  a  house  to  reside  in. 


1  Hawkin's  Picture  of  Quebec 
8  See  note,  page  21. 
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The  Hotel-Diea* 

^  "We  have  already  mentionned  the  dangers  and  pri- 
Taticms  endured  not  only  by  the  Missionaries,  who 
were  conducted  by  religious  fervor  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forest,  far  from  the  habitations  of  civilised 
man — but  by  young  and  delicate  females,  sprung 
from  ancient  and  respectable  families,  who  flocked 
to  New  France  as  to  a  glorious  field  of  Christian 
exertion.  Of  these,  none  were  more  ^conspicuous 
than  the  Hospitaliires^  or  religious  ladies  forming 
the  community  of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

"  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Colony  of  Cham* 
plain  after  its  restoration  to  the  French,  in  1638, 
was  the  foundation  of  an  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Quebec. 
Europeans,  who  came  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
rude  and  untried  climate,  after  a  navigation  in  those 
days  both  long  and  perilous,  were  subject  to  fre- 
quent and  distressing  maladies,  particularly  during 
the  winter ;  against  the  rigors  of  which,  they  were 
unprovided  both  as  to  clothing  and  diet.  To  alle- 
viate the  evils  which  arose  from  the  general  want 
of  those  comforts  which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of 
advanced  civilisation,  they  had  no  other  resource 
than  in  public  and  charitable  foundations.  Nor  was 
such  an  establishment,  as  the  Hotel-Dieu  less  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  the 
absence  of  medical  care  among  themselves -their 
ignorance  of  the  more  formidable  diseases,  and  their 
natural  dislike  to  witness,  much  less  long  to  tolerate, 
even  their  nearest  connexions  in  a  state  of  feebleness 
and  sickness — rendered  them  insensible,  while  in 
their  savage  state,  to  the  delicacy  of  medical  attend- 
ance, and  incapable  of  providing  other  than  tern- 
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porary  remedies  for  sickness  or  accident.  To  the 
Nuns  Hospitaliires  the  savages,  who  were  overcome 
by  sickness,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  owed 
the  cure  of  their  bodies,  and  their  soul's  health — 
zeal  and  charity  combined  to  render  such  proselytes 
dear — and  Christianity  must  have  appeared  to  the 
converted  Indians  in  its  most  attractive  and  endear- 
ing aspect — not  only  insuring  happiness  in  a  future 
fitate,  but  presenting  immediate  consolation  and 
relief  from  the  bitterness  of  their  personal  maladies. 
"  The  colony  being  as  yet  too  poor  to  undertake 
thisnecessary  establishment,  through  the  represen* 
tations  of  the  Jesuits,  the  subject  came  to  be  discuss* 
ed,  and  soon  to  be  popular  among  the  rich  and 
powerful  of  the  mother  country.  In  1636,  the 
Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  niece  to  the  famous  Cardinal 
de  Eichelieu,  resolved  to  found  an  Hotel-Dieu  in 
Quebec,  at  her  own  expense.  She  was,  however, 
liberally  assisted  by  her  relative ;  and  during  their 
joint  lives,  they  continued  to  testify  their  kindness  and 
affection  towards  the  foundation.  By  contract  passed 
on  the  16th  April  1637,  they  gave  an  annual  rent 
of  fifteen  hundred  livres,  on  a  capital  of  twenty 
tho^isand,  as  a  commencement  of  their  laudable  and 
benevolent  design :  on  condition  "•  that  the  Hospital 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  death  and  precious  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Grod,  shed  for  the  mercy  of  all  mankind ; " 
and  that  masses  should  be  said  forever  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  founders.  This  donation  was 
afterwards  doubled  in  amount — but  the  revenues 
appear  never  to  have  been  equal  to  the  expenses 
incurred ;  and  of  late  years  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the 
Legislature  has  been  frequently  bestowed  upon  this 
deserving  community. 
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"  In  the  execution  of  the  foandation»  the  Ducheas 
d'Aiguillon  obtained  from  the  Company  of  mer- 
chants a  considerable  concession  of  waste  lands, 
which  they  called  Ste«  Marie ;  and  a  grant  of  a  piece 
of  ground  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  being  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel-Dieu,  its  buildings 
and  spacious  garden,  covering  altogether  about 
twelve  acres. 

"  The  Duchess  had  proposed  to  the  Hospitaliires  of 
Dieppe  to  take  charge  of  the  new  foundation  at 
Quebec.  These  nuns  jojrfuUy  acqepted  the  offer; 
and  three  of  their  community  eagerly  prepared 
themselves  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  dis- 
charge of  what  they  considered  a  religious  duty. 
The  eldest  was  chosen  superior  :  her  age  was 
twenty-nine — the  youngest  was  only  twenty-two 
years  old. 

''  The  fleet  for  New  France  at  thai  time  had  its 
rendez-vous  at  Dieppe ;  where,  amidst  the  encoura- 
gement and  congratulation  of  all  classes  interested 
in  the  design,  they  embarked  on  the  4th  May  1689, 
^uscompanied  by  other  vessels,  having  on  board 
Madame  de  La  Peltrie,  and  three  Ursuline  Nuns, 
destined  for  a  new  Convent  at  Quebec — several  Je- 
suits, and  other  Prie&ts  for  the  different  missions. 
After  a  rough  passage,  and  some  danger  from  the 
ice,  they  arrived  safe  at  Tadoussac  on  the  16th  July. 
Here  they  remained  some  days,  subjected  to  much 
inconvenience,  until  they  found  a  small  vessel  to 
take  them  up  the  river  to  Quebec.  On  the  81st  July, 
they  approached  the  harbor,  but  the  tide  being  against 
them,  it  was  resolved  to  land  opon  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
then  uninhabited.  They  passed  the  nightia  wigwams 
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constructed  for  the  purpose,  one  for  the  nuns, 
another  for  the  Priests,  and  a  third  for  the  crew. 
The  next  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  haying 
first  ordered  ihe  muskets  to  be  discharged,  and  fires 
to  be  made  in  the  woods,  in  token  of  their  joy  and 
gratitude  for  tiieir  safe  arrival  in  the  land  of  promise 
— ^the  scene  of  their  Christian  labors.  These  fires 
being  observed  from  Quebec,  the  Chevalier  de  Mont- 
magny,  who  had  succeeded  Ohamplain  in  the 
Government,  sent  forward  a  canoe,  which  Boon 
returned  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  nuns.  The  first  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  the  ladies  arrived,  so  long  and  so  ardently 
desired,  was  thought  worthy  of  being  celebrated  as 
a  F^te.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  all  labor  sus- 
pended. The  troops  were  under  arms,  and  the 
Gt)vemor  at  their  head  received  the  religious 
heroines  on  the  river  side,  under  a  salute  from  the 
Fort.  On  landing,  they  reverentially  kissed  the 
chosen  ground ;  and  afterthe  first  compliments,  were 
led  by  the  G-ovemor,  and  the  acclamation  of  the 
people,  to  the  Jesuits  Church,  then  the  ParoUie 
where  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  High  Mass  performed, 
in  thanksgiving  for  their  safe  arrival. 

''  Notwithstanding  the  joyful  reception  which 
these  nuns  met  with,  such  was  then  the  poverty  of 
Quebec,  that  they  for  some  time  suffered  the  greatest 
privations,  even  to  the  want  of  necessary  food  and 
clothing,  until  they  were  permanently  established 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  which  did  not  arrive  for  many 
years  afterwards.  They  were  at  first  lodged,  as  has 
been  stated  elsewhere,  in  a  small  house  belonging  to 
the  Company,  where  their  only  ftirniture  was  a 
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table  and  two  benches.  They  were  eyen  indebted  to 
the  GoTAiaor  for  their  first  meal  in  New  France ; 
«nd  as  their  baggage  was  still  on  board  their  vessel 
at  Tadonssac,  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  branches 
of  trees,  laid  npon  the  floor,  until  the  16  th  August, 
when  they  received  their  foumiture  and  eflfects. 

"  After  taking  tessons  in  the  Algonquin  tongue 
from  father  LeJeune>  they  commenced  their  labors 
by  receiving  several  siek  persons,  whom  they  tended 
with  great  care,  as  well  Indians  as  French.  The 
«mall*pox  broke  out  among  the  former  with  great 
virulence,  and  the  liature  of  their  employment  would 
iiave  been  intolerable  to  delicate  females,  had  they 
ftot  been  supported  throughout  by  a  powerful  sense 
of  religious  duty. 

''  In  1 640,  they  gave  up  their  house  in  Quebec  to  the 
tise  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  residence  had  been  destroy- 
od  by  fire  ;  and  retired  to  St.  Michel  ^illery ),  which 
had  been  lent  to  them  by  Monsieur  de  Puiseaux. 
As  the  site  of  their  grant  in  the  city,  on  which  the 
Hotel-Dieu  now  stands,  appeared  to  them,  in  the 
in£anoy  of  their  pecuniary  means,  every  way  incon- 
venient from  its  rocky  and  uneven  nature,  and  the 
deficiency  of  water,  which  could  only  then  be  obtain- 
ed by  deseettding  the  steep  cliff  to  the  River  Si 
Ohairles — they  determined  to  suspend  the  buildings 
which  had  been  oommencod  upon  it,  and  to  erect  a 
otone  house  at  SiUery,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ostablishment  of  the  Jesuits  there.  They  were 
indiuced  to  do  this  the  rather,  as  the  Indians  greatly 
preferred  a  residence  there  to  Quebec;  although 
not  long  afterwards,  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois 
vrea^refi  Sillery  a  much  loss  secure  position.    The 
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Hdspilaliires  of  Qnebeci  having  been  joined  in  1640 
by  two  additional  nuns  from  the  community  of 
Dieppe,  maJking  in  all  fire,  laid  the  first  stone  of  their 
bxuldings  at  Sillery,  on  the  9th  July,  with  great  ce* 
remony ;  but  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Michel  until 
it  was  habitable  in  1641.  Their  condition  on  taking 
possession  of  this  house,  which  was  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  more  than  a  league  from  Quebec,  living  among 
savages,  with  no  other  French  protectors  than  the 
Mis&ionaries.  Here  they  passed  the  first  winter  in 
great  distress,  still,  hoWever,  continmng  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  savages,  converting  and  healing  them* 
They  resided  at  Sillery  four  years,  after  which, 
owing  to  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Iroquois,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Quebec, — where  they  resid- 
ed  in  a  small  house  on  the  river  »ide,  lent  to  them 
by  the  Gk^vernor — and  resumed  their  building  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Hospital.  They  were  at  thi* 
time  seven  in  number. 

*'  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  this  first  building,  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Hotel-Dieu,  was 
covered  in,  the  Ho$p%talieres  took  possession;  and 
personally  aided  the  workmen  in  completing  it  by 
their  manual  labor.  Their  chapel  was  eonsecrated 
on  the  16th  March,  1646,  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to 
the  little  community,  which  consisted  at  this  time 
of  only  five  professed  nuns,  a  chaplain,  four  boarders, 
a  female  domestic,  and  seven  laboring  men.  During 
this  year,  they  successively  administered  relief  t9 
forty-six  natives  of  France,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  savages,  some  of  whom  remained  five  and 
six  months  in  the  hospital    They  had  moreover 
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under  their  constant  protection  a  wigwam  of  ten 
savages,  whom  they  maintained  all  the  year  round. 

"  It  appears  by  a  bargain  made  by  these  nuns  for 
the  clearance  of  the  ground  about  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  livres  per  arpent,  equal 
to  six  pounds  five  shillings,  Halifax  currency,  was 
the  common  price  at  this  time  for  the  performance  of 
such  work. 

"  At  this  period  they  had  acquired,  partly  by  pur- 
chase and  partly  by  concession,  the  farm  of  St.  Sau- 
veur :  having  sold  their  lands  at  Sillery  to  M.  D'Au* 
teuil.  They  also  received  a  gift  of  the  fief  St.  Ignace, 
half  a  league  in  front  by  six  in  depth,  from  M. 
Giffard,  Seignior  of  Beauport,  as  a  dowry  for  his 
daughter,  who  took  the  veil  in  1648.  The  dread  of 
the  Iroquois,  however,  prevented  the  settlement  of 
this  Seigniory  until  the  year  1662. 

"  Three  nuns  having  arrived  from  France  in  1648. 
the  number  of  these  devoted  ladies  was  increased  to 
nine.  About  this  time  a  number  of  families  came 
out  irom  France  to  settle  in  Quebec  ;  and  to  these, 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  Hospitaliires  were 
found  of  signal  benefit  immediately  after  their  arrival.  * 

"  In  1649,  after  the  utter  destruction  by  the  Iroquois 
of  two  Huron  Villages,  called  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Ignace,  and  ihe  cruel  death  of  Father  de  Breboeuf 
and  G-abriel  Lallemant,  the  Missionaries,  the  unfor- 
tunate Hurons — broken  hearted,  and  utterly  unable 
to  bear  up  against  the  incessant  attacks  of  their 
hereditary  enemies — or  rather,  the  sad  remains  of 
that  once  powerful  and  interesting  people,  took  re- 
fuge near  Quebec,  where  they  were  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  treated  by  the  Hospitaliires  and  the 
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Jesuits.  Tbe  descendants  of  these  Huron  refugees: 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  village  of  Indian  Lorette 
— ^presenting  a  striking  and  melancholy  contrast  with 
their  former  power  and  condition,  when  they  stepped 
as  lords  of  the  soil  over  the  magnificent  country 
which  borders  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron«  Selative 
to  the  massacre  oi  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Ignace,  there 
is  a  picture  at  present  in  the  Chaplain's  room  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  which  derives  its  interest  from  its  sub^ 
ject,  the  dreadful  death  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the 
torture  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  refined 
cruelty  of  the  Iroquois. 

*^  The  first  Hospital,  being  built  of  wood,  and  only 
fourteen  feet  wide,  was  soon  found  too  limited  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  applicants.  By 
great  exertions,  and  by  the  donaticms  of  generous 
individuals  both  in  the  colony  and  in  France,  the 
Hospitaliires  were  enabled  to  build  another,  more 
commodious  in  dimension,  and  far  more  solid  in 
construction.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th 
October,  1664,  by  Mr.  De  Lauzon,  the  Ghovemor,  in 
presence  of  the  Clergy  and  principal  inhabitants. 
The  new  buildings  which  consisted  of  an  Hospital,, 
now  the  female  ward,  a  choir,  and  a  Church  were 
finished  in  1658,  and  the  latter  was  consecrated  by 
the  Abb6  de  Qu^lus,  Grand  Yicaire,  on  the  10th 
August.  Mass  was  first  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month. 

'*  The  weakness  of  the  Colony,  and  the  defenceless 
state  of  Quebeo  in  1660,  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact,  that  such  was  the  dread  inspired  by  the  Iro- 
quois, who  hovered  around  io  the  number  of  seven 
hundred  warriors,  that  it  was  not  considered  8af<^ 
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for  the  Sospttaliires  and  the  Ursulmes  to  remain  in 
their  respective  conrentft  drudng  the  night.  They 
accordingly  removed  every  eveniiig  to  the  Jesuite* 
college,  where  appartments  were  assigned  to  them. 
Fatroles  were  established  at  night  to  protect  the  city, 
which,  bntfor  these  precautions,  would  have  assuredly 
been  fired  by  their  daring  and  implacable  assailants. 
This  state  of  alarm  oontinaed  for  three  weeks;  when 
the  Iroquois  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the 
posts  between  Three  Eivers  and  Quebec,  killing  no 
less  than  eighty  French,  and  a  great  number  of 
Algonquins  and  Hurons.  They  established  them- 
selves in  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  whence  M.  De  Lauzon, 
son  of  the  former  governor  of  that  name,  lost  his 
V  own  valuable  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  followers,  in 

vainly  attempting  to  disloge  them.  Satisfied  with 
their  triumph,  they  at  length  retired,  leaving  Quebec 
once  more  to  repose ;  and  restoring  the  nuns  to  their 
accustomed  charitable  duties. 

'*  In  1672,  the  Colony  had  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  ensure  its  security  from  the  Iroquois ; 
and  as  many  settlers  come  out  each  spring,  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population  rendered  the 
augmentation  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  again  necessary; 
and  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  M.  Talon,  the 
Intendant,  who  may  be  called  the  Pericles  of  Quebec, 
another  ward  and  an  additional  wing  were  under- 
taken, the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  5th 
May  1672,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  and  other 
dignitaries.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  nionth,  the 
Intendant,  in  order  to  show  the  respect  he  enter- 
tained ibr  the  Duchess  D'Aiguillon,  the  original 
founder  of  the  £h>tel-Dieu,  caused  a  brass  plate  to 
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be  inserted  into  the  foundation  stone,  bearing  the 
arms  of  that  illustrions  lady,  and  the  following  Latin 
inscription,  written  by  his  nephew,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a  young  man  of  much  promise  at  the  time : — 

— ^BfFDSO  GhBISTI  S4>6UINI  bt 
MISERICORDIA   MaTRI,    SEOKNTE 

Glkhkntr  X. 
Begnante  invicto,  pacifioo  R*>ge  Ghristianissimo,  Lddovigo,  XIV,  bene- 
diceote  Framcisco,  primo  Canadensium  Episcopo,  et  precante  Virgi- 
Dum  Hospitalarium,  praeside  Rbnata  a  Nativivate,  complaudente 
Golonia  tmi versa  :  nee  non  pro  singular!  sua  in  pauperes  el  aegros 
incolas  charitale,  procurante  illostrisfdmo  Viro  D  D.  Joanne  Talou, 
jfirariae,  Juri,  ac  toti  Politics  Rei,  Nova  GallisB  summo  Fraefecto. 
Quod  olim  pi^  Aindarat  Nosocomium,  angescente  Golonia  hoc  novo 
liberaliter  auget  Hospitio,  immortalis  memoriffi  et  omni  laadum  genere 
Bminenlissimi  Diicis  Gardinalis  Arxandi  superstes,  et  sorore  neptis 
dignissima,  Maria  k  Vicbnerot  Ducissa,  cui  salus  elglona  sempitema 
Anno  salutis  inslauralO/  M.D  GLXXII. 

TRANSLATED. 

To  the  honor  of  the '  blood  oT  Ghrfst,  shed  For  mankind,  and  the 
Mother  of  Mercy,  in  the  PontiQcate  of  Glembnt  X.  in  the  reign  of  the 
invincible,  peaceful  and  most  Gbristian  King  Louis  XiV,  with  the 
benediction  of  Francis,  first  Bishop  of  the  Canadians,  and  at  the 
request  of  Rbkb  de  la  nativitb,  Superior  of  the  nuns  Hospitalieres, 
with  the  applause  of  the  whole  colony,  also  as  a  mark  of  bis  peculiar 
affection  towards  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Jean  Talon,  Iiitendant  of  Justice,  Police  and  Finance  in  Mew  France 
—The  same  Hospital  which  she  bad  originally  so  piously  found&t,  on 
the  encrease  of  the  Golony,  was  augmented  by  a  second  liberal  dona- 
tion, by  Mahia  db  Vignehot.  Duchess  D*Aiguil)on.  surviving  niece  of 
the  immortal  and  most  eminent  Cardinal  Duke  Armand,  to  whom  be 
health  and  everlasting  glory.    In  the  year  of  salvation  MDGLXXII. 

"In  1696,  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Hotel-Dien,  which  with  subsequent 
improvements  gradually  assumed  their  present 
appearance. 

"  The  present  edifice  is  a  substantial  and  capacious 
building,    three    stories  high,    standing   between 
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Palace-Gkite  and  Hope-Ghate.  Its  longest  portion  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  by  seventeen  in  depth. 
On  the  north-west  side,  the  wing  is  only  fifty  yards 
long,  and  two  stories  high.  Erery  medical  care  and 
delicate  attendance  is  here  gratuitously  afforded  to 
the  afliicted  poor  by  the  religions  community,  which 
consists  of  a  superior,  about  thirty  three  nuns,  two 
noyices  and  a  postulant.  The  church  is  simple  and 
plain,  haying  a  few  paintings  which  may  be  seen 
on  proper  application  being  made  to  the  chaplain^ 
Several  are  also  distributed  throughout  the  various 
rooms  and  wards.  Three  or  four  pictures  are  stated 
to  be  originals,  and  are  by  eminent  masters :  as  The 
Nativity,  by  Stella,  a  French  painter  v^^  ^i^d  in 
1661  :—The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Coypel,  who  died 
in  1707,  and  £1^.  Bruno,  by  the  celebrated  Eustache 
Le  Sueur,  who  died  in  1655.  He  was  called  the 
Raphael  of  France,  and  his  principal  work  was  the 
life  of  St.  Bruno,  in  a  series  of  twenty-two  pictures 
preserved  in  the  Ohartreux,  at  Paris."  * 
From  1642  to  1646,  *  the  annals  of  Quebec  are 

1  Hawkins*  Picture  of  Quebec. 

s  '*  In  1646,  after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  parish  church,  divine 
worship  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  Honored 
Associates,  which  stood,  as  near  as  possible,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
hy  the  Bnglish  Cathedral ;  there  is  quite  a  circumstantial  account  in 
the  Journal  for  that  year,  of  the  march  followed  by  the  procession 
at  the  F^le-Dieu  ;  also,  a  notice  of  the  fire-worlcs  got  up  for  the  f^ie  de 
la  Saini-Jean  Baptistet  on  the  23rd  June,  1646;  fVom  which  year,  we 
believe,  dates  the  origin  of  the  national  festival.  On  the  t7th  or 
18th  April,  1646,  the  river  was  tree  of  ice ;  the  fields  were  sown  a  short 
time  previous. 

New  Year's  day,  in  1646,  was  well  kept  up.  His  Excellency 
Govpmor  de  Montmagny,  after  being  tendered  the  complimonts 
of  the  season  by  discharges  of  fire-arms,  called  on  the  Jesuits.  The 
Laird   of  Beauport,   Robert  Giffard,  called  also;    the  Nuns  sent 
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barren  of  any  incident  of  note.  What  with  religions 
ceremonies,  fighting  or  watching  the  nbiqnitous  Iro- 
quois, the  Governor  had  his  hands  full  of  business. 

In  2Srd  September,  1647,  the  ^corner  stone  of  ^  a 
new  parish  Church,  the  present  Cathedral  or  Basilica, 
was  begun  and  opened  for  public  worship  nine  years 
later,  in  1656 ;  though  the  first  mass  was  said  in  it^ 
on  the  24th  October  1650,  as  a  propiatory  ofierin^, 
for  a  continuance  of  peace  with  the  savages,  it  was 
dedicated,  by  M.  de  Montmagny,  to  the  Virgin, 
under  the  name  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Paix.  As  eajrly 
as  1645,  Mr.  de  Montmagny  and  the  inhabitants  had 
appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  beaver  skins  to  the  building 
thereof!  ^ 

The  popular  Q-overnor  of  Quebec,  Charles  Huault 
de  Montmagny,  received,  in  1648,  what,  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider,  a  most  acceptable  gift :  he  was 
presented  with  the  first  horse  imi^orted  from  France. 

D'Ailleboust  succeeded,  in  1649,  to  de  Montma- 
gny. That  year,  the  extraordinary  tortures  inflicted 
on  the  devoted  missionaries,*  Lalemant,  Breboeuf,  and 
others,  and  the  massacre  of  Hurons,  on  the  shore  of 

rosaries  and  wax  candies,  and  what  was  Just  an  acceptable  for  the  oc 
casion, — meat  pies.  The  following  year,  amongst  the  gifts,  elt  ennes* 
presented  by  the  Governor,  were, — to  Father  Vimont,  two  bottles  of 
Spanish  wine^  to  Father  Le  Jeuna,  four  bottles  of  bipanish  wine  and 
two  capons.  On  the  7ih  January,  1648,  the  brewery  attached  to  the 
Jesuits  residence  was  burnt. 

1  See,  in  Archives  of  Basilica  of  Quebec,  Le  Linrt  de  VEgliset  Paroisse 
de  Quibee,  for  Acle  aulkenlique  de  la  pose  de  la  premUre  pimre  de  la 
CalMdrale, 

a  Hisioire  de  la  ColonU  frangaUe,  Vol,  I,  P.  33. 

3  For  particulars  of  the  tortures  of  the  missionaries,  see  MapU 
Leaves,  New  Series. 
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Lake  Simooe,  spread  terrM  and  sorrow  at  Qnebeo.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Hurons  followed :  a  portion  of  tlus 
once,  powerful  tribe,  which  had  numbered  30,000 
souls,  sought  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Orleans.  In 
1660,  we  find  400  of  them  hutted  in  the  city,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  H6tel-Dieu.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1668,  terror  stricken,  they  obtained  leave  to  pitch 
their  tents  under  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  in  the 
Grande  Place  (the  Eing).  From  thence,  they  emi* 
grated,  in  1667,  to  St.  Foye.  In  1698,  they  settled  at 
Ancienne  Loreiie ;  in  1700,  they  emigrated  to  Jeune 
or  Indian  Lorette,  where  their  descendants  exist  to 
this  day. 

From  1660  to  1660,  Indian  alarms  were  frequent 
at  Quebec,  and  in  it3  environs.  '*  In  the  summer  of 
1663,  all  Canada,"  says  Parkman,  '*  turned  to  fasting 
and  penance,  processions,  vows,  and  supplications. 
The  saints  and  the  Virgin  were  beset  with  uncesfiing 
prayer.  The  wretched  little  colony  was  like  some 
puny  garrison,  starving  and  sick,  compassed  with 
inveterate  foes,  supplies  cut  off,  and  succor  hopeless. 
Quebec  was  least  exposed  to  Indian  attacks,  being 
partially  covered  by  Montreal  and  Three  Bivers. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  safety  this  year,  even 
under  the  canon  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  At  Cap  Bouge, 
a  few  miles  above,  the  Jesuit  Poncet  saw  a  poor 
woman  who  had  a  patch  of  corn  beside  her  cabin, 
but  could  find  no  body  to  harvest  it  The  father 
went  to  seek  aid,  met  one  Mathurin  Franchetot, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  undertake  the  charitable 
task,  and  was  returning  with  him,  when  they  both 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Iroquois,  who  seized  them 
and  dragged  them  off.    Thirty-two  men  embarked 
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in  canoes,  at  Quebec,  to  follow  the  retreating  savages 
and  rescue  the  prisoners." 

We  next  read  of  a  grand  indian  council,  being  held 
at  Quebec,  probably  on  the  Grande  Place  (the  Ring) 
in  front  of  the  Fort.  "  Speeches  were  made  and 
wampun  belts  exchanged.  The  Iroquois  left  some 
of  their  chief  men  as  pledges  of  sincerity,  and  two 
young  soldiers  offered  themselves  as  reciprocal 
pledges  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  war  was 
over  ;  at  least  Canada  had  found  a  moment  to  take 
breath  for  the  next  struggle.  The  fur  trade  was 
restored  again,  with  promise  of  plenty  ;  for  the 
beaver,  profiting  by  the  quarrels  of  their  human 
foes,  had  of  late  greatly  multiplied. 

"  Yesterday,  "  writes  Father  Lemercier,  "  all  was 
dejection  and  gloom ;  to  day,  all  is  smiles  and  gayety. 
On  Wednesday,  massacre^  burning,  and  pillage,  on 
Thursday,  gifts  and  visits  as  among  friends.  If  the 
Iroquois  have  their  hidden  designs,  so,  too,  has  God." 

The  early  dawn,  on  the  19th  May,  1666,  witnessed 
at  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the  wholesale  butchery  of 
the  unfortunate  Hurons.  This  deed  of  blood  accom- 
plished the  forty  Iroquois  canoes,  glided  past  the 
city,  with  their  scalps  and  prisoners^  shouting 
defiance  to  the  terrified  inmates  of  Fort  St.  Louis  ; 
the  enemy  landed  above  and  below  the  town,  and 
plundered  the  houses  from  which  the  scared  inha- 
bitants had  fled.  War  to  day, — to  morrow  a  truce — 
or  council — perhaps,  amongst  these  savages,  one  of 
these  abominable  carnivals  of  gluttony  a  ''  medecine  " 
or  mystic  feast,  in  which  it  was  expected  the  guests 
would  devour  everything  set  before  them,  "  however, 
inordinate  in  quantity,  unless  absolved  from  duty 
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by  the  person,  in  whose  behalf  the  solemnity  was 
ordained  ;  he,  on  his  part,  taking  no  share  in  the 
banquet.  So  grave  was  the  obligation,  and  so 
strenuously  did  the  guest  fulfil  it  "  that  this  bene- 
volent gluttony  sometimes  ended  in  Heath:  this 
banqueting  was  called  ^^festin  d  manger  toutJ^ 

In  July  1658,  Mr.  d'Argenson,  the  new  Qovemor, 
arrived.  "  As  soon,  says  the  Relafions  of  1658,  as  d'Ar- 
genson's  ship  cast  anchor  off  Quebec,  d'Ailleboust 
went  on  board  to  pay  his  respects,  leaving  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  city  under  arms  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  new  Governor,  then  landed,  having 
sent  before  him  his  secretary  with  Mr.  d'Ailleboust, 
to  deliver  his  acknowledgments  to  the  people* 
Placing  himself  at  their  head,  d'Ailleboust  conducted 
d'Argenson  to  the  Fort  or  Castle  St.  Louis,  all 
marching  in  good  order.  There  the  keys  of  the  Fort 
were  handed  over,  while  the  cannon  on  the  remparts 
and  on  board  the  vessels  fired  a  salute,  which  re- 
sounded over  the  waters  and  forests.  The  Gbvemor* 
then,  after  taking  formal  possession  of  the  Oastel,  paid 
visits  to  the  Parish  Ohurch,  the  Ohapel  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  Hospital  and  the  House  of  the  Ursulines.  On 
the  next  day,  when  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his 
invited  guests,  was  heard  the  cry  "  To  arms  !"  and 
all  rushed  out  to  hunt  the  lurking  Iroquois,  but  the 
forest  shielded  the  ferocious  savages. "  The  Relation 
of  1660  graphically  describes  the  dreaded  ennemy : 
"  The  Iroquois  interrupt  all  our  joys,  and  are  the 
great  evil  of  New  France...  The  Iroquois  warriors  are 
so  crafty  in  their  approach,  so  sudden  in  their  attack, 
and  so  prompt  in  their  retreat,  that  ordinarily  their 
departure  gives  the  first  intelligence  of  their  coming. 
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They  approach  like  foxes,  attack  like  lions,  and  then 
fly  like  birds,  disappearing  more  swiftly  than  they 
eame.  What  would  be  more  easy  than  one  general 
surprise,  and,  killing  all  our  men  in  a  ^ngle  day  to 
carry  off  the  women  and  children  into  captivity  ? 
£ven  with  superior  numbers  we  dare  not  follow 
them  into  the  forests.  It  is  a  sort  of  miracle  that 
they  have  not  already  destroyed  us,  seeing  how  easy 
for  them  that  would  be.  Last  springs  the  alarm  was 
such  that  the  houses  in  the  country  were  all  aban- 
donned,  and  all  the  people  crowding  into  Quebec, 

gare  themselves  up  for  lost^^ 

For  half  a  century,  the  Flewde'Lis^  had  with  but 
one  interruption  waived  over  the  lofty  n^ge&  of  Sta* 
dacona.  France  had  a  stronghold  in  the  western 
hemisphere-^Fert  St  Louis ;  its  cannon  had  more 
than  once  proclaimed  to  the  countiless  tribes  of  the 
wildemess^^the  pleasure  of  Ononthio^  — peace  or 
War.  Quebec  was  the  seat  of  learning,— «it  had  a 
college  ; — the  bulwark  of  the  Eoman  Oatholic  faith-*— 
it  had  its  churches — its  convents ^its  monasteries — 
its  missionnaries  spread  from  Tadoussac  to  Florida. 
Quebec  had  much  to  be  jnroud  of — but  one  link,  in 
the  structure  was  deficient:  it  lacked  a  religious 
head — a  general  to  guide  her  devoted  soldiers  of  the 
cross.  So  thought  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Father 
Le  Jeune.  The  active  measures  he  adopted,  when 
in  France,  and  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Mothexi 
Anne  of  Austria,  resulted  in  the  selection,  of  a  spiri* 
tual  head  for  Oanada. 


t  OnoBthio  meant  in  ifas' Indian  idiom:  the  Great  IfountaiD^-^thus 
Ibey  designated  the  French  Governor. 


^ 
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The  Pope,  presented  to  the  French  King,  Francois* 
Xayier  de  Layal-MontmoTenoy — abb6  de  Montigny 
and  Bishop  of  PetrttKi,  in  partibus^  as  apostolical 
vicar.  ^  In  the  veins  of  the  first  Canada  Bishop, 
coursed  the  proud  blood  of  a'  Montmorency,  con* 
nected  with  royalty  itself.  The  name  of  Laval,  the 
''  holif  prelaU^  as  some  called  him,  sounds  like  music 
to  the  ears  ot  -omlj  Quebecers.  He,  it  was,  who 
founded  the  flourishing  semi^aary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions,  The  great  Univensity  of  wUch  the  Province 
is  proud,  rejoices  in  his  name — ^the  Laval  University* 
He  was  the  first  Canadian  Bishop ;  to  him  the  Soman 
Catholic  clergy  owe  their  present  independent 
constitution.  His  will  was  the  supreme  rule. 
Still  impartial  history  must  connect  his  name  with 
many  unseemly  religious  and  civil  beekerings.  His 
domineering  spirit  has  been  unsparingly  rebuked  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  some  of  them  churchmen 
like  himself.  The  hntorian  G-arneau,  was  outspoken 
on  the  subject,  and  the  learned  abb6  Faillon  has 
censured  in  no  measured  terms,  many  acts  of  the 
Bishop  of  Petreea.  In  his  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  introduction  of  *'  fire  water  "  amongst  the  In- 
dians, he  miist  certainly  be  upheld,  but  his  do* 
mineering  manner,  towards  foutisucoessive  govern** 
ors— d'Argen8dn,*-Hl'AvaQgo«rr,-^Mesy  and  Fronte- 
nac,  whom  by  his  influenoe,  at  Court,  .he  managed 
either  to  disgust  with  their  governments  or  to  have 
recalled,  and  the  tyrannical^  mode  he  adopted  to 

1  Born,  at  Laval,  in  Ihe  dioote  of  Chartrea,  30th  April;  1623.  He 
landed  at  Queb^,  on  the  6th  June,  1659,  died  1 708. 

t  Aceerding  to  -Belmont  and  abbd  Allot,  in  virtue  of  a  IMre  de 
cachd,  obtained  from  the  King,  the  abbi  de  Queylus  was  brought 
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remove  from  Canada,  his  sturdy  rival,  the  abb6  de 
Queylus,  are  matters  of  history,  which  all  the  pane* 
gyrists  in  the  world  will  fail  to  obliterate. 

Not  only  have  protestant  writers,  such  as  Parkman^ 
censured  freely,  the  shortcomings  of  the  great 
Churchman,  Eoman  Catholic  authors,  of  the  highest 
authority,  have  been  loud  in  their  denunciations—^ 
none  more  so,  than  the  learned  historian,  the 
abb4  Faillon.  For  all  that,  the  name  of  Laval  will 
long  endure,  as  a  symbol,  a  banner^  to  those  who 
seek  to  promote  religion  by  subordinating  the  state 
to  the  church. 

A  very  melancholy  incident  occurred  on  the  22nd 
June,  1661.  Seven  brave  m^n, — among  whom  the 
G-overnor's  son -^^  Jean  de  Lauzon,  G-rand  Senechal 
of  Canada,  who  had  sailed  down  the  river,  in  a  boat, 
to  meet  his  fellow  sportsman,  Couillard  de  Lepinay, 
then  on  a  hunting  expedition,  amongst  the  Islands 
adjacent  to  the  Island  of  Orleans  ^came  to  a  cruel,  a 
most  untimely  end.  Having  run  his  boat  aground,  in 
the  riviire  d  Maheux^  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  young 
de  Lauzon,  and  his  companions,  were  attacked  by 
some  eighty  Iroquois,  ambuscaded  in  an  adjoining 
house.  Though  the  Quebec  Nimrods'  fought  like 
lions,  they  were  butchered  to  the  last  man. 

Let  us  pass  over  minor  events  to  narrate  the 
particular  of  the  great  earthquake  which  for  five 
months  convulsed  all  Canada.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  translation,  to  a  valued  friend^  alas !  no  more, 
the  late  Gho.  Coventry,  of  Cobourg : 

down  by  a  squad  of  soldiers  fh)m  Montreal  and  shipped  to  France. 
(Bee  Hisloirt  de  la  Colcnie  frofipiise  au  Canada,  Faillon>  Vol.  II>  P. 
846.) 
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"  More  than  two  centuries  ago,  says  he,  a  'remark- 
able earthquake  took  place  in  Canada,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  lasted  off  and  on,  for  six  months.  At 
that  period,  the  country  was  but  little  known  except 

to  the  French  settlers;  consequently,  there  is  no 
European  account  of  it. 

A  Journal  was  kept  by  the  Jesuits,  at  Quebec, 
which  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  in  1858,  it 
was  first  printed  and  made  known  to  the  public. 

On  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  Earthquakes 
that  have  occurred  at  different  periods  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  during  the  same  year,  an  awful  one 
occurred  in  China,  when  800,000  persons  were 
buried  alive  in  Pekin,  alone.  That  city  is  six  degrees 
further  South  than  Quebec,  but  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  .its  ramifications  extended  to  both 
places,  only  far  less  severe  in  Canada,  in  as  much  as 
there  is  no  record  of  any  lives  being  lost. 

In  neither  country  has  the  science  of  G-eology 
been  carried  out  or  we  should  have  some  data  to 
go  by,  to  show  the  various  changes  of  the  Earth's 
surface.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we  are 
certain  that  very  great  changes  took  place.  Mountains 
became  valleys  and  vica  versa ;  rivers  were  dried  up 
and  diverted  into  another  channel ;  whole  forests 
were  submerged  and  mountains  .appeared  where 
there  were  none  before,  -  thus  in  a  few  months 
changes  took  place,  that  according  to  Lyell's  theory 
would  have  taken  thousands  of  years  to  effect. 
Father  Lalemant  transmitted  the  account  of  the 
earthquake  to  head  quarters,  in  Paris.  He  commencei^ 
the  account  by  stating  that  for  a  long  time  there  had 
been  signs  in  the  Heavens,  and  signs  on  the  eartht 
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/  Last  Autumn,  sajrs  our  narrator,  fiery  rarpents  were 
j  seen  in  the  air,-— 'then  mellow,  melodious  yoioes ; 
near  QuebeC}  a  large  globe  of  fire  was  risible,  which 
turned  night  into  day ;  a  meteor  also  was  seen  at 
Montreal  of  brilliant  fonn,  it  appeared  to  issue  from 
the  moon,  with  a  voice  like  thunder;  or  roaring  of 
cannon,  and  darting  eight  or  ten  miles  through  the 
sdr,  disappeared  behind  the  mountain. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  scene  of  aU  w^as  three 
distinct  suns.  It  was  a  beautiftil  morning  in  winter 
about  8  o'clock ;  a  light  vapour  arose  from  the  earth, 
which  reflected  the  rising  sun  ;  they  were  all  three 
in  a  direct  line, — the  true  sun  in  the  centre,  and 
the  reflected  ones,  one  on  either  side.  This  beautifftl 
phenomena  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  happened 
the  7th  of  January,  1668.  On  tihe-  14th  the  same 
thing  occurred  again,  but  not  quite  so  brilliant  as 
the  former  one.  There  was  nearly  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  the  first  of  September  1668;  it  com- 
menced Ih.  24m.  42  seconds,  and  finished  8h.  52m9 
44  seconds,  the  Earthquake  thren  ceased  " 

Fathor  Itallemant's  Joarnal* 

"  It  Was  on  the  6th  of  February  1668,  at  half-past 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  tbat  a  tremendous  noise 
caused  by  an  earthquake  was  heard  tfarrough  out  the 
Whole  of  Canada. 

'^  This  ndise  indicated  that  some  houses  were  oil 
fi[re,  instead  of  which,  peopte  TUshed  into  the  streets 
to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  Walls  falling,  which 
were  violently  disturbed  and  agitated;  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  bells  commenced 
ringing  of  themselves^the   timbers,   rafters  and 
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i>Iank8  cracked  and  split.  The  earth  appeared  to 
-heave  upwards  and  the  palisades  rose  up  and  down 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 

"  Every  one  left  their  dwellings  in  amaze.  Animals 
took  to  flight.  Children  were  crying  in  the  streets. 
Men  and  women  lost  in  astonishment  did  not  know 
where  to  flee  for  safety,  expecting  to  be  buried  alive, 
tnther  under  buildings  or  some  deep  abyss,  -that 
yawned  around  them.  Some  might  be  seen  in  the 
snow,  on  their  knees  imploring  for  mercy ;  others 
passed  all  night  in  prayer,  because  the  earth  shook 
violently,  similar  to  the  motion  of  vessels  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  and  caused  an  incredible  sickness 
«nd  qualmishness  worse  than  sea-sickness. 

**  The  general  confusion  and  disorder  was  worse 
in  the  forests  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  trees  were  at  war 
\  with  each  other,  not  only  the  branches,  but  the 
trunks  moved  from  one  place  to  the  other,  with  such 
^  force  and  confusion,  that  the  Indians  remarked  they 
exited  like  drunken  or  mad  men  The  mountains,  aliso, 
were  at  war  with  each  other — they*  removed  from 
their  locations,  leaving  deep  ravines  and  abysses 
into  which  immense  trees  plunged,  presenting 
the  roots  upwards.  During  this  general  commotion, 
lumps  of  ice  from  five  to  sir  feet  in  thickness  were 
thrbwn  into  the  air  and  dispersed  in  fragments.  A 
lilack  smoke  ascended  into  the  air  from  the  ice  holes, 
which  gave  a  singular  appearan^se  to  everything 
around.  The  springs  were  dried  up,  leaving  behind 
*  sort  of  debris  of  fetid  odor  ;  rivers  disappeared-— 
•others  c6rrupted  and  changed  color,  either  red  ofr 
yellow,  and  the  mighty  river  St.  Lawrence  was 
perfectly  white  ais  far  as  Tadoussac  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  Island  of  Orleans  on  the  ot];ier — an  extras 
ordinary  prodigy  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
of  water  in  that  distance.  Neither  was  the  air  exempt 
from  those  visible  changes,  for  spectres  were  seen 
carrying  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  to  the  terror  of 
the  habitants.  Pikes  and  fiery  lances  darted  through 
the  atmosphere — ^flaming  brands  also  around  our 
houses,  which  did  no  farther  harm  than  terrify  the 
inmates.  During  the  dead  silence  of  night,  there 
was  moaning  and  lamentation  all  around,  as  if  pro* 
ceeding  from  disturbed  spirits  in  the  air. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  the  marsouin  or 
Sea-Cow  rent  the  air,  with  their  piercing,  pitiable 
cries. — Those  animals  were  so  rarely  seen,  that  it 
was  a  cause  of  the  greatest  wonder  and  surprize. 
During  the  intensity  of  the  shock,  the  pillars  of  the 
monastery  cloister  shook  and  danced  up  and  down 
in  the  court  yard.  Two  doors  in  our  apartment 
acted  strangely,  alternately  opening  and  shutting. 
The  high  chimnies  rocked  about  like  the  waving  of 
trees ;  when  we  raised  our  feet  to  walk,  it  appeared 
the  earth  followed,  as  if  elastic. 

"  They  write  us  from  Three  Eivers,  that  the  first 
shock,  the  most  violent  of  all,  began  by  a  rumbling 
noise  resembling  thunder.  The  houses  having  n 
tremulous  motion  like  leaves  of  trees  in  a  storm, 
and  a  rushing  noise  like  the  crackling  of  a  huge 
fire.  This  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  though  the 
greatest  violence  was  only  quarter  of  an  hour.  Every 
one  imagined  that  the  earth  would  yawn  and  open 
to  the  very  centre.*  The  shocka  were  irregular, 
sometimes  like  a  noble  vessel  at  anchor  in-  a  mo* 
derate  sea,  which  greatly  affected  the  head,  then 
again'  thef  agitation  increased  and  died  away. 
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"  According  to  the  reports  of  various  inhabitants 
and  Indians,  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  many  singu- 
lar scenes,  being  at  Three  Eivers,  five  or  six  leagues 
from  hence,  the  shores  and  hills  bordering  the  river 
on  both  sides  and  which  were  of  a  prodigious 
height,  were  rent  and  torn  from  their  foundations 
close  to  the  water. 

"  Two  mountains  with  the  surrounding  forests 
having  been  overthrown  into  the  river,  formed  a 
powerful  dam,  causing  the  river  to  alter  its 
course  and  to  rush  over  some  low  lands  in  the 
vicinity,  lately  discovered.  A  new  channel  was 
soon  formed  of  muddy  water  which  swept  all  before 
it  with  prodigious  force  and  also  ch^^ged  the  color 
of  the  mighty  river  St.  Lawrence. 

"  You  may  easily  judge  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  earth  that  was  washed  away,  by  its  continuance  for 
three  months  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  stream. — 

"  New  lakes  where  formed,  were  none  existed 
before.  Mountains  that  were  swallowed  up  were 
never  seen  again ;  rapids  disappeared  in  the  melee ; 
many  rivers  were  no  longer  visible  ;  the  earth 
yawned  in  divers  place  and  opened  frightful  cavities 
which  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  There  was  such 
awful  confusion  and  sudden  changes  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  that  thousands  of  acres  of  level  lands  now 
appear  ready  for  the  husbandman,  that  a  short  time 
before  were  mountainous  and  clothed  with  dense 
forests.  We  have  information  from  Tadoussac,  that 
the  efiects  of  the  earthquake  were  as  devastating  as 
in  other  localities ;  that  ashes  fell  in  large  quantities 
like  rain,  that  settled  on  the  rivers  surface  as  if  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  storm  and  which  followed  the 
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coarse  of  the  river  as  far  down  as  Cape  Tourmentev 
which  had  a  singular  effect  on  the  shore  and  borders 
of  the  currents. 

'*  Towards  St.  Paul's  Bay,  there  was  a  small  moxin- 
tain  situated  near  the  river,  about  a  mile  to  com^ 
pass  it ;  it  suddenly  fell  into  the  river,  forming  a 
small  Island  which  ultimately  gave  great  protection 
from  the  winds,  as  it  formed  a  snug  litte  bay. 

"  Lower  down  the  river,  to  wards  Pointe-aux-Al- 
louettes,  a  whole  forest  became  detached  from  the 
main-land,  gliding  into  the  river  where  it  took  firm 
hold  at  the  bottom  and  still  sends  forth  its  verdant 
leaves  in  the  summer. 

"  Independent  of  the  above  facts,  three  circum^ 
stances  contribute  to  render  this  earthquake  yery 
remarkable : 

"  The  first  is  the  length  of  time  that  it  lasted^  hav- 
ing continued  to  the  month  of  August,  a  period  of 
six  months. 

*'  It  is  true  that  the  shocks  were  not  equally  violent. 
In  certain  places,  towards  the  mountains  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  trembling  and  rumbling  noises, 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Towards  Tadoussac, 
the  shocks  were  of  great  violence,  tw6  or  three  timea 
a  day,  almost  constantly. — In  high  grounds,  the  mo« 
tion  was  far  less  than  on  the  low  plains. 

"  The  second  circumstance  is,  the  extent  of  this, 
earthquake,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
was  universal  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada,  for 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  it  was  felt  as  far 
north-east  as  Perce'  Boc  and  Qasp6,  which  are 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  all 
the  way  to  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  likewise  in  New 
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England  and  Acadia,  and  other  places  still  more 
remote.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  sixty 
thonsand  miles  superficial,  were  agitated  and  in 
motion  at  the  same  moment  ^nd  on  the  same  day  of 
its  commencement,  in  February. 

**  The  third  circumstance  is,  regarding  the  wonder- 
ful protection  which  God  bestowed  upon  our  habi- 
tations, for  we  behold  near  to  us  the  immense  chasms 
and  openings  in. the  earth,  and  a  prodigious  extent 
of  country  totally  lost,  without  having  missed  a 
single  child,  not  even  a  hair  of  our  heads  injured ; 
we  see  around  us  mountains  overthrown  and  im- 
mense ruin  and  destruction,  our  road  demolished 
and  hills  swallowed  up  in  the  earth. 

"  Therefore,  we  have  abundant  cause  of  thankful- 
ness to  Heaven  for  our  protection.  We  are  informed 
by  a  reliable  person  of  irreproachable  life,  that  she 
had  strong  presentiments  of  what  was  about  to 
happen,  and  who  declared  that  she  spiritually  saw 
four  fearful  spectres  in  the  air,  at  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  around  Quebec.  Their  object  appar- 
ently was  the  total  destruction  of  Quebec,  but  a 
guardian  angel  interfered  and  thus  preserved  many 
precious  lives  to  testify  of  God's  goodness  and 
mercy." 


CHAPTEE  III. 

1663—1713. 

QUEBEC — DBFIANT — AGGRESSIVE, 

A  Royal  Govbrnmbkt  established.  1663. — Heresy.  —  Witchcraft. 
—  Influenza.  —  The  First  Ball  at  Qobbec.—< Quebec,  a  Bishop- 
ric, 1974.  —  Phipps  repulsed.  1690.  —  Conflagration  of  the 
Seminary,  1701.  —  Baids  on  the  New  England  settlements, 
1690 — Death  of  Bishop  Laval,  1708.  —  Dispersion  of  Sir 
HovENDBN  Walker's  Armada,  1711. 

"  Ononthio^  Ononthio^  ho,  ho,  Squenon,  Squenon^  our 
father,  our  father.  Peace !  Oh !  Give  us  Peace !"  Such, 
says  La  Potherie,  were  the  frantic  exclamations  kept 
up  for  near  a  mile,  by  forty  Iroquois,  marching  up 
Mountain  Hill,  towards  Fort  St.  Louis,  (on  the  31st 
August  ?)  in  1666,  shortly  before  the  departure  of 
the  warlike  Marquis  de  Tracy,  to  sac  and  burn  the 
Mohawk  villages,  near  Orange  ;  distance  had  already 
failed  to  shield  them  from  French  vengeance.  What 
a  cheering  sight  this  deputation  of  screeching,  naked, 
tatoed  Cannibals  ^  must  have  presented,   in   their 

1  Instances  of  their  fondness  for  human  flesh  are  too  numerous,  for 
the  point  to  r>>quire  further  corroboration.  Enemies,  taken  in  battle, 
were  occasionally  eaten.  A  lad  left  at  Gaspe,  by  the  French,  to  study 
the  Indian  dialect,  was  found  to  hav<^  be  *n  gobbled  up,  though  he  was 
not  an  enemy.  The  Sulpician  Vignal  wis  captured,  tortured  and 
devoured^  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Magdeleine,  near  Montreal  in  1661,  by 
the  Iroquois. 
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perambulations  throngh  our  streets  and  squares, 
during  the  dog  days  of  1666  ?  In  these  ejaculations 
of  fear,  this  unceasing  prayer  of  the  vanquished  to 
the  victor,  is  summed  up  all  a  period — that  era  of 
aggressive,  defiant  warfare,  inaugurated  by  the 
dashing  Carignan  regiment— followed  up  by  sturdy 
old  Frontenac — culminating  in  the  midnight  raids 
and  bloody  massacres  of  Schenectady,  Deerfield  and 
Haverhill,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  neighboring  New 
England  and  Dutch  colonies.  New  France  had, 
indeed,  become  a  terror  to  New  England.  In  those 
days,  Quebecers  carried  a  proud  head,  whether 
soldiers  like  Ste.  Helene  and  Maricourt,  explorers 
like  Joliet  and  Lasalle,  administrators  like  Tracy 
and  Frontenac. 

The  first  link  in  this  new  chain  of  events,  was 
doubtless  the  creation,  by  Louis  XIV,  of  a  Eoyal 
Grovernment,  for  the  colony  in  1668  :  the  earnest 
prayers  for  reform  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
by  d'Avaugour — Laval — Boucher — and  even  by  his 
great  Minister  of  Finance,  Colbert,  had  been  heard 
at  last.  Under  the  weak  and  faithless  hand  of  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred- Associates,  Indian  alarms 
and  domestic  strife  had  become  intolerable.  Majesty 
itself  would  now  take  up  the  cause  of  mis-ruled 
Quebec.  The  attention  of  the  youthful  Monarch  had 
turned  towards  the  colony  ever  since  1659. 

Amongst  other  ameliorations,  we  notice  in  a  plan 
of  the  city  for  1664,  a  most  elaborate  system  of 
fortifications,  projected  for  the  place. 

Having  suppressed  the  Company, "  the  King,"  says 
Miles,  *'  determined  to  constitute  Canada,  a  Eoyal 
Government,  under  the  control  of  a  Supreme  Coun- 
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cil,  like  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  principal  fane 
tionnaries  of  which  should  be  appointed  by  thci 
King  and  be  immediately  responsible  to  him.  There 
had  already  existed,  a  species  of  Council  for  advising 
with  the  Governor,  consisting  of  the  chief  officials 
and  such  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  he  might 
choose  to  summon,  but  up  to  the  year  1663,  the 
Governor,  himself  although  in  his  military  capacity, 
a  King's  officer,  was  virtually  the  head  agent  of  the 
Company,  for  administering  their  affairs  in  the  colony 
and  appointed  by  the  King,  on  their  request  or  no- 
.  mination.  Now,  the  King  was  implored  to  resume 
to  himself  all  control  and  it  was  decided  to  relieve 
the  colony  altogether  from  that  of  the  coitipany 
(which  had  decreased  to  forty-five  members.)" 

On  the  15th  September  1663,  the  principal  func- 
tionnaries  who  were  to  govern  Canada,  under  the 
new  regime,  landed  at  Quebec,  M.  de  Mesy,  the 
new  Governor,  Laval,  vicar  apostolic,  and  a  royal 
commissioner,  M.  Gaudias ;  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  member  of  military  and  law  officers,  some 
soldiers  and  several  hundred  new  settlers,  bringing 
animals  and  implements  of  husbandry. 

''  When  Tracy,"  says  Parkman,  "  set  sail  he  found 
no  lack  of  followers.  A  throng  of  young  nobles 
embarked  with  him,  eager  to  explore  the  marvels 
and  mysteries  of  the  western  world.  The  King  gave 
him  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Cari- 
gnan-Salieres,  and  promised  that  a  thousand  more 
should  follow.    After  spending  more  than  a  year  in 

the  West  Indies he,  at  length  sailed  up  the  St. 

Lawrence,  and,  on  the  30th  of  June  1666,  anchored 
in  the  bassin  of  Quebec.  The  broad  white  standard 
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blazoned  with  the  arms  of  France,  proclaimed  the 
representative  of  royalty ;  and  Point  Levi  and  Cape 
Diamond  and  the  distant  Cape  Tonrmente  roared 
back  the  sonnd  of  the  saluting  cannon.  All  Quebec 
was  on  the  ramparts  or  at  the  landing-place,  and  all 
eyes  were  strained  at  4he  two  vessels,  as  they  slowly 
emptied  their  crowded  decks  into  the  boats  along 
side.  The  boats  at  length  drew  near,  and  the  lieute- 
nant-general and  his  suite,  landed  on  the  quay  with 
a  pomp  such  as  Quebec  had  never  seen  before."  ^ 

Tracy  was  a  veteran  of  sixty  two,  portly  and  tall 
"  one  of  the  largest  men  I  ever  saw"  writes  Marie 
de  rincarnation ;  but  he  was  sallow  with  disease 
for  fever  had  seized  him,  and  it  had  fared-ill  with 
him  on  the  long  voyage.  The  Chevalier  de  Chau^ 
mont  walked  at  his  side,  and  young  nobles  sur- 
rounded him,  gorgeous  in  lace  and  ribbons  and 
migestic  in  leonine  wigs.  Twenty  four  guards  in 
the  King's  livery  led  the  way,  followed  by  four 
pages  and  six  valets  (*'  such  was  his  constant  attend"^ 
ance  when  he  was  abroad "  say  Mere  Juchereau) 
and  thus,  while  Frenchmen  shouted  and  the  Indiana 
stared,  the  august  procession  threaded  the  streets 
of  the  lower-town,  and  climbed  the  steep  pathway 
that  scaled  the  cliffs  above.  Breathing  hard,  they 
reached  the  top,  passed  on  the  left  the  dilapidated 
walls  of  the  fort  and  the  shed  of  mingled  wood  and 
masonry,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Castle 
of  St,  Louis;  passed  on  the  right  the  old  house  of 
Couillard  and  the  site  of  Laval's  new  seminary,  and 
soon  reached  the  square  betwixt  the  Jesuit  college 
and  the  cathedral. 

\  Parkman.  Old  Begt'me,  p.  177. 
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The  bells  were  ringing  in  a  frenzy  of  welcome. 
Laval  in  pontificals,  surrounded  by  priests  and  'Je- 
suits, stood  waiting  to  receive  the  deputy  of  the 
King ;  and  as  he  greeted  Tracy  and  oflfered  him 
the  holy  water,  he  looked  with  anxious  curiosity 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The  signs  were 
auspicious.  The  deportment  of  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral left  nothing  to  desire.  A  prie-dieu  had  been 
placed  for  him.  He  declined  it.  They  offered  him 
a  cushion,  but  he  would  not  have  it ;  and  fevered  as 
he  was,  he  knelt  on  the  bare  pavement  with  a  de- 
votion that  edified  every  beholder.  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  followed 

Louis  XIV  was  resolved  that  a  New  France  should 
be  added  to  the  Old.  Soldiers,  settlers,  ^  horses,  sheep, 
cattle,  young  women  for  wives,  were  all  sent  in 
abundance  by  his  paternal  benignity.  Before  the 
season  was  over,  about  two  thousand  persons  had 
landed  at  Quebec,  at  the  royal  charge. 

"  At  length,"  writes  Mother  Juchereau,  "  our  joy 
was  completed  by  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  with 
Monsieur  de  Oourcelle,  our  G-overnor;  Monsieur 
Talon,  our  intendant,  and  the  last  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  Carignan."  More  state  and  splendor, 
more  young  nobles,  more  guards  and  valets:  for 
Oourcelle,  too,  says  the  same  chronicle,  **  had  a 
superb  train ;  and  Monsieur  Talon,  who  naturally 
loves  glory,  forgot  nothing  which  could  do  honor 
to  the  King" 

"  Oarignan-Sali^res  was  the  first  regiment  of  re- 
gular troops  ever  sent  to  America,  by  the  French 

1  See  Miple  Lem^es,  New  Series,  page  271.    "  Odr  nationaility — 
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goTernment.  It  was  raised  in  Savoy,  by  the  Prince 
of  Oarignan,  in  1644,  but  was  soon  employed  in  the 
service  of  France ;  where  in  1652,  it  took  a  cons- 
picnous  part  on  the  side  of  the  King,  in  the  battle 
with  Conde  and  the  Fronde,  at  the  Porte  St.  An- 
toine.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyr6n6e8,  the  Prince 
of  Carignan,  unable  to  support  the  regiment,  gave 
it  to  the  King,  and  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  incor- 
porated into  the  French  armies.  In  1664,  it  dis* 
tinguished  itself,  as  part  of  the  allied  force  of  France^ 
in  the  Austrian  war,  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
next  year,  it  was  ordered  to  America,  along  with 
the  fragment  of  a  regiment  formed  of  G-ermans,  the 
whole  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
de  Salidres.  Hence  its  double  name.  Fifteen  here- 
tics were  discovered  in  its  ranks,  and  quickly  con- 
verted." 

The  officers  of  this  famous  regiment  many  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  French  noblesse,  married 
in  the  colony,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  several 
of  the  Canadian  families  of  mark,  existing  to  this  day. 
The  men  of  most  note  in  the  regiment  were :  Col 
Salieres,  Capts.  Chambly,  Sorel,  Du  G-u6,  Saint  Ours, 
Berthier,  de  ContrecoBur,  La  Valtrie,  De  Meloises,— 
Lieuts.  De  la  P6rade,  De  la  Fouille,  Maximin,  Lobiau, 
Petit,  Sougemont,  Traversy,  De  la  Mothe,  La  Combe, 
De  Verchdres,  &c. 

The  French  in  1665,  and  years  following,  having 
by  the  expeditions  they  undertook,  curbed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Iroquois,  built,  in  1666,  the  three  Forts, 
Sorel,  Chambly  and  Ste.  Th6rese. 

The  persecuted  Hurons,  in  1667,  taking  cheer, 
left  their  fort  on  Mountain  Hill,  to  settle  at  Ste. 
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B^oye,  M^hilst  the  wise  Intendant  Talon, .  faT'ored  to 
itd  utmost  commerce  in  the  colony. 

In  1672,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Prontenac,  who 
had  serred  thirty  years  in  the  French  armies,  wals 
named  Governor  of  Quebec,  instead  of  Courcelle 
)*ecalled ;  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  having  achieved  the 
object  of  his  mission,  had  taken  his  departure  for 
Prance,  in  the  autumn  of  1667. 

The  journal  of  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  records^ 
under  date  4lh  February  1687,  the  first  ball  in  Canada, 
along  with  the  pious  wish.  "  Grood  grant  that  nothing 
further  come  of  it;"  "Nevertheless,  more  balls  were 
Hot  long  in  following  ;  and  worse  yet,"  as  Parkman 
obserres,  "  sundry  comedies  were  enacted  under  no 
less  distinguished  patronage  than  that  of  Prontenac, 
the  Governor.  Bishop  Laval  denounced  them 
vigourously  ;  the  Jesuit  Dablon,  attacked  them  in  a 
violent  sermon  ;  and  such  excitement  fblloWed  that 
the  affair  was  brought  before  the  Royal  council, 
which  declined  to  interfere.  This  flury,  however, 
was  nothing  to  the  storm  raised,  "  When  Prontenac 
insisted  in  spite  of  the  Bishop,  in  having  some  dramas 
enacted  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Kolifere's  TAItTtTFFE  was 
represented  first  at  the  Ckdteau  St.  Louis ;  the  actorb 
and  actresses  were  next  introduced  by  the  Qt)vernor'i3 
direction,  in  the  reli^ous  houses,  at  the  Jesuif  s 
college, — ^in  the  TJrsulines  convent,  where  the  conh 
ntfmauti  Was  assembled  to  witness  the  performance 
— ^in  the  Salie  dts  pauvres,  at  the  Hotel-Dieu."  The 
priests  of  the  seminary,  by  their  representations, 
managed  to  escape  the  infliction  of  the  old  Governor's 
Whimsical  fancy,  for  the  legitimate  drama. 

Quebec  belles^  mMt  also  have  appeared  rather 


Btraighlaced  and  proper,"  if  they  8t&rreii<iered  to  the 
Vehement  dentmciations  of  Bishops  Laval  and  Saint 
Vallier,  their  gorgeons  head  dresses  and  those 
sednotive  knots  of  ribbons,  called  Fontanges  (after 
a  famed  but  not  chaste  French  beauty)  with  which 
they  ensnared  admirers.*' 

Yaried,  indeed,  were  the  tribulations  under  which 
our  worthy  sires  groaned,  in  the  city,  in  its  rude 
beginnings.  In  addition  to  ihe  Iroquois,  there  were 
Witchcraft  and  Influenza,  according  to  well-informed 
writers.  Quebec  Was  saved  the  horrors  of  a  Saint 
Bartholomew,  if  we  credit  Denonville,  because 
there  was  not  a  heretic  there  in  1686. 

"  If  Canada,"  says  Parktnan, ''  escaped  the  dragon^ 
Hades,  so  also  she  escaped  another  infliction  froiA 
which  a  neighboring  colony  (Boston)  suffered  de<* 
I^lorably.  Her  peace  was  never  much  troubled  by 
witches.  They  were  held  to  exist,  it  is  true  ;  but 
they  wrought  no  panic.  Mother  Mary,  of  the  Incar- 
ttation,  {Mire  def  F Ineamation^)  reports  on  one  oc* 
cfasion  the  discovery  of  a  magician,  in  the  person 
of  a  couvorted  Hugttenot  miller,  who,  being  reused 
in  marriage  by  a  girl  of  Quebec,  be-witched  her,  and 
filled  tile  house  where  she  lived  with  demons,  which 
the  Bishop  tried  in  Vain  tb  exorcise.  The  miller  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  thB  girl  sent  to  the  H6tel- 
Dieu,  where  not  a  demon  dared  enter.  The  infernal 
crew  to^  their  revenge  by  creating  a  severe 
influenza  among  the  citizens."  ^ 

''  In  one  respect,''  says  Parkman,  "  this  Canadian 
Church  militant  achieved  a  complete  success.  Heresy 
'Vtas  scoured  out  of  the  colony.    When  (Madame) 

1  Leiire  de  Marie  de  Vlneamatim,  Sept.,  1661. ^0I(/  Regime,  p.  355 
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Maintenon  and  her  ghostly  prompters  overcame  the 
better  nature  of  the  King,  and  wrought  on  his 
bigotry  and  vanity,  to  launch  him  into  the  dragon- 
nades ;  when  violence  and  lust  bore  the  crucifix  into 
thousands  of  Huguenot  homes,  and  the  land  reeked 
with  nameless  infamies  ;  when  Churches  rang  with 
Te  Deums,  and  the  heart  of  France  withered  in 
anguish  ;  when,  in  short,  this  hideous  triumph  of  the 

faith  was  won,  the  royal  tool  of sent 

orders  that  heresy  should  be  treated  in  Canada,  as  it 
had  been  treated  in  France.  ^  The  orders  were  need- 
less. The  pious  Denonville  replies  "  Praised  be  God, 
there  is  not  a  heretic  here  !  "  He  adds  that  a  few 
abjured  last  year,  and  that  he  should  be  very  glad  if 
the  King  would  make  them  a  present.  The  Jesuits, 
he  further  says,  go  every  day  on  board  the  ship  in 
the  harbor  to  look  after  the  new  converts  from 
France.  *  Now  and  then,  at  a  later  day,  a  real  or 
suspected  Jansenist  found  his  way  to  Canada,  and 
sometimes  an  esprit  fart,  like  La  Hontan,  came  over 
with  the  troops  ;  but  on  the  whole  a  community, 
more  free  from  positive  heterodoxy,  perhaps  never 
existed  on  earth.  This  exemption  cost  no  bloodshed. 
What  it  did  cost  we  may  better  judge  hereafter  " ' 
"  In  1671,  the  council  issued  a  curious  decree*  One 
Paul  Dupuy,  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  righting  one's  self,  and  that  when  the 
English  cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  I,  they  did  a 

1  Memoire  inslrudif^  contenarU  la  conduile  des  PP.  RecoUets  de 
Paris  en  teuars  missions  de  Canada,  >1684. 

8  Mimoire  du  Hoy  a  Denonville,  31  Mai,  16S6. 

The  King  here  ordors  the  imprisonmeot  of  heretics  who  refuse  to 
abjure,  or  the  quartering  of  soldiers  on  them.  What  this  is,  the  history 
of  the  dragonnades  will  show.-^(Parkman.) 

«  Old  RpgimCf  p.  354. 
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good  thing,  with  other  discourses  of  the  like  effect. 
The  council  declared  him  guilty  of  speaking  ill  of 
royalty,  in  the  person  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
uttering  words  tending  to  sedition.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  dragged  from  prison  by  the  public 
executioner,  and  led  in  his  shirt,  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  to  the  gate  of  the 
Chateau  St.  Louis,  there  to  beg  pardon  of  the  King ; 
thence,  to  the  pillory  of  the  lower-town  to  be  brand- 
ed with  9kfteur'de4U  on  the  cheek,  and  set  in  the 
stocks  for  half  an  hour ;  then  to  be  led  back  to  prison, 
and  put  in  irons  '*  tiU  the  information  against  him 
shall  be  completed."  ^ 

"  Lent  was  rigidly  enforced  in  1676,  judging  from 
Police  Beports.  ^'  Louis  Q-aboury,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Island  of  Orleans,  charged  with  eating  meat  in 
Lent  without  asking  leave  of  the  priest,  was  con- 
demned by  the  local  judge  to  be  tied  three  hours  to 
a  stake  in  public  and  then  led  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  King.  The 
culprit  appealed  to  the  council,  which  revoked  the 
sentence  and  imposed  only  a  fine.  ^ 

"  The  due  subordination  of  households  had  its  share 
of  attention.  Servants  who  deserted  their  masters 
were  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  for  the  first  offence,  and 
whipped  and  branded  for  the  second,  while  any  per- 
son harboring  them  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  francs. 
Condemned  murderers  and  felons  were  occasionally 
tortured  before  being  strangled ;  and  the  dead  body, 
enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  was  left  hanging  for  months 

1  JugemerUs  ei  Difibiratians  du  ConsHl  Supirieur, 
s  Doutre  .et  Lareau— ^ij^oire  du  Droit  Canadien,  P.  163.    Old 
Begime,  P.  281-3. 
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at  the  top  of  (?ape  Diamond.  Tet  on  the  whole 
Canadian  justice  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  time, 
was  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel."  ^ 

Mr.  Marmette,  the  novelist,  has  sketched  very  gra- 
phically, a  noted  publican,  who  hold  out  on  the 
upper-town  square,  in  1648 — Jean  Boisdon.  "  He  is 
required  to  establish  himself  on  the  great  square  of 
Quebec,  close  to  the  church,  so  that  the  parishioners 
may  conveniently  warm  and  refresh  themselves 
between  the  services ;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  enter- 
tain anybody  during  high  mass,  sermon,  catechism 
or  vespers.  Matters  soon  changed;  Jean  Boisdon 
lost  his  monopoly,  and  inns  sprang  up  on  all  hands. 
They  did  not  want  for  patrons,  and  we  find  some  of 
their  proprietors  mentioned  as  among  the  fewthriv* 
ing  men  in  Canada.  Talon  tried  to  regulate  them, 
and  among  other  rules,  ordained  that  no  inn-keeper 
should  furnish  food  or  drink  to  any  hired  laborer 
whatever,  or  to  any  person  residing  in  the  place 
where  his  inn  was  situated.  An  inn-keeper  of  Mon- 
treal, was  fined  for  allowing  the  syndic  of  the  town 
to  dine  under  his  roof.  ■ 

"  One  obtains  glimpses  of  the  pristine  state  of  Que- 
bec, through  the  early  police  regulations.  Each  in- 
habitant was  required  to  make  a  gutter  along  the 
middle  of  the  street  before  his  house,  and  also  to  re- 
move refuse  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  All  dogs, 
without  exception,  were  ordered  home  at  nine  o'clock. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  there  was  a  market  in  the 
public  square,  whither  the  neighboring  habitants, 
male  and  female,  brought  their  produce  for  sale,  as 

1  Old  Regime  P.  381-3. 

9  Faillon.    BUtoire  de  la  CoUmie  flrangaisa,  III,  P.  405. 
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they  still  continue  to  do.  Smoking  in  the  street  was 
forbidden,  as  a  precaution  against  fire ;  householders 
were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  ladders, 
and  when  the  fire-alarm  was  rung,  all  able-bodied 
persons  were  obliged  to  run  to  the  scene  of  danger 
with  buckets  or  kettles  full  of  water.  ^  This  did  not 
prevent  the  lower-town  from  burning  to  the  ground 
in  1682.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  but  a  repetition  of  the 
catastrophe  seemed  very  likely.  "  This  place,"  says 
Denonville,  *'  is  in  a  fearful  state  as  regards  fire ;  for 
the  houses  are  crowded  together  out  of  all  reason, 
and  so  surrounded  with  piles  of  cord-wood  that  it  is 
pitiful  to  see.^'  *  Add  to  this  the  stores  of  hay  for  the 
cows,  kept  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  swarming  progeny.  The  houses  were  at  this 
time  low,  compact  buildings,  with  gables  of  masonry, 
as  required  by  law  ;  but  many  had  wooden  fronts, 
and  all  had  roofs  covered  with  cedar  shingles.  The 
anxious  Grovernor  begs  that,  as  the  town  has  not  a  sou 
of  revenue,  His  Majesty,  will  be  pleased  to  make  it 
the  gift  of  two  hundred  crowns  worth  of  leather  fire- 
buckets.  •  Six  or  seven  years  after,  certain  citizens 
were  authorized  by  the  council,  to  import  from 
France,  at  their  own  cost,  "  a  pump  after  the  Dutch 
fashion,  for  throwing  water  on  houses,  in  case  of 
fire."  ^  How  a  fire  was  managed  at  Quebec,  appears 
from  a  letter  of  the  engineer,  Vasseur,  describing  the 
burning  of  Laval's  Seminary  in  1701.  Vasseur  was 
then  at  Quebec,  directing  the  new  fortifications.   On 

1  R^Iement  de  Police,  1672.  Ibid  ,  1676. 
^  DmonvilU  au  MiniHre,  20  aoiU  1685 
8  Denonville  au  Minisire,  20  a(xiH,  1685. 
«  R^gUmtni  (ie  1691.  Extract  in  FerlaniL 
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a  Monday,  in  November,  all  the  pnpils  of  the  semiiK 
ary  and  most  of  the  priests  went,  according  to  their 
weekly  custom^  to  recreate  themselves  at  a  house  and 
garden,  at  St.  Michel,  a  short  distance  from  town* 
The  few  priests  who  remained  went  after  dinner  ta 
say  vespers  at  the  church.  Only  one,  Father  Petit, 
'  was  left  in  the  seminary  and  he  presently  repaired 
to  the  great  hall  to  rekindle  the  fire  in  the  stove  and 
to  warm  the  place  against  the  return  of  his  brethren. 
His  success  surpassed  his  wishes.  A  fire  brand 
snapped  out  in  his  absence  and  set  the  pine  floor  in 
a  blaze.  Father  Boucher,  Cur6  at  Point  Levis^ 
chanced  to  come  in,  and  was  half  choked  by  the 
moke.  He  cried  fire !  the  servants  ran  for  water  ; 
but  the  flames  soon  mastered  them  :  they  screamed 
the  alarm,  and  the  bells  began  to  ring.  Y asseur  waa 
dining  with  the  Intendant,  at  his  palace,  by  the  St, 
Charles,  when  he  heard  a  frightened  voice  crying 
out,  "  Monsieur,  you  are  wanted  ;  you  are  wanted.'^ 
He  sprang  from  the  table,  saw  the  smoke  rolling  in 
volumes  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  ran  up  the  steep 
ascent,  reached  the  seminary,  and  found  an  excited 
crowd  making  a  prodigious  out-cry.  He  shouted  for 
carpen);ers.  Four  men  came  to  him,  and  he  set  them 
at  work  with  such  tools  as  they  had  to  tear  away 
planks  and  beams,  and  prevent  the  fire  from  spread* 
ing  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  building ;  but  when 
he  went  to  find  others  to  help  them,  they  ran  ofl*. 
He  83t  new  men  in  their  place,  and  they  too  ran  ofi' 
the  moment  his  back  was  turned. 

A  cry  was  raised  that  the  building  was  to  be 
blown  up,  on  which  the  crowd  scattered  for  their 
lives     Vasseur  now  gave  up  the  seminary  for  lost^ 
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^nd  thought  only  of  cutting  off  the  fire  from  the  rear 
of  the  Church^  which  was  not  far  distant.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  by  tearing  down  an  intervening  wing  or 
gallery.  The  walls  of  the  burning  building  were  of 
massive  stone,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  fire  had 
■spent  itself.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Dutch  pump, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
made  any  effort  to  keep  order.  Under  cover  of  the 
confusion,  property  was  stolen  from  the  seminary, 
to  the  amount  of  about  two  thousand  livres,  which 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  religious  character  of 
the  building,  and  the  supposed  piety  of  the  people. 
"  August,  September  and  October  were  the  busy 
months  at  Quebec.  Then  the  ships  from  France 
discharged  their  lading,  the  shops  and  warehouses 
of  the  lower-town  were  filled  with  goods,  and  the 
habitants  came  to  town  to  make  their  purchases. 
When  the  frosts  began,  the  vessels  sailed  away,  the 
harbor  was  deserted,  the  streets  were  silent  again, 
and  like  ants  or  squirrels  the  people  set  at  work  to 
lay  in  their  winter  stores.  Fathers  of  families  packed 
their  cellars  with  beets,  carrots,  potatoes  and 
7  cabbages  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  w^ith  meat, 
fowls,  game,  fish  and  eels,  all  frozen  to  stony  hard- 
ness. Most  of  the  shops  closed,  and  the  long  season 
of  leisure  and  amusement  began.  New  Year's  day 
brought  visits  and  mutual  gifts. 

"  Thence  till  Lent  dinner  parties  were  frequent, 
sometimes  familiar  and  sometimes  ceremonious  The 
Oovernor's  little  court  at  the  chateau,  was  a  standing 
example  to  all  the  aspiring*  spirits  of  Quebec,  and 
forms  and  orders  of  precedence  were  in  some  houses 
punctitiously  observed.  There  were  dinners  to  the 
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military  and  civic  digaitaries  and  their  wives,  and 
others,  quite  distinct,  to  prominent  citizens.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  burghers  of  Quebec  are 
said  to  have  been  superior  in  manners  to  women  of 
corresponding  class  in  France.  "  They  have  wit,"  says 
La  Potherie,  "  delicacy,  good  voicesj  and  a  great 
fondness  for  dancing.  They  are  discreet,  and  not 
much  given  to  flirting ;  but  when  they  undertake  to 
catch  a  lover,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  escape  the 
bands  of  Hymen."  * 

"  Next  to  that  of  the  Governor  General,"  say  Haw- 
kins, *'  the  offioe  of  Intendant  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  celebrity  in  Quebec.  It  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Proclamation  of  the  King  of  France, 
in  1663,  erecting  the  Sovereign  Council  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony ;  it  consisted  of  the  Governor 
General  the  Bishop,  the  Intendant,  four  Councillors, 
to  be  named  by  the  preceding,  with  an  Attorney 
General  and  chief  Clerk.  The  number  of  Councillors 
was  afterwards  encreased  to  twelve. 

"  The  authority  of  the  Intendant  was,  indeed,  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Governor,  except  in  being  judi- 
cial, not  executive.  He  had  the  superintend  ance 
of  four  departments ;  namely,  of  Justice,  Police, 
Finance  and  Marine.  The  Intendant  was  declared 
to  be  President  of  the  Sovereign  Council,  leaving, 
however,  the  first  place  to  the  Governor,  and  the 
second  to  the  Bishop.  This  caused  great  displea- 
sure to  the  Governor,  on  whose  continued  repre- 
sentations it  was  afterwards  ordered,  in  1680,  that 
the  Governor  and  Intendant  should  assume  no  other 
quality  in  the  Council  than  that  of  their  respective 

1  Old  Regime,  P.  387. 
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offices.  La  Potherie,  who  visited  Quebec  in  1698, 
says,  that  the  Governor  was  then  merely  an  honor- 
ary Councillor.  He  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  a  round 
table,  meaning  most  probably  at  the  part  farthest 
removed  from  the  door.  The  Bishop  sat  on  his 
right,  also  an  honorary  Councillor,  and  the  Inten- 
dant  on  the  left.  The  latter  performed  the  office  of 
president,  although  he  had  not  the  title.  The  Coun- 
cillors themselves  were  seated  according  to  seniority, 
and  all  wore  their  swords.  The  Intendant  collected 
the  votes,  beginning  with  the  junior  Councillor,  and 
finishing  with  the  Grovernor  G-eneral.  He  then  gave 
his  own  opinion,  and  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the 
Council.  In  Le  Beau's  time,  who  visited  Quebec  in 
1729,  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  was  somewhat 
diflferent.  The  Councillors  were  then  twelve  in 
number,  nearly  all  merchants  of  the  Lower  Town. 
"  The  Intendant,"  he  says,  "  claimed  the  right  of 
presiding  in  the  Council ;  but  the  Grovernor  General 
took  his  seat  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  be  opposite  the  Intendant,  with  the  Coun- 
cillors, or  Judges,  arrayed  on  either  side  :  so  that 
they  both  seemed  to  preside  in  an  equal  degree." 
The  Intendant,  named  originally  by  the  King,  was 
M.  Robert  whose  commission  was  dated  21st  March, 
1668.  This  gentleman,  however,  never  arrived 
in  Quebec  ;  and  the  first  Intendant  was  M.  de 
Talon,  who  arrived  in  1665,  with  the  Marquis  De 
Tracy,  and  the  Carignan  Regiment.  Of  this  gen- 
tlem m,  the  most  honorable  mention  is  made  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  The  following  anecdote 
has  been  handed  down,  of  his  first  arrival  in  Que- 
bec. Previous  to  his  leading  France,  the  Superior 
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of  the  Hotel-Dien  had  written  to  him,  recommending 
that  Community  to  his  protection.  On  the  next 
day  after  his  arrival,  with  the  true  gallantry  of  a 
French  gentleman,  he  determined  to  assure  her  in 
person  of  his  good  wishes,  but  first  put  in  practice 
a  little  rusBy  which,  as  the  story  runs,  redounded,  in 
the  denouement,  both  to  his  own  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  Superior.  Coming  to  the  Nunnery,  without 
equipage  and  plainly  dressed,  he  requested  to  speak 
to  the  Superior,  without  giving  any  name.  The 
Superior  approached,  accompanied  by  a  nun,  the 
Mother  Marie  de  la  Nativity, — when  assuming  the 
character  of  his  own  gentleman  or  valet,  he  assured 
them  in  the  most  polite  and  well  conceived  terms 
of  the  respect  and  interest  which  M.  De  Talon  had 
always  felt  towards  their  Community,  and  promised 
on  his  part  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  As  he  spoke  admirably,  with 
great  confidence  and  earnestness  of  manner,  the 
other  nun,  who  was  a  person  of  sagacity,  making  a 
sign  to  ,the  Superior,  replied,  that  she  was  not 
deceived  in  believing  him  to  be  of  higher  rank  than 
that  which  he  chose  to  assume.  On  M.  De  Talon's 
requesting  to  be  informed,  whiat  there  was  about 
him  to  induce  her  to  entertain  such  an  opinion,  the 
clever  nun  made  answer,  that  there  was  that  in  his 
language  and  appearance  which  convinced  her  that 
she  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  the  Intendant 
himself.  On  this  he  acknowledged  his  attempt  at 
dissimulation,  and  his  great  satisfaction  at  receiving 
so  elegant  and  so  obliging  a  compliment.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  the  result  of  this  interview  was  a 
lasting  friendship  between  the  Intendant  and  the 
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Communiiy.  He  was  mainly  instrmneiital  some 
years  afterwards,  in  rebuilding  the  Hotel-Dieu  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  as  described  in  our  account  of 
that  establishment ;  and  was  besides  distinguished 
for  his  liberality  on  many  other  occasions. 

The  Intendant's  Palace. 

"  Immediately  through  Palace-Gate,  turning  to- 
wards the  left,  and  in  front  of  the  Ordnance  build- 
ings and  storehouses,  ^  once  stood  an  edifice  of  great 
extent,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  garden  looking 
towards  the  Biver  St.  Charles,  and  as  to  its  interior 
decorations,  far  more  splendid  than  even  the  Castle 
of  St  Lewis.  It  was  the  Palace  of  the  Intendant, 
so  called,  because  the  sittings  of  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil were  held  there,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Boyal  Government  in  New  Prance  A  small  district 
adjoining  is  still  called,  Le  Palais,  by  the  old  inha- 
bitants, and  the  name  of  the  Gate,  and  of  the  well 
proportioned  street  which  leads  to  it,  are  derived 
from  the  same  origin. 

"  The  Intendant's  Palace  was  described  by  La  Po- 
therie,  in  1698,  as  consisting  of  eighty  toises,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  of  buildings,  so  that  it 
appeared  a  little  town  in  itself  The  King's  stores 
were  kept  there.  Its  situation  does  not  at  the  pre- 
sent time  appear  advantageous,  but  the  aspect  of 
the  Eiver  St  Charles  was  widely  diflFerent  in  those 
days.  The  property  in  the  neighborhood  belonged  to 
the  Government,  or  to  the  Jesuits — large  meadows 

1  All  that  now  remains  of  that  structure  are  some  recently  rebuilt 
cut  stone  wharehouses  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  "  Park  "  or 
King's  wood-yard  with  some  extensive  rains  behind  BoswelFs  Brewery. 
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and  flowery   parterres   adorned   the  banks  of  the 

river,  and  reached  the  base  of  the  rock ;  and  as  late 

as  the  time  of  Charlevoix,  in  1720,  that  quarter  of 

the  city  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  most  beautiful. 

The  entrance  was  into  a  court,  through  a  large 

gateway,  the  ruins  of  which,  in  St.  Vallier  Street, 

still  remain.     The  buildings  formed  nearly  a  square 

— in  front  of  the  river  were  spacious  gardens,  and 
on  the  sides  the  King's  store  houses.    Beyond  the 

Palace,  towards  the  west,  were  the  pleasing  grounds 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Q-eneral  Hospital. 

"  This  building,  like  most  of  the  public  establish- 
ments of  Quebec,  went  through  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  greater  attention 
to  comfort  and  embellishment.  In  September  1712, 
M.  Begon  arrived  as  Intendant,  with  a  splendid 
equipage,  rich  furniture,  plate  and  apparel  befitting 
his  rank.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  young 
lady  lately  married,  whose  valuable  jewels  were 
the  general  admiration.  A  fire,  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  extinguish,  broke  out  in  the  night  of 
the  6th  January  1713 ;  and  burned  so  rapidly,  that 
the  Intendant  and  his  lady  with  difficulty  escaped 
in  their  robes  de  chambre.  The  latter  was  obliged 
to  break  the  panes  of  glass  in  her  appartment,  be- 
fore she  had  power  to  breathe,  so  as  to  attempt  her 
escape  through  the  smoke  with  which  the  pas- 
sages were  filled.  Two  young  French  women,  who 
attended  Madame  Begon,  perished  in  the  flames — 
the  Intendant's  valet  anxious  to  save  some  of  his 
master's  clothes,  ventured  imprudently  within  the 
burning  chambers,  and  was  consumed  by  the  flames 
—his  secretary,  desirous  of  rescuing  some  valuables, 
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passed  several  times  through  the  gardens  towards 
the  river  in  front  of  the  house,  without  shoes,  and 
was  frozen.  He  died  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  few  days 
afterwards.  The  loss  of  the  Intendant  was  stated 
at  forty  thousand  crowns  :  his  lady  lost  her  jewels 
and  rich  dresses.  Such,  however,  were  the  resources 
of  M.  Begon,  that  he  is  said  to  have  lived  with  as 
much  state  in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  where  he  esta- 
blished himself,  as  he  had  maintained  before  the 
fire.  On  this  occasion,  the  papers  and  records  of 
the  Treasury  were  lost,  as  well  as  the  registers  of 
the  Council,  and  other  valuable  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  France.  The  Palace  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  in  a  splendid  style  by  M.  Begon  at 
the  King's  expense.  The  following  is  its  descrip- 
tion, given  by  Charlevoix,  in  1720,  a  few  years  after- 
wards ;  "  The  Intendant's  house  is  called  the  Palace, 
because  the  Superior  Council  assembles  in  it.  This 
is  a  large  pavilion,  the  two  extremities  of  which  pro- 
ject some  feet;  and  to  which  you  ascend  by  a 
double  flight  of  stairs.  The  garden  front  which 
faces  the  little  river,  which  is  very  nearly  on  a  level 
with  it,  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that  by  which 
you  enter.  The  King's  magazines  face  the  court  on 
the  right  side,  and  behind  that  is  the  prison.  The 
gate  by  which  you  enter  is  hid  by  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Upper  Town  stands,  and  which  on  this 
side  affords  no  prospect,  except  that  of  a  steep  rock, 
extremely  -disagreeable  to  the  sight.  It  was  still 
worse  before  the  fire,  which  reduced  some  years 
ago  this  whole  Palace  to  ashes ;  it  having  at  that 
time  no  outer  court,  and  the  buildings  then  facing 
the  street  which  was  very  narrow.    As  you  go 
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along  this  street,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  this 
road,  you  come  first  of  all  into  the  country." 

The  Intendanfs  Palace  was  neglected  as  a  place 
of  official  residence  after  the  conquest  in  1759. 
In  1775,  it  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
American  invading  army,  and  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  ihe  Garrison.  The  only  remains  at  present  are  a 
private  house,  the  gateway  alluded  lo  above,  and 
several  stores  belonging  to  Q-ovemment,  formed  by 
repairing  some  of  the  old  French  buildings.  The 
whole  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's 
toood'pardy    (Hawkins.) 

The  year  1689,  was  memorable,  on  account  of  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  French,  near  Montreal,  by 
the  Iroquois;  it  is  Jfenown,  in  history,  as  the  "  Lachine 
Massacre : "  Iroquois  ferocity  continued  to  be  a  stand- 
ing menace,  if  not  to  Quebec,  at  least  to  Montreal. 
De  Callidre  originated  a  plan  of  a  daring  nature : 
"  He  proposed  France  should  make  herself  mistress 
of  New  York  and  Virginia,  by  purchase,  treaty,  or 
force.  If  force  should  be  resorted  to,  he  offered  to 
effect  the  desired  result,  by  conducting  thirteen 
hundred  soldiers  and  three  hundred  Canadians  by 
the  route  of  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain,  as 
if  to  make  war  on  the  cantons,  and  thence  to  diverge 
towards  Fort  Orange^  on  the  Hudson,  and  Manhattan 
(New  York,)  and  capture  the  English  posts  by  sud- 
denly assaulting  them  in  succession.  "  This  con- 
quest," he  added,  "  would  make  the  King  master  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sea-ports  of  America,  ac- 
cessible at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  of  a  region 
possessing  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  lands,  which  the 
English,  themselves,  conquered  from  the  Dutch."  The 
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French  King  and  his  ministers  approved  of  the  plans 
submitted  to  them.'*  ^     This  wasa  bold  idea  to  enter 

into  the  heads  of  those  who  held  the  Oastle  St.  Louis. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  consequent  on  the  ascension  to  the  English 
throne,  of  William  of  Orange  and  expulsion  of  James 
II,  the  ally  and  proUgi  of  France,  prepared,  for  the  city 
of  Ohamplain,  thrilling  scenes,  which  were  enacted 
soon  after  the  return,  at  Quebec,  of  the  gallant  and 
proud  Count  d^  Frontenac,  on  the  15th  October, 
1689. 

Mr.  de  Portneuf,  a  noted  Quebecer,  started  at  the 
end  of  January,  in  the  severest  season  of  the  year,  ^ 
at  the  head  of  fifty  French  Canadians  and  about 
sixty  Abenaquis.  Pursuing  their  course  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kennebec,  their  force  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  other  warriors,  belonging  to  the 
same  nation.  On  starting,  the  Indian  auxiliaries, 
were  almost  without  provisions,  so,  that,  during 
the  march  they  could  subsist  only  by  spreading 
through  the  forest,  hunting  for  game.  The  design, 
in  this  case,  was  to  attack  and  capture  the  fortified 
stations  on  the  Bay  of  Casco^  near  to  the  modern  city 
of  Portland. 

Owing  to  the  case  which  has  been  named,  as  well 
as  the  impediments,  occasioned  by  the  rough  state  of 
the  regions  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  Portneuf 
and  his  followers,,  spent  four  months  in  proceeding 
to  the  destined  points  of  attack. 

The  town  of  Casco,  on  Caseo  Bay,  was  defended 
by  a  condderable  fort,  well  supplied  with  cannon, 
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ammunition  and  provisions.  There  were  also  four 
smaller  forts^  which  were  speedily  captured.  The 
defenders  of  the  principal  fort  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  when  summoned  to  surrender  refused 
to  do  so.  Two  or  three  days  Were  occupied  by  the 
invaders  in  digging  trenches  and  surrounding  the 
place,  when  it  was  yielded,  upon  the  terms  which 
had  been  proposed ;  about  thirty  had  been  killed,  and 
the  prisoners^  included  seventy  men  and  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children.  The  French  lost 
only  two  or  three  men.  After  burning  all  the 
habitations,  and  demolishing  the  defences,  the 
invaders  commenced  their  retreat  on  the  1st  of  June. 
On  the  march,  great  cruelty  was  exercised  by  the 
savages  upon  the  helpless  women  and  children, 
many  of  whom  were  sacrified.  This  band  effected 
its  return  to  Quebec  on  the  28rd  of  June.'* 

The  scenes  of  blood,  midnight  pillage  and  destruc^ 
tion  effected  by  the  Montreal  band,  at  Schenectady, 
and  by  the  Three  Rivers  band,  at  Salmon  Falls, — 
conducted  by  Hertel  de  Rouville,  are  matters 
pertaining  to  the  general  history  of  Canada,  and 
not  to  the  Annals  of  the  city.  Such,  the  terrible 
retaliation  taken  by  the  Q-ovemor  of  Quebec,  on 
account  of  the  Lachine  and  other  massacres  on 
Canadian  soil ;  some  of  which  had  been  instigated 
by  the  deceit,  cruelty  and  treachery  of  Denonville 
in  inviting  Iroquois  chiefs,  at  Fort  Frontenac — 
then  seizing  on  them  and  despatching  them  to 
France,  to  serve  in  the  King's  galleys,  after  shutting 
them  down,  during  the  sea^assage  of  several  weeks, 
in  the  holds  of  the  small  vessels  of  those  days. 
Between  Indian  treachery,  and  European  treachery, 
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there  does  not  appear  much  to  choose.  New  England* 
however,  would  soon  have  her  turn  and  retaliate 
on  a  larger  scale  both  by  sea,  and  by  land,  with  the 
usual  accompanyments :  disaster  and  defeat.  ^ 

"  The  late  bloody  incursions,"  says  Miles,  ''  into 
the  British  Proyinces  and  the  known  desire  of  the 
French  to  carry  out  DeCallidre's  plan  of  conquest  (of 
New  York,  &c.,)  so  soon  as  circumstances  should 
permit  had  convinced  the  English  leaders  that  pea- 
ceable or  friendly  neighborhood  was  impossible. 
They  were  determined,  besides,  to  establish  and 
extend  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
savages,  around  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  west* 
with  whom  the  French  would  never  permit  any 
such  relations  to  subsist. 

Accordingly,  a  force  of  thirteen  hundred  men, 
under  Q-enenJ  Winthrop  and  Major  Schuyler,  was 
equipped  for  a  movement  upon  Montreal,  by  the  route 
of  Lake  Ohamplain ;  while  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  thirty 
vessels,  manned  by  fifteen  hundred  sailors,  and 
carrying  thirteen  hundred  militia,  was  despatched 
from  Boston,  under  Sir  William  Phipps  and  Major 
Walley.  The  resolution  to  fit  out  these  armament^ 
had  been  taken  at  a  congress  of  the  English  colonies, 
held  early  in  May  1690,  soon  after  the  massacres  of 
Schenectady  and  Salmon  Falls,  and  after  the  ad* 
vance  of  the  Quebec  force  into  Maine,  had  become 
generally  known. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  troops,  under  Winthrop 
and  Schuyler,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  they 
accomplished  little  or  nothing ;  for,  on  account  of 
defective   arrangements  for  supplying  them  with 
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provisions  and  means  of  transport,  the  General 
retired  to  Albany,  from  his  march  upon  Cc^nada,  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  reached  Lake  Ohamplain.  Schuy- 
ler advanced  further,  but  was  easily  repulsed. 

The  delays  in  expediting  the  English  forces  from 
Boston,  were  such  that  the  fleet  did  not  sail  until  the 
summer  was  well  advanced.  It  was  destined  for 
the  attack  and  capture  of  Quebec ;  but  its  moye- 
ments  were  so  leisurely,  and  its  ojBSlcers  held  so 
many  councils  of  war  at  the  various  stages  of  its 
progress  into  the  Gulf  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence* 
that  October  arrived  before  it  appeared  off  Cape 
Diamond 

The  gates  of  Quebec  were  barricaded,  and  baite- 
ries  of  cannon  mounted  at  all  eligible  points,  with 
the  aid  of  strong  beams  of  timber,  bags  and  barrelsi 
filled  with  stones  and  earth.  As  the  -news  of  the 
expected  attack,  and  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
reached  the  outlying  settlements,  the  people  poured 
into  the  place  for  protection  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  defence.  * 

Amongst  the  brave  defenders  of  the  beleaguered 
city  were  two  of  the  celebrated  seven  brothers  Le 
Moyne— Ste.  H61dne  and  Maricourt.  Ste.  H61ene, 
t'is  said,  pointed  the  cannon  which  brought  down 
the  flag  of  the  admiral's  ship ;  it  dropi)ed  into  the 
river  and  immediately  Maricourt,  his  brother,  and 
some  other  young  Canadians,  leaped  into  the  water, 
swam  out  for  it,  under  fire,  and  conveyed  it  ashc^re. 
The  flag  remained  as  a  trophy  in  the  parish  church 
of  Quebec,  until  the  surrender  of  Quebec. 

*'  On  the  18th,  the  troops  were  landed^  under  Major 
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Walley,  ^  ne^r  the  mcxith  of  the  St.  Charles  river, 
«iid  the  ships  of  the  squadron  opened  a  connonade 
•against  the  city.  The  garrison  guns  replied  vigorous- 
ly, and  it  was  soon  made  to  appear  that  their  fire  was 
more  effective  than  that  of  the  English.  Observing 
this,  Phipps  drew  off,  but  renewed  the  bombardment 
the  following  day  until  noon,  by  which  time  he  saw 
clearly  that  his  hopes  of  success  were  gone,  unless 
the  troops  on  shore  could  force  their  way  into  the 
city,  and  capture  it  by  assault.  Accordingly,  he  again 
retired  out  of  range  with  his  damaged  vessels. 

In  the  meantime,  the  troops  attempted  an  advance 
through  the  slush  and  mud  along  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Charles,  but  not  before  the  principal  cannonade 
between  the  batteries  of  the  city  and  the .  ships  had 
ceased.  Some  severe  skirmishing  occurred  on  the 
land.  Frontenac  had  judiciously  refrained  from  op- 
posing the  disembarkation  of  the  English  soldiers, 
conscious  of  his  ability,  from  his  numbers  and  strong 
position,  to  repel  any  assault.  But  whenever  the 
assailants,  after  establishing  themselves .  in  a  hastily- 
constructed  encampment,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  attenipted  any  movement,  they .  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  attacks  fron^  bodies  of  militia, 
^commanded  by  the  Le  Moynes  (Duchesnays)  and 
other  active  French  officefs^  stationed  at  different 
points  and  sheltered  by  the  bushes  and  rocks.  Fron- 
tenac, in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  the  skirmishers,  and  in  r-eadiness  to 
•cross  over  to  the  support  of  his  own  people,  if  dt 

1  This  officer  toft  a  Journal  of  the  siege  operations  which  will  ibe 
ibund  in  Smith's  Uisiory  of  Canada, 
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shonld  be  judged  necessary.    The  results  of  these 
partial  conflicts  were   generally  favourable  to  the 
French  militia  and  volunteers.    From  time  to  time 
vessels  of  the  hostile  fleet  came  within  range  of  the 
land  batteries  and  fired  upon  the  city.  ^ " 

"  The  defeat  of  Sir  William  Phipps  (in  1690), " 
says  Hawkins,  "  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  people  of 
New  England,  who,  indeed,  were  called  upon  ta 
defray  the  expense,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand*  pounds.  They  frequently  repre- 
sented to  the  Bbitish  Ministby,  the  commercial 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  North  Ahebioa.  At 
last,  in  1707,  during  the  military  glories  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  distinguished  by  a  Mablbobouoh, 
as  this  age  (1884),  is  by  a  Wellington — the  Eabl 
of  Sunderland,  Secretary  of  State,  determined  to 
make  another  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
their  most  impregnable  position  at  Quebec.  The 
armament  intended  for  this  object,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Q-ENEBAL  Maoabtney,  Was,  however, 
diverted  from  its  destination,  and  ordered  to  Por- 
tugal, in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  condition  to 
which  the  affairs,  of  the  Queen*s  ally.  Charles 
III,  King  of  Spain,  had  been  reduced  by  the  defeat 
of  the  allied  forces,  at  Almanza. 

The  destrnction  of  the  English  armada  oommanded  by  Sir 

Hovenden  Walker,  ITIL 

In  1711,  the  project  was  resumed  only  to  result  in 
a  signal  and  mortifying  &ilure.  The  plan  of  thi» 
expedition  was  suggested  by  a  provincial  officer, 
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General  Nicholson,  who  had  just  taken  possession 
of  Nova  Scotia,  on  which  occasion  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Annapolis  to  Port  Soyal.  This  officer 
had  brought  to  London  fonr  Indian  chie£B  and  had 
the  address  to  persuade  the  Ministry  to  enter  into 
the  Tiews  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  five  thousand  troops  from 
England,  and  two  thousand  proyincials,  under 
Brigadier  General  Hill,  brother  to  the  Queen's 
favorite,  Mrs.  Masham.  The  naval  force  was  very 
strong,  and  was  placed  UAder  the  command  of  Sir 
Hovenden  Walker.  The  fleet  met  with  constant 
fogs  in  the  G-ulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  nearly 
destroyed  on  Egg  Islands 

Despairing  of  success,  the  Admiral  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  determined  to  return  to  England, 
without  making  any  further  attempt.  Eight  trans- 
ports were  lost  on  this  disastrous  day,  with  ^ght 
hundred  and  eighty-four  officers,  soldiers  and  sea- 
men. 

The  provincial  land  forces  under  General  Ni- 
cholson which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Albany  and 
had  been  joined  by  six  hundred  Iroquois,  returned 
to  iheir  respective  quarters,  on  hearing  of  the  failure 
of  the  naval  expedition.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
the  heat  of  the  factions  of  that  day  the  Whigs  affected 
to  consider  this  attempt  on  Quebec,  so  perfectly 
desperate  an  undertaking,  that  it  was  made  one  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  againts  Barley,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  that  he  had  suffered  it  to  go. 

The  Marquis  de  Vattdreuil,  then  Governor 
G-SNERAL  of  Canada,  omitted  no  dutv  of  a  brave  and 
prudent  officer  on  this  occasion.    The  rejoicings  at 
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Quebec  were  naturally  great  at  so  signal  a  de- 
livrance;  and  the  church  of  Notbe-Damb  db  la 
YiCTOiBB,  spoke  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  religious 
inhabitants,  by  assuming  the  title  of  NorBE-DAME 

DBS  ViCTOIBES." 

We  find  the  occupation,  aims  and  aspirations  of 
that  fighting  period  well  defined,  in  the  following 
words  of  Parkman. 

"  The  French  system  favored  military  efficiency. 
The  Canadian  population  sprang  in  great  part  from 
soldiers,  and  was  to  the  last,  systematically  re-inforced 
by  disbanded  soldiers.  Its  chief  occupation  was  a 
continual  training  for  forest  war ;  it  had  little  or 
nothing  to  lose,  and  little  to  do,  but  fight  and  range 
the  woods.  This  was  not  all.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment was  essentially  military.  At  its  head  was  a 
soldier-nobleman,  often  an  old  and  able  commander, 
and  those  beneath  him  caught  his  spirit  and  emu- 
lated his  example.  In  spite  of  its  political  nothing- 
ness, in  spite  of  poverty  and  hardship,  and  in  spite 
even  of  trade,  the  up][)er  stratum  of  Canadian  Society 
was  animated  by  the  pride  tmd  fire  of  that  gallant 
noblesse  which  held  war  as  its  only  worthy  calling, 
and  prized  honor  more  than  life.  As  for  the  habiiantf 
the  forest,  lake  and  river  were  his  true  school ;  and 
here  at  least,  he  was  an  apt  scholar.  A  skilful 
woodsman,  a  bold  and  adroit  canoe-man,  a  wiUing 
fighter  in  time  of  need,  often  serving  without  pay, 
and  receiving  from  government,  only  his  provisions 
and  his  canoe,  he  was  more  than  ready  at  any  time 
for  any  hardy  enterprise  ;  and  in  the  forest  warfare 
of  skirmish  and  surprise,  there  were  few  to  match 
L.  An  absolute  government  used  him  at  will,  and 
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experienced  leaders  guided  his  rugged  valor  to  the 
best  account. " 

Such  the  Quebecer,  in  the  warlike  days  of  Count 
Frontenac.  "We  have  stated  elsewhere,  how  the  exiled 
noblesse  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  luxury  of  that 
French  court,  of  which  they  dreamed  day  and  night, 
attempted  the  building  up  of  a  New  France,  in  the 
colony  and  became  tillers  of  the  soil.  Parkman, 
a  New  Englander,  will  tell  us  the  outlets  ^  which 
their  adventurous  spirit  and  hardihood  occasionally 
sought. 

"  On  the  Great  Lakes,  in  Ihe  wastes  of  the  North- 
west, and  on  the  Mississipi  and  the  plains  beyond,  we 
find  the  roving  gentilhomme^  chief  of  a  gang  of 
bushrangers,  often  his  own  habitants  ;  sometimes 
proscribed  by  the  government,  sometimes  leagued 
in  contraband  traffic  with  its  highest  officials,  a 
hardy  vidette  of  civiUzation,  tracing  unknown 
streams,  piercing  unknown  forests,  trading,  fighting, 
negotiating,  and  building  forts.  Again  we  find  him  on 
the  shores  of  Acadia  or  Maine,  surrounded  by  Indian 
retainers,  a  menace  and  a  terror  to  the  neighboring 
English  colonist. 

*'  Saint-Oastin,  Du  Lhut,  La  Durantaye,  La  Salle, 
La  Motte-Oadillac,  Iberville,  Bienville,  La  Yeren- 
drye,  are  names  that  stand  conspicuous  on  the  page 
of  half-savage  romance  that  refreshes  the  hard 
and  practical  annals  of  American  colonization.  But  a 
more  substantial  debt  is  due  to  their  memory.  It 
was  they,  and  such  as  they,  who  discovered  the 
Ohio,  explored  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  disco- 

1  Old  Rigime,  P.  398. 
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rered  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  founded  Detroit, 
St.  Loui^  and  New  Orleans" 

Old  world  feuds — ^the  rivalry  between  France  and 
England  burnt  brightly  on  the  btoks  of  tiie  St. 
Lawrence.  The  puritan  of  New  England,  was  indeed 
great,  at  burning  witches,  but  no  match  in  war,  for 
the  ^  roving  French  geniilhomme  who,  according  to 
the  New  England  historian,  Parkman,  *'  was  never 
more  at  home  than  when,  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
crucifix  on  his  breast,  he  took  the  war-path  with  a 
crew  of  painted  savages  and  Frenchmen  almost  aa 
wild,  and  pounced  like  a  lynx  from  the  forest  on 
some  lovely  farm  or  "  outlying  hamlet  of  New  En- 
gland. How  New  England  hated  him,  let  her 
records  tell.  The  reddest  blood  streaks  on  her  old 
annals  mark  the  track  of  the  Canadian  gentilhomme  "  ^ 

Avenging  spirits,  however,  would  spring  up  ui  the 
future. 

Arnold's,  New  England  riQemen  rushing  wildly, 
in  1775«  on  the  barricades  in  Sault-au-Matelot  street, 
with  the  words  "  Death  or  Victory  "  on  their  hats, 
seemed  determined  to  wipe  oflfpast  defeats ;  alas,  fate 
decreed  it  otherwise.  Monarchical  Canada  was 
spared  for  one  century  at  least,  the  manifold 
blessings  of  republican  rule  ! 

The  Chateau  St.  Louis.  ' 

"  Few  circumstances  of  discussion  and  enquiry  are 
more  interesting  than  the  history  and  fate  of  ancient 
buildings,  especially  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  those  who  were  con- 

1  Old  Rigime,  P.  261. 
9  Old  Rigime,  P.  263, 
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•Elected  with  them.  The  temper,  genius  and  pursuits 
of  an  historical  era  are  frequently  delineated  in  the 
features  of  remarkable  edifices,  nor  can  any  one  con- 
template them  without  expressing  curiosity,  con* 
ceming  those  who  first  formed  the  plan,  and  after- 
wards created  and  tenanted  the  structure.  These 
observations  apply  particularly  to  the  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

''  The  history  of  the  ancient  Oastle  of  St.  Louis,  or 
Fort  of  Quebec,  for  above  two  centuries,  the  seat  of 
Oovemment  in  the  Province,  affords  subjects  of 
great  and  stirring  interest  during  its  several  periods. 
The  hall  of  the  old  Fort,  during  the  weakness  of  the 
colony,  was  often  a  scene  of  terror  and  despair  at  the 
inroads  of  the  persevering  and  ferocious  Iroquois, 
who,  having  passed  or  overthrown  all  the  French 
outposts,  more  than  once  threatened  the  Fort  itself, 
and  massacred  some  friendly  Indians  within  sight  of 
its  walls.  There,  too,  in  intervals  of  peace  were  laid 
those  benevolent  plans  for  the  religious  instruction 
sno  conversion  of  the  savages,  which  at  one  time 
distuguished  the  policy  of  the  ancient  government. 
At  a  later  era,  when  under  the  protection  of  the 
Frenth  Kings,  the  Province  had  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  military  strength  and  power,  the  Castle  of 
St.  Louis  was  remarkable,  as  having  been  the  site 
whence  the  French  G-overnors  exercised  an  immense 
fioveKignty,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, along  the  shores  of  that  noble  river,  its 
magniicent  lakes, — and  down  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  its  outlet,  below  New  Orleans.  The 
banner  vhich  first  streamed  from  the  battlements  of 
<Juebec,  was  displayed  from  a  chain  of  Forts,  which 
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protected  the  settlements  through  the  vast  extent  of* 
country ;  keeping  the  English  colonies  in  co&stant 
alarm,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Indian  nations. 
During  this  period,  the  council  chamber  of  the  Castle 
was  the  scene  of  n>any  a  midnight  vigil, — Jaanj  a 
long  deliberation  and  deep-laid  project, — to  free  the 
continent  from  the  intrusion  of  the  ancient  rival  of 
France,  and  assert  throughout  the  supremacy  of  the 
gallic  lily.  At  another  era,  subsequent  to  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec,  to  the  British  arms,  and  until  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States^ 
the  extent  of  empire,  of  the  government  of  which 
the  Oastle  of  Quebec  was  the  principal  seat,  compre- 
hended the  whole  American  c<»itinent,  north  of 
Mexico  !  It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  to 
how  small  and  as  to  size,  comparatively  insignificant 
an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  gigantic  territory 
was  once  subject ! 

"  Here,  also,  was  rendered  to  the  representatives  cf 
the  French  King,  with  all  its  ancient  forms,  tie 
fealty  and  homage  of  the  noblesse,  and  military  re- 
tainers, who  held  possessions  in  the  Province  under 
the  Crown — a  feudal  ceremony,  suited  to  early  titles, 
which  imposed  a  real  and  substantial  obligation  on 
those  who  performed  it,  not  to  be  violated  wi;hout 
forfeiture  and  dishonor.  The  King  of  Great  Britain 
having  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  French  Ordwn, 
this  ceremony  is  still  (1884)  maintained.  ^ 

1  "  Fealty  and  homage  is  rendered  at  this  day  (1834),  by  the  seigniors 
to  the  Governor  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  following 
form:  His  Bxcoilency  being  in  full  dress  and  seated  In  a  sute  chair, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  attended  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
seignior,  in  an  evening  dres^  and  wearing  a  sword,i  is  introduced  into 
bis  presence  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Royal  Domain  and  Clerk 
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An  instance  of  "  faith  and  homage  rendered  "  by 
a  seignior  to  the  Crown,  more  than  one  century 
later,  **  one  year  after  the  army  of  Wolfe  had  entered 
Quebec  "  is  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Old  Bsoimb^ 
Frs.  Parkman. 

"  Philippe  NoSl,  had  lately  died,  and  Jean  Noel, 
his  son,  inherited  his  seigniory  of  Tilly  ^  and  Bonse- 
cours.  To  make  the  title  good,  faith  and  homage 
must  be  renewed.  Jean  Noel  was  under  the  bitter 
necessity  of  rendering  this  duty  to  General  Murray, 
Gk>Temor  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  ia 

of  the  Land  Roll,  and  having  delivered  up  his  sword,  and  kneeling 
upon  one  knee  before  the  Governor,  places  his  right  hand  between  his 
and  repeats  the  ancient  oath  of  fidelity  ;  after  which  a  solemn  act  is 
drawn  up  in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose,  whioh  is  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  seignior,  and  countersigned  by  the  proper  offi';ers." 
(Hawkins  Picture  of  Quebec.) 

The  historian,  Perland,  Notes  sur  les  Rigislres  de  Noire- Dame  de 
Quibeo^  relates,  one  of  the  earliesl  inst  mces  (1634)  of  the  manner  the 
FbI  el  hommage  was  rendered.  It  is  that  of  Jean  Guion  (Dion  ?\ 
vassal  of  Robert  Gitfard,  seignior  of  Beauport,  "  Guion  presents 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  at  the  principal  door  of  the 
manor-hoase  of  Beauport ;  having  knocked,  one  BouU6,  farmer  of 
Giffard,  opened  the  door  and  in  reply  to  Guion's  question,  if  the 
seignior  was  at  home,  replied  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he,  Boull^, 
was  empowered  to  received  ackcowledgments  of  faith  and  homage 
from  the  vassals  in  his  name.  *<  Aft^^  the  which  reply,  Ihesaid  Guion, 
being  at  the  principal  door,  placed  himself  on  his  knet'S,  on  the  ground^ 
with  bare-head  and  without  sword  or  spurs,  and  said  three  times  these 
words  :  "  Monsieur  de  Beauport,  Monsieur  de  Beauport,  Monsieur  de 
Beauport,  I  bring  you  the  faith  and  homage  which  I  am  bound  to 
bring  you  on  account  of  my  fief  Du  Buisson,  which  1  hold  as  a  man  of 
faith  of  your  seigniory  of  Beauport,  declaring  that  I  offer  to  pay  my 
seigniorial  and  feudal  dues  in  their  season,  and  demanding  of  you  to 
accept  me  in  faith  and  homage  as  aforesaid."  (Old  Mgimet  P.  246.) 

1  Subsequently  and  to  this  day  known  as  the  seigniory  of  8t» 
Antoine  deTiily — in  the  county  of  Lotbini^re.  This  seigniory  was  until 
a  very  few  years  back  in  the  possession  of  the  Seigneurs  Noel,  large 
framed  men,  of  generous  and  jovial  natures. — The  sun  of  the  seigniorial 
honors  alas  I  has  for  ever  set  behind  the  Seigniorial  Act  of  1854, 
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the  same  as  in  the  case  of  G-oion,  more  than  a  centory 
before.  Noel  repairs  to  the  Gtovernment  House,  at 
Quebec,  a&d  knocks  at  the  door.  A  servant  opens  it 
Noel  asks  if  the  Governor  is  there.    The  servant 

• 

replies  that  he  is.  Murray,  informed  of  the  ^dsitor's 
object,  comes  to  the  door,  and  Noel  then  and  there, 
'^  without  sword  or  spurs,  with  bare-head,  and  one 
knee  on  the  ground,''  repeats  the  acknowledgment 
of  faith  and  homage  for  his  seigniory.  He  was  com-' 
pelled,  however,  to  add  a  detested  innovation,  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Britannic  Migesty,  coupled 
with  a  pledge  to  keep  his  vassals  in  obedience  to  the 
new  sovereign." 

''  A  water-color  sketch  of  the  ch&teau  taken  in 
1804,  from  the  land-side,  by  William  Morrison, 
junior,  is  in  my  possession.  The  building  appears  to 
have  been  completely  remodelled  in  the  interval.  It 
is  two  stories  in  height ;  the  Mansard  roof  is  gone, 
and  a  row  of  attic  windows  surmounts  the  second 
story.  In  1809,  it  was  again  remodelled,  at  a  cost  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  third  story  was 
added  ;  and  the  building,  resting  on  the  buttresses, 
which  still  remain  under  the  balustrade  of  Durham 
Terrace,  had  an  imposing  effect  when  seen  from  the 
river."  ^ 

"  In  1690,  a  remarkable  scene  occurred  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  which  at  that  period  had  assumed 
an  appearance  worthy  of  the  Gk)vernors  G-eneral, 
who  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Q-overnment. 
This  dignity  was  then  held  by  the  Count  de  Fron- 
TBNAG,  a  nobleman  of  great  talents,  long  services, 
but  of  extreme  pride.  He  had  made  every  prepa- 
ration that  short  notice  would  permit  for  the  recep- 

1  Old  Rigime,  P.  419. 
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tion  of  the  Bnglifili  expedition  against  Quebec,  Tinder 
Sir  William  Phipps,  -which  came  to  anchor  in  the 
basin  on  the  5th  October,  old  style.  Oharleyoix, 
Qsing  the  iiew  style,  makes  the  date  the  16th.  The 
English  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  city  was 
without  defence,  and  that  they  might  capture  it  by 
surprise. '  An  officer  was  sent  ashore  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  who  was  met  half  way  by  a  French  Major ; 
and  after  a  bandage  had  been  placed  before  his  eyes, 
was  conducted  to  the  Castle  by  a  circuitous  route, 
that  he  might  hear  the  warlike  preparations  which 
were  going  on,  and  feel  the  number  of  obstructions 
and  barriers  of  chevauTHU-frise  which  were  to  be 
imssed,  in  the  ascent  to  the  upper-town.  Every 
deception  was  practised  to  induce  the  Englishman 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
garrison ;  and  some  of  the  contrivances  were  ludi- 
crous enough.  Ten  or  twelve  men  were  instructed 
to  meet  him,  to  cross  his  path  at  diffiBrent  places,  and 
to  pass  and  repass  constantly  during  the  way.  The 
very  ladies  came  out  to  enjoy  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  man  led  blindfold  by  two  Serjeants  in  this 
manner,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  nickname  of 
Colin  Maillard.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  he  perceived  the  trick  played  upon  him.  On 
arrival  at  the  Oastle,  his  surprise  is  represented  to 
have  been  extreme,  on  the  removal  ot  the  bandage^ 
to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  G-overnor 
General,  the  Bishop,  the  Intendant,  and  a  large  staff 
of  French  officers^  arrayed  in  fail  uniform  for  the 
occasion^  who  were  clustered  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  hall.  The  English  officer  immedia,tely 
presented  to  Frontenac  a  written  summons  to  sur- 
render, in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary,  King  and 
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Queen  of  England ;  and  drawing  out  his  watch  and 
placing  it  on  the  table,  demanded  a  positive  answer 
in  an  hour  at  furthest.  This  last  action  completed 
the  excitement  of  the  French  officers,  who  had  been 
with  difficulty  able  to  restrain  themselves  during 
the  delivery  of  the  summons,  which  the  Englishman 
read  in  a  loud  voice,  and  which  was  translated  into 
French  on  the  spot,  A  murmur  of  indignation  ran 
through  the  assembly ;  and  one  of  the  officers  pre* 
sent,  the  Sieur  de  Yalrdnes,  impetuously  exclaimed, 
''  that  the  messenger  ought  to  be  treated  as  th& 
envoy  of  a  corsair,  or  common  marauder,  since 
Phipps,  was  in  arms  against  his  legitimate  sover- 
eign." Frontenac,  although  his  pride  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  unceremonious  m-anner  of  the 
Englishman,  conducted  himself  with  greater  mode- 
ration ;  and  without  seeming  to  have  heard  the 
interruption  of  Yalrenes,  made  the  following  high- 
spirited  answer :  ''  You  will  have  no  occasion  to 
wait  so  long  for  my  reply.  Here  it  is.  I  do  not 
recognise  King  William,  but  I  know  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  is  an  usurper,  who  has  violated  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  blood  and  of  religion  in  dethroning  the 
King,  his  father-in-law ;  and  I  acknowledge  no  other 
legitimate  sovereign  of  England  than  James  the 
Second.  Sir  William  Phipps,  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prise at  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  French  and 
their  Allies — he  ought  to  have  expected  that  the 
King,  my  master,  having  received  the  King  of 
England  under  his  protection,  would  direct  me  to 
make  war  upon  people  who  have  revolted  against 
their  lawful  Prince.  Oould  he  imagine,  even  if  he 
had  offered  me  better  conditions,  and  even  if  I  were 
of  a  temper  to  listen  to  them,  that  so  many  gallant 
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gentlemen  would  consent,  or  advise  me  to  place  any 
confidence  in  that  man's  word,  who  has  broken  the 
capitulation  which  he  made  with  the  G-oyernor  of 
Acadia  ? — who  has  been  wanting  in  loyalty  towards 
his  sovereign — who  has  forgotten  all  the  benefits 
heaped  upon  him,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  stran- 
ger,  who,  while  he  endeavors  to  persuade  the  world 
that  he  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  be 
the  DELIVEBEB  of  England  and  defender  of  the  faith, 
has  destroyed  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  King- 
dom, and  overturned  the  English  Church — crimes, 
which  that  same  divine  justice,  which  Sir  William 
invokes,  will  one  day  severely  punish*" 

^  The  Englishman,  hereupon,  demanded  that  this 
reply  should  be  reduced  to  writing :  which  Fron- 
tenac  peremptorily  refused,  adding, — "  I  am  going 
to  answer  your  master  by  the  cannon's  mouth. .  He 
shall  be  taught  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
a  person  of  my  rank  ought  to  be  summoned."  The 
bandage  having  been  replaced,  the  English  officer 
was  re-conducted  with  the  same  mysteries  to  his 
boat;  and  was  no  sooner  on  board  the  Admiral's 
vessel,  than  the  batteries  began  to  play  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  poxmd  shot  upon  the  fleet.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's own  flag  was  shot  away  by  a  F.rench  officer, 
named  Maricourt;  and  having  been  picked  up  by 
some  Canadians,  was  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the 
Cathedral  Ohurch,  where  it  probably  remained 
until  the  capture  in  1759.  The  £!nglish  bombarded 
the  town,  which,  in  spite  of  the  bold  front  of  Fron- 
tenac,  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  confusion  and  alarm ; 
and  did  some  damage  to  the  public  buildings. 

Oharlevoix  seems  to  admire  greatly  the  haughty 
bearing  of  Frontenac  on  this  occasion :  it  is  but  just 
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to  remark,  however,  that  by  his  own  showing,  the 
Englishman  executed  his  mission  with  the  greatest 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  that  the  insult 
he  received  was  little  creditable  to  those  who  knew 
not  how  to  respect  a  flag  of  truce. 

*'  Sir  William  Phipps,  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  was  generally  blam:ed  for  the  failure  of 
this  expedition,  perhaps  unjustly.  Finding  the 
place  on  its  guard  and  prepared  to  receive  him,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  have  commenced  a 
regular  mege,  at  that  advanced  period  of  the  season. 
As  it  was,  he  lost  several  of  his  vessels  on  his  passage 
back  to  Boston.  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that 
it  was  Quebec  against  which  he  was  sent,  itself  a 
natural  fortress,  and  when  defended  by  a  zealous 
garrison,  almost  impregnable.  And  it  is  admitted 
by  Charlevoix,  that  had  Sir  William  Phipps  not  been 
delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  the  ignorance  of  his 
pilots, — ^nay,  had  he  even  reached  Quebec  three 
days  sooner,  he  would  have  completely  accom- 
plished his  object,  and  Quebec  would  have  been 
captured  before  it  could  be  known  in  Montreal  that 
it  was  even  in  danger. 

*'  There  were  great  rejoicings  at  Quebec  for  the 
victory ;  and  the  King  of  France  ordered  a  medal  to 
be  struck,  with  this  inscription :  *'  Francia  in  novo 
orbe  victrix.  Kebeca  liherata  M.  DC.  XC'  The 
Oount  de  Frontenac  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  French  Qovemors.  He  died  in 
Quebec  in  1698,  and  was  buried  in  the  Becollet 
Church,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
present  English  Cathedral.  The  only  memorial  of 
him  in  Quebec,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Street  which 
Was  called  from  his  family  name,  Buads  Street. 
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Let  US  in  this  chapter  review  a  period  of  forty-six 
years,  terminating  with  French  rule — wholly  en- 
grossed with  useful  pursuits.  They  were  probably 
the  quietest  times  the  colony  ever  enjoyed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Bourbons,  though  grim  war  and  the 
bitterest  of  feuds,  closed  the  scene. 

The  year  1718,  was  marked  by  a  most  important 
eyent  for  France  and  England ;  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ceded  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory.  New  Foundland  and  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia) 
to  Britain  whilst  France  retained  Canada,  Gape 
Breton,  and  some  rights  in  fisheries,  in  the  giilf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  leaving  still  dangling  between  the 
two  rivals  that  everlasting  apple  of  discord :  the 
question  of  the  boundaries. 
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Qaebecers  in  1716,  were  elated  at  the  return  from 
France,  of  GK)vernor  deVaudreuil's  lady — an  Acadian 
by  birth,  a  spirited  and  remarkable  woman  who  had 
been  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  English. 
Greater  still  their  joy,  when  they  dwelt  on  the  results 
of  the  Jesuit  Lafitau's  botanical  discovery,  which 
was  to  make,  in  less  than  no  time,  millionnaires  of 
them  all.  Lafitau  found  in  the  Canadian  forest,  the 
G-ingseng  Plant ;  a  pound  of  which  procurable  at 
Quebec  for  two  francs,  fetched  twenty-five  francs  at 
Canton,  in  China.  Q-reed,  however,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  overshot  the  mark.  Instead  of 
drying  the  plant  slowly  in  the  shade,  it  was  thrust 
and  parched  in  ovens.  This  made  it  valueless  to  the 
disciple  of  Confucius,  who  swore  by  his  pigtail,  he 
would  stand  no  such  imposition.  G-ingseng,  which 
had  attained  eighty  francs  per  lb ,  fell  to  nothing  ; 
thus  died  the  Quebec  hen  that  layed  the  golden 

eggs. 

The  year  following,  1717,  the  town  was  pro- 
vided with  a  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  it,  saddened  by  the  demise  of  the  French 
King,  Louis  XIY,  who  had  expired  in  September.  In 
1720,  the  population  of  Quebec,  had  reached  to  7,000 
souls :  that  of  Montreal  8,000.  Quebec  was  increasing 
rapidly  in  importance  :  it  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
colony.  "  The  merchants  and  shippers  "  says 
G-arneau,  '*  sent  out  annually  five  or  six  barques,  to 
the  seal  fisheries,  and  about  as  many  laden  with 
flour,  biscuit,  vegetables,  staves  and  lumber  to 
Louisbourg  and  the  West-Indies,  returning  with 
cargoes  of  pit-coal,  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  molasses.  The 
trade  with  France  employed  about  twenty  vessels  of 
good  aggregate  tonnage  " 
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The  historian,  Charlevoix,  who  landed  here,  in 
October  1720,  thus  describes  the  denizens  of  Quebec. 
"  There  are  not"  says  he  "  more  than  5000  souls  at 
Quebec,  but  we  find  nothing  but  what  is  select  and 
calculated  to  form  an  agreable  society.  A  Governor 
Q-eneral,  with  his  staff  of  high  born  officers,  and 
his  troops ;  an  Intendant,  with  a  superior  council 
and  superior  courts ;  a  commissary  of  marine,  grand 
provost,  grand  voyer,  and  a  superintendant  of  waters 
and  forests,  whose  jurisdiction  is  certainly  the  most 
extensive  in  -the  world ;  merchants  in  easy  circum- 
stances, or  at  least  living  as  if  they  were  ;  a  Bishop 
and  a  numerous  seminary,  RecoUets  and  Jesuits,  / 
three  female  religious  communities,  well  established ; 
other  circles  elsewhere,  as  those  surrounding  the 
Q-overnor  and  the  Intendant.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are,  for  all  classes  of  persons, 
means  of  passing  the  time  agreably,  every  one  con- 
tributes to  his  utmost.  People  amuse  themselves 
with  games  and  excursions,  using  caliches  in  sum- 
mer, sledges  and  skates  in  winter.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  hunting,  for  many  gentlefolks  have  no  other 
resource  for  living  in  comfort.  Current  news  relates 
to  only  a  few  topics,  as  the  country  does  not  furnish 
many.  The  news  from  Europe  comes  at  once,  and 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  year,  furnishing  subjects 
of  conversation  relative  to  the  past  and  future. 
Science  and  the  arts  have  their  turn. 

"  The  Canadians  breathe  from  their  birth  the  air 
of  liberty,  which  renders  them  very  agreable  in 
social  intercourse.  Nowhere  else  is  our  language 
spoken  in  greater  purity ;  one  observes  no  defective 
accent. 
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''  There  are  here  uo  rich  people,  every  one  is  hos- 
pitable, and  nobody  amuses  himself  in  making 
money.  If  a  person  cannot  afford  to  entertain  friends 
at  table,  he  at  least  endeavours  to  dress  welL 

"  The  best  blood  of  our  country  is  here  in  both 
sexes.  There  is  a  general  love  of  pleasure  and 
amusement,  with  polished  manners,  and  a  total  ab* 
sence  of  rusticity,  whether  in  language  or  in  habits 
through  the  country.  It  is  not  the  same,  they  say, 
with  our  neighbours,  the  English  colonists,  and 
those  who  do  not  know  the  coloniesi  except  by  the 
daily  habits,  actions,  and  language,  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  ours  is  the  most  flourishing.  In 
fact^  there  prevails  in  New  England  an  opulence, 
which  the  people  seem  not  to  know  how  to  use ; 
and,  in  New  France,  a  poverty  which  is  concealed 
under  an  unstudied  air  of  ease.  New  England  is 
supported  by  the  culture  of  the  plantations,  New 
France  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
English  colonist  amasses  well,  and  incurs  no  super- 
fluous expense ;  the  French  enjoys  that  which  he 
has,  and  sometimes  makes  a  parade  of  what  he  does 
not  possess.  The  former  works  for  his  heirs ;  the 
latter  leaves  for  his  descendants  the  same  state  of 
necessity  which  was  his  own  lot;  to  escape  from 
it  as  they  best  can.  The  anglo-americai^s  do  not 
desire  war,  because  they  have  much  to  loose ;  nor  do 
they  meddle  much  with  the  savages,  because  they 
do  not  think  they  require  them.  On  the  contrary 
the  French  youth,  detest  a  state  of  peace,  and  like 
to  '^well  amona^  the  native,  whose  admiration  they 
gain  in  w^,  and  their  friendship  at  all  times.  ^ 

1  ffisioire  de  la  NouveUe-fi'XUKe,  par  le  P^re  Charlevoix. 
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Charlevoix's  views  accord  with  those  of  the 
Swedish  Professor  Kalm,  who  visited  Quebec,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  viz  in  August  1749. 

Many  and  harrowing  the  tales  of  shipwreck  in 
our  noble  river,  ere  its  rocks  and  shoals  were  lit 
-and  bnoyed.  A  memorable  disaster  was  that  of  the 
French  vessel  of  war,  the  transport  Le  Chameau; 
it  became  a  total  wreck  on  reefs,  without  even 
one  inmate  to  tell  of  her  fate,  in  Sept.,  1725^— In  this 
luckless  ship;  destined  for  Quebec,  perished,  the 
new  Intendant  de  Chazel,  the  successor  to  Beir:  n 
— also  M.  de  Louvigny,  Governor  of  Three  Kivers, 
«long  with  several  officers,  ecclesiastics,  traders,  six 
schoolmasters,  and  a  number  of  intending  colonists. 
This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  growing  city. 

Qnebec,  had  to  wear  more  mourning,  for  the  death 
*of  Governor  de  Vaudreuil,  on  10  Oct,  1726.  We  are 
compelled  to  pass  over  wars  aud  other  incidtmts 
relating  to  the  general  history  of  Canada,  to  point 
out  years  of  calamity  to  the  city,  1729-30-81--82-33. 
They  were  marked  by  inundation,  earthquakes,  fa- 
mine in  172V-30 — small-pox  in  17S3.  *"  It  was,  says 
Oarneauviu  the  famine  year  (17jiO)  that  the  Digue 
du  Palais,  now  obliterated  to  the  eye  by  the  wharves 
(the  Gas  Wharf,  &c.,)  was  constructed,  in  order 
to  give  useful  employment  and  needful  pay  to 
starving  people,  by  forming  a  river  wall,  within 
which  a  hundred  vessels  could  winter  conveniently;" 
Where,  then  stood  this  long  jetty,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  years  ago,  the  North  Shore  Railway  ter- 
minus is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

The  arrival  of  Intendant  Bigot  in  1748,  will  pre- 
(>are  a  new  era— the  downfall  of  French  Dominion 
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in  New  France.  Patriotism — public  spirit — honesty 
among  Quebec  officials  will  henceforward  hide  their 
head.  For  good  or  for  bad,  we  may  expect  to  find 
society  in  the  colony  a  reflex  of  what  it  was  in  the 
parent  state. 

War-loving  France,  staggenng  under  rererses  in 
Germany,  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  with  an  empty 
treasury,  had  not  the  means,  even  if  she  the  heart,  to 
defend  her  distant  colony  against  foreign  aggression. 

Alas  !  chivalrous  old  France  of  Henry  IV,  to  what 
depths  of  infamy  thy  new  masters  are  dragging  thee  I 
Lower  still,  thou  shall  have  to  sink.  Thy  streets — 
thy  squares — thy  hamlets — thy  palaces,  will  be  yet 
deluged  with  blood,  ere  matters  mend !  The  strong 
arm  of  Britain  will,  however,  shield  the  few  devoted 
sons,  you  may  forget  on  Canadian  shores  :  for  them^ 
no  guillotines. 

Oppressive  taxes  were  heaped  on  the  working 
classes,  in  France  in  1755,  to  carry  on  useless  wars^ 
or  to  pamper  court  minions.  Effeminacy — ^luxury — 
unbridled  license  reigned  supreme  amidst  the  higher 
orders ;  open,  shameless  profligacy  at  Court.  Such 
it  was  in  tHS  colony,  with  favoritism  superadded. 
Quebec  received  her  fashions  and  her  officials  from 
France  ;  the  latter  came  with  their  vices ;  several  of 
these  vices  were  expensive. 

The  French  Sultan,  Louis  XV,  must  needs  have 
his  harem ;  his  gaming  tables ;  his  flaunting  mis- 
tresses ;■  his  parc-atiX'cerfs,  The  tumirike  to  fortune  for 
courtiers,  lies  through  the  smiles  of  La  Pompadour. 

Quebec  too  shall  possess  its  miniature  French 
Court,  on  the  green  banks  of  the  St.  Charles.  A  very 
high  official — the  Minister  of  Police,  of  Justice,  of 
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Finance,  will  preside  over  it — Intendant  Bigot,  whose 
power  on  many  points  was  coequal  with  that  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony.  This  luxurious  ^  official 
had  to  provide  suitable  entertainment  for  the  mighty 
of  the  land,  out  of  the  most  paltry  salary,  his  Govern- 
ment allowing  him  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  colony.  ^    Bigot,  with 

1  Old  memoirs  furnish  curious  details  of  the  fliltings  of  the  great 
Intendant  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa,  contains  a  long  and  interest- 
ing MS.  accounl,  whiten  by  a  French  Official  of  the  day,  M.  Franquet, 
Inspector  of  FortiQcalions  iu  New  France,  in  1752.  Franquet  came 
hero,  charged  with  an  important  mission.  He  was  just  the  man  whom 
Bigot  thought  ought  to  be  ''  dined  and  w^ined  "  properly.  'I  hus  we 
find  the  Royal  Inspector  invited  to  join  the  Intendant  on  a  voyage  to 
Montreal.  The  Government  *<  Gondola/'  a  long  flat  bateau,  propelled 
by  sails  as  well  ashy  oars,  accordingly  left  the  Cutde-Sact  Quebec 'on 
the  24th  July,  1752.  It  could  carry  8,000  lbs.  burlhen,  with  a  crew  of 
fourteen  sailors.  In  the  centre,  there  was  a  space  aboul  six  feet  square, 
enclosed  by  curtains,  and  *'  with  seats  wiih  blue  cushions, " — a  dais 
over  head  protected  the  inmates  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from 
rain.  Choice  wines,  spirits,  eatables, — even  to  ready  cash, — everything 
necessary  to  human  sustenance  or  pleasure,  was  abundantly  provided. 

There  was  nothing  ascetic  about  the  bachelor  Bigot.  Ladies  of 
rank,  wit  and  beauty,  felt  it  an  honor  to  join  his  brilliant  court,  whera 
they  met  most  charming  Cavuliers, — young  officers  of  the  Regiments 
stationed  at  Quebec.  Monsieur  Franquet  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
amazingly,  and  describes  some  merry  episodes  which  occurred  at  Three 
Rivers  and  other  trystiug  places,  of  the  magnificent  Intendant. 

J»  The  Mimoires  sur  le  Canada  de  1749  a  1760,  recently  republished 
by  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  contain  some  quaint 
pen-photographs  of  Bigot,  his  courtiers  and  erajjloyis. 

Of  Bigot,  we  learn,  *'  11  6tait  de  petite  taille,  mais  bien  fait;  d'uu 
port  agrtobie,  d'une  grande  bravoure,  actif,  aimant  le  faste,  leg 
plaisirs  et  surtout  le  jeu. " 

Town-Major  Poan's  chief  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  Bigot,  were  the 
charms  or  Madame  Peanl — Her  mfluence  at  court,  was  without  limit: 
though  tho  "  Oomestiques,  laquais  et  gens  de  rien  furent  faits,  garde- 
magasin  dans  les  postes  " ;  ieur  ignorance  et  leur  bassesse  ne  furent 
po'mi  un  obfrlacXe. " 
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the  helping  hand  of  Cadet,  Deschenanx,  Corpron^ 
Maurin,  Estebe,  Penisseanlt,  Breard^  Pean,  and  & 
crowd  of  other  parasites  became,  a  mighty  trader. 

Honor — ^loyalty  to  the  King — ^these  were  not  empty 
words  for  the  old  Canadian  ntfbtesse, — ^the  Longnetiils,. 
the  Vandretiils,  and  others ;  Bigot  had  to  look  elsew- 
here for  fitting  tools.  He,  therefore,  selected  his- 
personnel^  his  working  staff,  out  of  the  most  unscrapnl* 
ous  parvenus^  who  had  won  favor  with  the  Court 
Favorite,  Madame  Pean.  Bigot,  like  his  royal  mas- 
ter, must  have  not  only  a  sumptuous  palace  in  the 
city,  with  women  more  beautiful  than  chaste,  to 
preside  at  his  recherche  routs,  games  and  soirSes,  but 
also  a  diminutive   Parv-aux-ceffs,  at  Charlesbourg,. 

DhSCHENAux,  was  son  of  a  cobler,  born  at  Quebec. 

Cadet,  descended  from  a  butcher  and  had  been  a  butcher. 

CoRPRON,  was  a  hideous  hunchback  physically ;  and  morally^  a  stilt 
more  repulsive  specimen  of  humanity. 

At  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  Bigot  and  accomplices  having  returned 
to  France,  were  for  fiAeen  months  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  tried  for 
their  frauds,  and  the  following  sentence  recorded  against  the  leaders  - 

BieoT — Perpertual  banishment:  his  property  conilscated:  1,000 
h'vres  of  Gne,  and  1,500.000  litres  to  be  refunded. 

Varik — Perpertual  banishment :  his  property  confiscated  :  1,000 
Hvres  of  fine,  and  800,000  livres  to  be  refunded. 

Cadet— Nine  years  banishment,  500  livres  to  fine,  and  300,000  Hvres 
to  be  refunded. 

Penisseault— Nine  years  exile,  500  livres  of  fine,  and  600,000  Kvres 
to  be  reHinded. 

Maurin — Nine  years  exile,  500  Hvres  of  fine,  and  600,000  livres  to 
be  refunded. 

CoRPRON — Condemned  to  be  admonished  in  Parliament,  6  livres  to 
the  poor,  and  600.000  livres  to  be  refunded. 

EsTEBB — Condemned  to  be  admonished  in  Parliament,  to  give  6  livres 
to  the  poor,  and  100,000  livres  of  restitution. 

Db  Notan— Condemned  to  be  admonished  in  Parliament,  6  livres  in 
charities  to  the  poor  with  incarceration  in  the  Bastille  for  the  ten 
offenders^  until  amounts  are  paid. 
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where  tiie  pleasures  of  the  table  and  chase  were 
diversified  by  Ecart4  or  Rouge  ei  Noir,  when  other 
amnsements  palled  on  the  senses. 

In  order  to  maintain  such  a  luxurious  style  of 
living,  and  make  up  for  gambling  losses,  Bigot  was 
not  long  ere  he  discovered  that  his  salary,  added  to 
his  profits  on  trade  even  on  the  vastest  scale,  were 
quite  inadequate. 

The  gaunt  spectre  of  famine,  during  the  year  1755, 
was  stalking  through  the  streets  of  Quebec.  Of  the 
crowds  of  Acadians,  who  about  that  time  sought 
shelter  in  and  around  the  capital  of  New  France,  no 
less  than  three  hundred  had  died  of  starvation, 
disease  and  neglect.  The  starving  poor  were  seen 
dropping  in  the  streets,  from  weakness.  During 
these  dreadful  times,  unbounded  luxury,  feasting, 
riot  and  gambling  ("  un  jeu  d  faire  trembler  les  plus 
MtermifUs  joueurs  ")  were  the  inmates  of  the  Inten- 
dant's  palace.  Horse  flesh  and  dry  codfish  were 
distributed  to  the  poorer  class.  The  Men  of  pleasure, 
the  Intendant^s  agents,  all  this  timels  defrauded  them 
remorselessly.  The  unfortunates,  who  dared  to  com- 
plain at  the  Intendance,  were  huStled  about  and 
brutally  treated,  by  Bigot's  entourage,  intent  on  fat- 
tening undisturbed,  on  the  public  calamity. 

Want  soon  became  so  pressing,  that  the  French 
Court  decided  to  ship  to  Quebec  some  scanty  supplies. 
The  Intendant  had  the  preparing  of  the  requisitions, 
the  storing  and  the  distribution  of  the  provisions 
sent  out  from  France,  for  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
elsewhere.  This  was  a  golden  opportunity,  which 
Bigot  and  his  profligate  comrades  turned  to  good 
account.     The  Intendant,  in  fact,  was  in  partnership 
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with  ever  so  many  public  officials,— more  properly, 
— public  robbers. 

It  was  arranged  that  one  of  them,  Clarery,  clerk 
of  Mr.  Estebe,  should  open  a  general  warehouse, 
next  to  the  Intendance,  were  the  bounty  of  the 
French  King,  filched  from  the  Q-ovemment  stores, 
was  retailed  to  the  famished  Quebecers,  at  an 
enormous  advance.  This  repository  of  fraud  and 
plunder,  the  people  appropriately  nicknamed  "  La 
Friponney  "  the  Cheat.  Montreal  had  also  a  similar 
warehouse,  its  "Friponne." 

The  finances  of  the  colony  for  years,  had  been  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  Specie  became  so  rare,  that  the  au- 
thorities attempted  to  supply  a  circulating  medium 
by  drafts,  on  the  French  treasury  and  paper-money. 
Bigot's  issues,  were  boundless.  When  the  city  fell, 
the  Intendant's  bills  of  exchange  on  the  French  trea- 
sury, in  payment  of  goods,  &c.,  supplied  at  Quebec, 
Montreal  and  elsewhere,  amounted  to  ^600,000  strlg; 
there  was  also  afloat  i;4,000,000  strlg.  of  paper-money. 
At  first  four  per  cent,  only  was  paid  on  these 
amounts,  but  subsequently,  says  the  historian  Bibaud, 
Great  Britain  succeeded  in  compelling  France  to 
make  good  to  the  Canadians,  then  British  subjects, 
65  per  cent,  on  the  treasury  bills  and  34  per  cent,  on 
the  paper-money  ^ordonnances).  The  colonists  lost 
the  balance.  If  France  was  too  poor  to  honor  her 
Canadian  bills,  she  had  the  means  to  lavish  on  the 
courtizan  La  Pompadour,  during  her  nineteen  years 
of  favor  with  the  King,  86,924,140  livres, 

Madame  la  Marquise,  on  hearing  of  the  downfall  of 
Quebec,  joyously  exclaimed :  "  At  last  the  King  will 
have  a  chance  of  sleeping  in  peace,"  and  athiestical 
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Voltaire,  in  commemoration  of  the  "  loss  of  the 
15,000  acres  of  snow,"  which  in  his  eyes  constituted 
Canada,  gave  a  banquet  at  his  castle  of  Ferney. 
Never  had  there  been  more  devotion  on  the  part  of 
a  brave  but  deserted  i>eople,  to  uphold  the  standard 
of  the  mother-country  ! — Never  more  baseness,  in 
any  parent  state  than  that  displayed  by  France,  in 
deserting  her  off-spring  in  dangerous  times. 

The  year  1769,  by  the  results  it  lead  to,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  Canadian  annals.  William  Pitt 
had  resolved  that  the  flag  of  old  England  should  float 
on  the  bastions  of  Quebec.  Canada  was  to  be  invaded 
at  three  distinct  points  by  overwhelming  forces ;  the 
colony  cowardly  deserted  in  its  hour  of  trial  by  a 
Bourbon,  would  be  left  to  her  own  resources.  Her 
fate,  as  Montcalm  had  predicted,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful long.  G-eneral  Amherst,  with  about  12,000  men, 
was  to  attack  the  French  positions,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  then  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  operations  in  the  direction  of  Lake  On- 
tario and  against  Fort  Niagara  were  entrusted  to 
General  Prideaux  and  his  able  co-adjutor,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnston ;  a  narrative  of  the  same  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  historian  of  Canada ;  our  province 
merely  to  chronicle  the  operations  of  Wolfe's  and 
Montcalm's  forces  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 

"  Quebec,"  says  Hawkins,  "is  for  ever  identified  with 
the  renown  of  the  two  great  nations  who  contended 
for  its  possession  ;  and  the  history  of  this  period  will 
always  be  referred  to,  as  equally  interesting,  at- 
tractive, and  important.  The  varied  incidents  of  the 
expedition, — the  arrival  before  the  town, — the  attack 
of  the  fire  ships, — the  defeat  at  Montmorency, — the 
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bombardment  from  Point  Levis, — the  landing  under 
the  heights  of  Abraham, — the  battle  of  the  Plains, — 
the  death  of  the  two  heroic  leaders, — the  surrender, 
— the  battle  of  Sillery  or  Ste.  Foye, — the  siege  by 
the  French, — and  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet, 
from  a  series  of  spirit-stirring  events  which  pos- 
sesses the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  eager  interest 
of  vicissitudes,  as  they  in  turn  develope  the  great 
game  of  war,  played  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  and 
for  the  noblest  stake.  The  scene  of  this  heroic  dxama, 
— the  actors, — and  the  event  will  be  for  ever  memor- 
able. The  tale  has  been  handed  down  by  various 
writers ;  but  to  do  justice  to  the  narration  requires 
the  pen  of  Wolfe  himself,  whose  style  was  adorned 
with  all  the  felicity  of  Csesar,  and  whose  celebrated 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  is  still  considered  unsurpassed  as  a 
military  composition." 

"  A.  brief  review  of  colonial  affairs  between  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  of  1759,  appears  a  necessary  intro- 
duction  to  the  glorious  expedition  of  Wolfe.  Notwith- 
stnnding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  English  Colonists 
had  never  forgotten  the  defeat  of  Phipps  in  1690,  or 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1711.  They  still 
smarted  with  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  French  interest ;  and  although 
their  hopes  of  finally  curbing  the  encroachments  of 
the  ennemy  had  been  often  excited  and  disap- 
pointed, they  were  far  from  being  extinguished.  The 
erection  by  the  French  of  the  strong  forts  of  Niagaba, 
TicoNDEBoOA  and  Grown  Point,  all  in  most  com- 
manding  situations,  as  a  reference  to  the  map  will 
demonstrate, — was  viewed  by  them  as  an  infringe- 
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ment  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  provided  that 
no  encroachment  should  be  made  (m  territories 
belonging  to  the  Five  Nations.  The  attempts,  also, 
made  by  the  emissaries  from  Canada,  to  detach  the 
Indians  from  the  English  alliance,  naturally  exas* 
pirated  the  colonists,  and  led  to  the  sanguinary 
conflict  which  were  so  frequent  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  peace  of  Aii-LA-OHAPETiiiE,  in  1748,  was  in  one 
sensQ  only  gratifying  to  the  colonists  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  expense  of  the  successful  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg,  had  been  reimbursed  to  them  by  the  British 
Parliament.  But  they  were  disgusted,  and  with 
reason,  that  Cape  Breton,  "  their  own  acquisition'* 
as  they  proudly  termed  it,  had  been  restored  to 
France  by  that  treaty.  Very  soon  after  the  peace^ 
however,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  French  began  to 
display  itself.  The  Am?5RICAN  continent  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  internal  tranquillity 
for  many  years  yet  to  come.  The  Governor  of 
Canada  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  New  England,  dissuading  them 
from  any  peace  with  the  English  ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  French  began  to  enlarge  their  own  and  to 
circumscribe  the  territories  of  their  rivals.  They  had 
constructed  a  chain  of  forts  at  the  back  of  Virginia, 
Pensylvania  and  New- York.  An  Englishman  taken 
in  Ohio  was  passed  along  from  fort  to  fort  until  he 
reached  Quebec  "  ^ 

Famine,  hard  times,  rumours  of  war  had  during  the 
past  winter  filled  with  gloom,  every  hearth  and  home 
in  the  capital,  save  the  gay  gambling  salons  of  the 

1  Hawkins  Piclttre  of  Quebec,  P.  315. 
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Intendant's  Palace.  Even  there,  dark  foreshadowings 
of  impending  evil  at  times  intruded ;  occasionally, 
was  seen  "  the  hand  on  the  wall."  Let  pleasure  go  its 
rounds,  had  said  the  luxurious  master.  If  the  worst 
comes,  even  from  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  we  may 
derive  benefit,  conceal  the  past  and  retire  abroad  to 
rest  and  affluence. 

On  the  10th  May,  at  7  p.  m.,  the  news  spread  of 
the  return  from  France  of  Col.  de  Bougainville ;  ^ 
On  landing,  he  went  direct  to  the  Commissary,  M. 
dc  Bienne,  sent  for  the  Intendant,  who  was  in  the 
house  of  the  Town-Major,  Hughes  Pean  ;  conferred 
with  him  privately,  but  of  this  interview,  nothing 
was  revealed  except  that  people  mii^ht  prepare  for 
startling  news. 

De  Bougainville  had  taken  passage  in  the  French 
frigate  La  Chezine,  Capt.  Duclos,  which  formed  part 
of  the  large  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  merchantmen, 
Mr.  Canon  was  convoying  to  Quebec. 

On  the  20th  there  arrived  three  frigates  and  fifteen 
merchantmen,  bringing  out  the  spring  importations, 
together  with  nine  or  ten  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 

1  This  genlleman,  having  serve;!  with  much  reputation  under 
Montcalm,  afterwards  b^'rame  a  naval  ofBcer,  and  will  b»^  placed  by 
impartial  posterity  in  the  first  rank  of  circumnavigators.  Hismf-rits 
have  been  considered  as  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  celebra'ad  Gap- 
tain  Cook,  whose  pr»>cursor  he  was.  He  was  scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  although  at  that  early 
age  in  command  of  nearly  two  thou.^ani  men.  He  was  warmly  atr 
tacbed  to  Montcalm ;  which  was  evinced  by  his  well-known  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting  the  erection  of  a  monument  lo  that 
General.  De  Bougainville  was  aflerwards  Vice-Admiral,  a  Senator; 
and  was  finally  killed  by  a  revolutionary  mob  at  Paris,  on  the  «Oth 
August,  1792.  He  was  a  brother  of  de  Bougainville,  the  fiecreiary  to 
the  AcademUi  who  died  in  1763. 
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with  liquors  and  stores  for  the  King's  Commissary ; 
some  of  the  lower-town  merchants  (Messrs.  Mounier 
and  Leez),  received  the  largest  supplies  for  their  trade 
by  these  arrivals  from  sea. 

On  the  28th  May,  the  Due  de  Fronsac  sailed  into  port. 

On  the  29th  May,  a  Bayonne  frigate,  the  Soletl 
Royal^  made  her  appearance  with  flour,  peas,  maize, 
brandv. 

The  inhabitants,  on  the  1st  June,  were  gladdened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  ships  of  war  Atalante,  86 ;  Marie 
— ,  Pomone,  32,  and  Pie,  loaded  with  war  material ; 
all  presaged  war !  The  Capt.  of  the  Marie  was  the 
first  to  bring  tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  first 
division  of  Saunders'  fleet,  «een  near  Barnaby  Island. 

On  the  7th  June,  Mr.  Aubert  brought  tidings  of 
seven  ships,  at  anchor  at  that  island,  and  Mr.  deLery 
returning  on  the  8th  June,  brought  the  alarming 
intelligence  that  the  Indians  had  reported  over  sixty 
ships  in  the  river,  close  to  Kamouraska.  G-eneral 
Montcalm  had  returned  from  Montreal  to  Quebec, 
23rd  May — followed  shortly  after  by  Q-eneral  Levis. 
From  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  considerable 
works  of  defence  were  undertaken,  at  and  near  the 
city. 

Notwithstanding,  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  in 
recruits  and  provisions  sent  out,  there  was  no  faint 
heartedness  for  the  life  and  death  struggle  now 
impending.  Though  sorely  distressed  and  dis- 
heartened, Montcalm  was  still  the  Montcalm  of 
Carillon — some  of  his  regulars  and  militia  were  the 
same  men  who  the  year  previous,  on  the  8th  July 
had  defeated  at  Ticonderaga,  a  splendidly  equipped 
English    army,  more    than  double    their  own  in 
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numbers.  Stirring  appeals  were  made  by  thd 
Governor  through  the  pastors  in  the  parishes  :  all 
must  rush  to  the  rescue  of  their  homes  and  altars. 
Old  men  tottering  with  years,  boys  of  twelve — the 
«talwart  yeomanry — all  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
France.  Many  wept,  on  learning  that  extreme 
youth  or  extreme  age  must  exclude  them,  from  the 
honor  of  o£feriug  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their 
country.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  general,  that  the 
duty  of  tilling  the  soil,  that  spring  and  summer, 
devolved  on  the  women  and  children. 

How  to  drill — ^to  discipline — ^to  arm  these  patriotic 
volunteers  when  there  was  neither  time  to  prepare 
—nor  arms  to  give  out !  and  when  Wolfe's  sturdy^ 
well  disciplined  squadrons  were  within  sight  of  the 
battlements  of  Quebec  ! 

One  of  the  first  orders  issued,  was  one  to  convert 
all  the  French  merchantships.  in  port,  either  into 
hulks  to  place  cannon  on,  in  the  river  St.  Charles — 
t>r  into  fire  ships  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  and 
destroy  by  fire  the  English  vessels.  The  archives  of 
the  country,  were  removed  from  the  vaults  of  the 
Intendant's  Palace,  to  Three  Bivers  :  a  number  of 
ladies  of  the  best  families  were  sent  to  Pointe-aux* 
Trembles.  Orders  were  issued  through  the  parishes, 
below  Quebec,  and  in  the  Island  of  Orleans,  to  drive 
the  cattle  in  the  woods  and  mountains  and.  conceal 
them  with  the  provisions  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
English  barbarians. 

The  King^s  ships  were  removed  higher  up  than 
the  town  :  a  number  of  them  anchored  at  Batiscan, 
the  rest  at  Point  Platon,  in  the  Richelieu.  Bishop 
PontBriand>  retired  to   Charlesibourg :    Yaudreuil, 
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to  Montreal,  /  and  Bigot,  in  the  Beauport  Oamp.  The 
town  itself,  was  neatly  deserted  of  its  higher  orders 
uid  officials*  A  corps  of  volunteers  were  organised  in 
the  city ;  also,  a  cavalry  force. 

The  Quebec  Volunteer  Cavalry,  numbering  200 
men,  were  commaHded  by  one  of  Montcalm's  aide^ 
de*camp,  a  cavalry  officer,  Capt.  La  Roche  Beaucourt. 
In  patroling  the  heights  of  Sillery  during  the  summer 
of  1759,  '*  clothed  in  blue  and  mounted,  say  Knox, 
on  neat  light  horses  of  different  colours,"  they  had 
from  the  fleet,  quite  a  picturesque  aspect. 

SSix  hundred  militiamen,  under  the  Chevalier  de 
Bamezay,  garrisoned  the  city.  The  building  of  the 
redoubts  and  defences  comprised  between  the  river 
St.  Charles  and  the  Beftuport  stream,  had  been  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  CoL  de  Bougainville  ;  but 
Levis  insisted  on  extending*  these  works  of  defence 
to  the  falls  of  Montmorency. 

Chevalier  de  B^rnet^  was  charged  with  looking 
after  the  lower-town,  and  YauclAin,  Captain  of  the 
Malante  frigate,  had  the  command  of  the  Quebec 

ships. 

The  advent  of  the  English  vessels,  on  passing 
Father  Point,  was  signalisied  by  the  old  style  of 
telegraphs — a  long  yard  and  balls,  on  the  highest 
points  of  land :  even  on  our  day,  we  can  recall  the 
use  made  of  this  primitive  mode  of  telegraphy,  when 

1  This  nobleman*8  father  had  also  been  Governor  Qeneral  of  New 
Prance  and  died  in  1725.  The  son,  who  surrendered  Montreal  to 
Qeneral  Amherst,  had  betn  a  Capla4a  in  the  navy  There  was  a 
llarquia  de  Vaudreuil,  who  commaiKled  the  f  rench  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  about  1783,  to  whom  Admiral  Lord  Hood  was  opposed,  ir 
this  was  the  same  person  wiih  the  Governor  General,  he  must  at  the 
tetter  time  have  been  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age. 
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the  English  mail  reached  Halifax  and  was  brought 
to  Quebec,  over  land,  through  the  lower  parishes ; 
King's  and  other  ships  were  also  signalised  thus  until 
1844.  Fires  at  night  were  also  lit,  from  point  to 
point. 

Though  the  buoys  and  other  land  marks  were 
removed  early  in  the  spring  of  1759,  the  English  had 
little  difficulty  in  steering  their  course  up  the  river, 
having  found  excellent  charts  in  the  French  ships 
they  had  captured.     Over  and  above  the  French 
Canadian  pilots  they  had  succeeded  in  decoying  on 
board  of  their  ships,  at  Bic,   by  hoisting  French 
colours,  they  had  the  services  of  an  able  naval  officer, 
then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  and  whom  they 
succeeded  to  bring  out  with  them  in  the  Admiral's 
ship,  some  say,  under  threats  if  he  refused ;  otherd, 
under  promise  of  great  rewards.  This  person  was  of 
&  distinguished  Canadian  family,  and  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English  men-of-war,  the  Rochester  and 
SoMMEBSET,  having  to  strike  his  colour  before  supe- 
rior force,  whilst  in  command  of  the  French,  82  gun 
frigate  "  La  RENOMMiE."    His  name  was  de  Vitre. 
Capt.  Mathew  Theodosius  John  de  Vitr6  rendered 
important  services  to  Saunders^  fleet, — received  a 
pension  of  .£200  and  an  appointment  for  his  son,  in 
the  English  navy,  where  he  served  under  Sir  Ed. 
Hughes  and  Sir  Ed.  Vernon. 

Under  French  occupation,  the  channel  used  by 
ships  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  that  on  the 
north  side,  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  where  they  crossed  from  Cap  Tourmente, 
at  Pointe  Argentenay,  in  the  direction  of  Saint 
Michel :  the  present  fraversey  at  St  Roch-des-Aulnets 
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in  general  use,  since  the  Trinity  House  has  supplied 
beacons,  buoys  and  light-ships,  was  scarcely  ever 
then  followed  ;  the  deep  north  shore  channel,  now 
so  seldom  resorted  to,  being  then  preferred. 

"  A  party  of  British  having  landed  from  the  fleet  on 
Isle-aux-Coudres,  on  the  23rd  June  1759,  some  pro- 
cured horses  and  insisted  on  placing  an  English  flag 
on  a  height,  while  others,  the  sporting  characters — 
started  in  quest,  of  game  :  three, — among  whom — 
Admiral  Durell's  son,  aged  twelve  years,  were  made 
prisoners  of,  by  a  Mr.  Derivieres,  who  with  a  partyjof 
Canadians  were  laying  in  wait.  Hopes  had  been 
entertained  that  these  prisoners,  subsequently  sent 
to  Three  Rivers,  would  be  set  free,  when  the  thirteen 
Quebec  ladies  captured  by  Major  Stobo,  at  Pointe- 
aux-Trembles,  on  the  21st  July,  were  liberated 
before  Quebec,  on  the  22nd  af  that  month.  Such  was 
not  the  case  :  these  English  prisoners  merely 
recovered  their  liberty,  at  the  surrender  of  Quebec, 
they,  however,  had  been  well  treated  and  used  to 
praise  the  Canadian  marksmen,  who  had  shot  their 
horses  under  them,  without  injuring  the  riders,  at 
the  time  of  their  capture,  at  Isle-aux«Coudres. 

"  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  as  if  the  destiny  of 
the  French  rule  in  North  America  was  about  to  be 
accomplished,  not  the  smallest  disaster  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  English  fleet  and  army  up  the 
St.  Lawrence.  "We  have  already  mentioned  the 
difficulty  with  which  Sir  William  Phipps  made  his 
way  from  the  Gulf,  in  1690  ;  and  have  noticed  the 
shipwreck  and  destruction  of  part  of  the  fleet  under 
Sir  Hovenden  "Walker  in  1711. 

10 
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« Independent,   of  an  imtDense  fleet  of  tnuisports,  store-ships, 

victuallers,  traders  and  other  attendants,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 

Snglish  ships  of  war,  frigates,  sloops,  Ac. 

Vessels.  Cruiis.  Gdminaaders. 

Neptune  ..^•••- 90  Admiral    Saunders 

(Goin.-in-Ghief,  Gapt.      Hartwell 

i^rinoess  Amelia  .• m........  80    Aftmkal    Ouvell 

Dublin 74  **  Holmes 

iloyal  Wiyiam ft4  Gapt  Pigott 

Terrible ^.^  74  •*  Collins 

Vanguard 74  **  Swanton 

Captain ......~ 70  **  AiaherBi 

Shrewsbury- 74  '*  Paliiser 

Devonshire  ..•....•• ^•••••.  74  **  Qordon 

Bedford  •••••.•..•.•••«•« ••••••  60  **  Fowkes 

Alcide ~  64  «<  Douglass 

Somerset ••«•  .m....,....*.  68  '<  fittghas 

Prince  Frederic... 64  **  Booth 

Pembroke.... 60  «<  Wheelock 

MOuway .••.•*••..••  .UA.***.  ••..«••.  du  «^ro0y 

Prince  of  Orange.... 60  «*  WalHs 

Northumberland 64  **  hard  CohiUs 

'Orford - 64  **  Spry 

'Stirling  Castle 64  *'  l^erett 

Centuriqn , 60  **  Jfantle 

Trident 54  •*  Legge 

fiutherland SO  «  Bquae 

Frigates. 

Diana 36  '*  Schomberg 

Leostoffe....- 28  **  Deane 

Trente 28  "  Lindsay 

RioJifflond 32  ••  Handkefson 

Echo ^ 24  «  LeForey 

Sloops. 

Seahorse. «....  20  «•  Smith 

'Bums 22  •  «  Elphinstone 

Nightingale...... »..  20  "  Campbell 

Hind ,.-.. 20  "  Bond 

Squirrel 20  "  Hamilton 

Scarborough 20  •*  Stott 

Lizard 28  "  Doak 

Scorpion.* 14  **  Gleland 

Zdphir.... ..<..  12  <«  Greenwood 

Hunter ..10  *•  Adams 

Porcupine U  *'  Jarvis  • 

Baltimore 10  *'  Carpenter 

Cormorant ....••....    8  •*'  

Pelican.... 8  <«  MpQtford 

Racehorse  .• 8  "  Rickards 

Bonetta....M ^ ...«    6  ^*  .— _^ 

Vesuvius..... .....•.•„. —  **  Chads 

Strombolo , —-  *•  Smith 

Rodney,  cutter 2  •*  Dough 


The  Bonetta  and  Rodney,  as  also  the  Charooaing 
Molly,  fiuxopa,  Lawrence,  ^^gj  &n<^  Sarah,  Good 
Intent  and  Prosperity  (transport-cutters)  were 
appointed  sounding  veeisel^.  The  prevsiling  senti- 
mental toast,  among  the  officers  was  :  BrUiih  colors 
<m  every  Fre^hforl^  port  and  garrison  in  America'' 

The  Cei^turion  because  famous  subsequently,  as 
the  ship  with  which  Commodore  Anson  circum* 
navigated  the  gllo.be. 

The  Bichmond  carried  Wolfe  and  his  fortunes. 

Such  an  arri^  of  ppndexous  thiee-deckers,  sauoy 
frigates  aud  smart  cutters  must  have  given  our  port 
"quite  a  lively  iippearance  at  the  close  of  June,  1759. 

Amongst  those  who  rendered  signal  service  to 
Admiral  Saunders  wheii  he  neared  Quebec,  is  the 
femous  navigatqr  Oook.  ^ 

I  Gaplain  J%afm  Oook,  w^is  hom  ^t  Mortop,  in  the  Gouaty  of  York  ; 
the  parish-register  states  that  he  was  baptised,  November  3,  1728  ; 
his  fother  was  day  labourer  to  Mr.  Newburn.  In  the  year  1745,  he 
"was  appiBatioad  far  four  years  to  a  grocer,  at  Saaith,  about  tea 
miles  from  Whitby  ;  having  discovered  a  strong  propensity  for  the 
-sea,  his  indentures  were  given  up.  He  was  afterwards  bound  for 
three  years,  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  Whitby,  and  sailed  on  board  the 
A«elove»ave8asloraboiiifoiir  hundred  tons,  engaged  in  the  ooal 
trade  between  Mewcastie  and  London.  He  quitted  the  merchant 
service  in  1752,  and  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  as  he  expressed  it, 
entered  on  board  His  M^esty's  ship  Eagle,  of  28  guns.  Nothing  was 
4ieard  from  him  by  any  of  his  friends,  until  August,  1758,  when  a 
letter  was  received  dated  on  board  the  Pembroke, 'before  Ijouisbourg, 
July,  30,  1758,  ia  wkich  he  gave  4  distinct  account  of  the  Knglish 
success  in  that  expedition.  On  the  recommendation  of  8ir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser,  he  reeeived  the  appoinlment  of  Master,  and  on  the  10th  May, 
1759,  joined  the  Mtrcurif,  then  under  orders  for  Canada.  6ir  Charles 
'Saunders,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  committed  to  his  care  services  of 
the  first  importance.  He  was  the  pilot  who  conducted  the  boats  to 
the  attack  at  Montmorency,  on  3  lit  Jaly,  1759 ;  managed  the  disem- 
l»arkation  at  the  heights  of  Abraham  and  pointed  out  by  buoys  how 
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The  night  of  the  28th  June,  1769,  according  to 
Captain  John  Knox,  was  very  serene  and  calm ;  five  fire 
ships  and  two  rafts  were  sent  down  with  the  ebb  from 
the  lower-town,  to  destroy  the  English  fleet,  lying  at 
anchor  near  the  Island  of  Orleans.  "  Nothing,  says 
he,  could  be  more  formidable  than  these  infernal 
engines  were  on  their  first  appearance,  with  the 
discharge  of  their  guns,  which  was  followed  by  the 
bursting  of  grenades,  also  placed  on  board  in  order 
to  convey  terror  into  our  army ;  the  enemy,  we  are 
told,  formed  sanguine  expectations  from  this  project, 
but  their  hopes  were  happily  defeated ;  some  of  these 
dreadful  messengers  ran  on  shore,  and  the  rest  were 
towed  away  clear  of  our  fleet  by  the  seamen,  who 
exerted  themselves  with  great  spirit  and  alertness 
on  the  occasion.  They  were  certainly  the  grandest 
fire- works  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so),  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived,  every  circumstance  having 
contributed  to  their  awful,  yet  beautiful  appearance ; 
the  night  wasserene  and  calm,  there  was  no  light  but 
what  the  stars  produced,  and  this  was  eclipsed  by 
the  blaze  of  the  floating  fires  issuing  from  all  partS) 
and  running  almost  as  quick-  as  thought,  up  the  masts 
and  rigging ;  add  to  this  tire  solemnity  of  the  sable 
night,  still  more  obscured  by  the  profuse  clouds  of 
smoke,  with  the  firing  of  the  cannon,  the  bursting  of 

the  larger  ships  might  proceed  with  security  up  the  river.  Lord 
Colviile,  and  Sir  Charles,  both  patronized  him,  and  by  their  recom- 
mendations, he  was  appointed  to  survey  the  Ouif  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  ooasts  of  Newfoundland.  He  received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant, 
April,  Ist  1760,  and  was  made  Captain  the  25th  April,  1768. 

The  great  mariner  whilst  engaged  in  his  famous  voyages  of  dis* 
covery^  was  murdered  by  the  south  sea  Islanders,  at  Owbybee  on  the 
14ih  February,  1779. 
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the  grenades  and  the  crackling  of  the  other  com- 
bustibles ;  all  which,  reverberated  through  the  air,  and 
the  adjacent  woods,  together  with  the  sonorous 
shouts  and  frequent  repetitions  of  "  alls  well," 
from  our  gallant  seamen  on  the  water,  afforded  a 
scene,  I  think,  infinitely  superior  to  any  adequate 
description,"     (Knox's  Journal,  Vol.  I,  P.  299.) 

The  Engagement  at  Beauport  Flats,  31  July,  1759. 

"As  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency,"  says  Gar- 
neau,  "  lUst  beyond  its  embouchure  is  higher  than  the 
right,  Wolfe  strengthened  the  batteries  he  already  had 
there,  the  gun-range  of  which  enfiladed,  above  that 
river,  the  French  entrenchments.  The  number  of  his 
cannon  and  pieces  for  shelling  was  raised  to  sixty. 
He  caused  to  sink,  on  the  rocks  level  with  the  flood 
below,  two  transports,  placing  on  each  when  in 
position,  fourteen  guns.  One  vessel  lay  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  of  a  small  redoubt  which  the 
French  had  erected  on  the  strand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Oourville  road,  in  order  to  defend,  not  only  the 
entry  of  that  road,  which  led  to  heights  occupied  by 
the  French  reserve,  but  also  the  ford  of  the  Mont- 
more'licy  below  the  falls.  Oannon-shots  from  the 
transports  crossed  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
redoubt.  It  became  needful,  therefore,  to  silence 
the  fire  of  the  latter,  and  cover  the  march  of  the 
-assailants,  on  this  accessible  point  of  our  line  ;  there- 
fore the  Centurion^  a  60-gun  ship,  was  sent  after- 
wards to  anchor  opposite  the  falls,  and  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  shore,  to  protect  the  ford  which  the 
British  forlorn-hope  was  to  cross,  as  soon  as  the 
attacking  force  should  descend  from  their  camp  of 
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rAnge-Gardien.    Thus  118  pteoes  of  ordiittnce  were 
about  to  play  upon  Montcalm's  left  wing. 

"  Towards  noon^  July  81,  all  this  artillery  began  to 
play;  and»  at  the  same  time,  Wolfe  formed  hia 
columns  of  atta<^.  More  than  1,500  barges  were  in 
motion  in  the  basin  of  Quebec.  A  part  <^  Monck- 
ton's  brigade,  and  1,200  grenadiers,  embarked  at 
Point  Levis,  with  intent  to  re-land  between  the  site 
of  the  Centurion  and  the  sunken  transports.  The 
second  column,  composed  of  Townshend's  and  Mur- 
ray's  brigades,  descended  the  heights  of  I'Ange- 
G-ardien,  in  order  to  take  the  ford  and  join  their 
forces  to  the  first  column  at  the  foot  of  the  Gourville 
road,  which  was  ordered  to  be  ready  posted,  and 
only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance  a^inst  the 
adjoining  French  entrenchments.  These  two  columns 
numbered  6,000  men.  A  third  corps  of  2,000  sol- 
diers, charged  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Mont- 
morency, was  to  pass  that  river  at  a  ford  about  a 
league  above  the  falls,  but  which  was  guarded  (as 
already  intimated)  by  a  detachment,  under  M.  de 
Bepentigny.  At  1  p.m.  the  three  British  columns 
were  on  foot  to  execute  the  concerted  plan  of  attacks 
which  would  have  been  far  too  complicated  for 
troops  less  disciplined  than  Wolfe's. 

<'  Montcalm,  for  some  time  doubtful  about  the  point 
the  enemy  would  assail,  had  sent  orders  along  his 
whole  line  for  the  men  to  be  ready  everywhere  to 
oppose  the  British  wherever  they  came  forward.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  neared  their  destination,  De  L6vis 
sent  500  men  to  succour  Bepentigny  (at  the  upper 
ford),  also  a  small  detachment  to  espy  the  man- 
oeuvres of  the  British  when  about  to  cross  the  lowet 
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ford ;  while  he  sent  to  Montcalm  lor  some  battalioiHi 
of  regulars,  to  stistaiii  him9elf  in  ctme  of  need.  The 
general  (Montealm)  oame  up,  at  2  P.M.,  to  examine 
the  posture  of  matters  at  the  left.  He  proceeded  along 
the  lines,  approved  of  the  dispositions  of  De  L6vis, 
gare  fresh  orders,  and  returned  to  the  centre,  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  observe  all  that  should 
pass.  Three  battalions  and  some  Canadians,  from 
Trois-Rividres,  came  in  opportunely  to  I'einforce  the 
French  left.  The  greatest  part  of  these  troops  took 
post,  as  a  reserve,  on  the  highway,  and  the  rest  were 
directed  on  the  ford  defended  by  M.  de  Bepentigny. 
The  latter  had  been  already  hotly  attacked  by  a 
Britirii  column,  but  he  forced  it  to  give  way,  after 
some  loss  of  men.  The  retreat  of  this  corps  per-* 
mitted  that  sent  to  succour  Sepentigny  to  hasten 
back  to  the  arena  of  the  chief  attack. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  barges  bearing  the  Point  Levia 
eolumn,  led  by  Wolfe  in  person,  after  making 
several  evolutions,  meant  to  deceive  the  French  as 
to  real  place  for  landing,  were  directed  towards  the 
sunken  transports.  The  tide  was  now  ebbing ;  thus, 
part  of  the  barges  were  grounded  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
imd  gravelly  matter,  which  stopped  their  progress 
and  caused  some  disorder ;  but  at  last  all  obstacles 
were  surmounted,  and  1,200  grenadiers,  supi>orted 
by  other  soldiers,  landed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  strand. 
They  were  to  advance  in  four  divisions ;  and  Monck-^ 
ton's  brigade,  which  was  to  embark  later,  had  orders^ 
to  follow,  and,  as  soon  as  landed,  to  sustain  them>. 
From  some  misunderstanding  these  orders  were 
not  punctually  executed.  The  ennemy  formed  in 
columns,  indeed ;  but  Monckton's  men  did  not  ar- 
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rive  to  time.    Still  the  van  moved,  music  playing, 
up  to  the  Courville  road  redoubt,  which  the  French 
at  once  evacuated.     The  enemy's  grenadiers  took 
possession  of  it,  and  prepared  to  assail  the  entrench* 
ments  beyond,  v\rhich  were  within  mu^ket-shot  dis- 
tance.   "Wolfe's   batteries  had  been   pouring,  ever 
since  mid-day,  on  the  Canadians  who  defended  this 
part  of  the  line,  a  shower  of  shells  and  bullets, 
which  they  sufitnined  without  flinching.    Having 
re-formed,  the  British  advanced,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
to  attack  the  entrenchments ;  their  showy  costume 
contrasting  strangely  with  that  of  their  adversaries, 
wrapped  as  these  were  in  light  capotes,  and  girt 
round  the  loins.    The  Canadians,  who  compensated 
their  deficient  discipline,  only  by  their  native  courage 
and  the  great  accuracy  of  their  aim,  waited  patiently 
till  the  enemies  were  a  few  yards  distant  from  their 
line,  meaning  to  fire  at  them  point-blank.     The  pro- 
per time   come,   they  discharged    their  pieces  so 
rapidly  and  with  such  destructive  efiect,  ^  that  the 
two  British  columns,  despite  all  their  officers'  en- 
deavours, were  broken  and  took  to  flight.     They 
sought  shelter  at  first  against  their  foes'  fire  behind 
the  redoubt ;    but  not  being    allowed  to  re-form 
ranks,  they  continued  to  retreat  to  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  which  had  deployed  a  little  further 
back.    At  this  critical  time,  a  violent  thunderstorm 
supervened,  which  hid  the  view  of  the  combatants 
on  both  sides  frdm  each  other,  while  the  reverbera- 

1  *•  Their  (men  of)  small-arms,  in  the  trenches,  lay  cool  till  they 
were  sure  of  their  mark  ;  they  then  poured  their  shot  like  showers  of 
hail,  which  caused  our  brave  grenadiers  to  fall  very  fast." — Journal 
of  a  Briliih  officer. 
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tions  of  successiye  peals  rose  far  above  the  din  of 
battle.  When  the  rain-mist  cleared  off,  the  Cana- 
dians beheld  the  British  re-embarking  with  their 
wounded,  ^  after  setting  fire  to  the  sunken  trans- 

1  "  As  our  company  of  grenadiers  approached.  I  distinctly  saw 
Montcalm  on  horseback  riding  backward  and  forward.  He  seemed 
very  busy  giving  directions  to  his  men,  and  I  heard  him  give  the  word 
to  fire.  loimediately  they  opened  upon  us,  and  killed  a  good  many 
of  our  men,  I  don't  recollect  how  many.  We  did  not  fire,  for  it  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  as  ihey  were  completely  entrenched,  and  we 

could  only  see  the  crown  of  their  heads. " "  We  were  now  ordered 

to  retreat  to  our  boats,  that  had  been  left  afloat  to  receive  us ;  and  by 
this  time  it  was  low  water,  so  that  we  bad  a  long  way  to  waile  though 
the  mud.  A  Serjeant  Allan  Cameron,  of  our  company,  seeing  a  small 
buttery  on  our  left  with  two  guns  mounted,  and  apparently  no  person 
near  it,  thought  he  would  prevent  it  doing  us  any  mischief  on  our  retreat; 
so  be  picked  up  a  couple  of  bayonets  that  lay  on  the  bejch,  and  went 
alone  to  the  battery,  when  he  drove  the  points  of  ihem  into  the  vents 
as  hard  as  he  could,  and  then  snapped  them  oil  short. 

"  When  the  French  saw  us  far  enough  on  our  retreat,  thpy  sent  , 
their  savages  to  scalp  and  tomahawk  our  poor  fellows  that  lay  wounded 
on  the  beach.  Among  the  number  was  Lieutenant  Peyton,  of  the 
Royal  American  Battalion,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  had  craw- 
led away  as  far  as  the  pains  he  endured  would  allow.  After  the 
savages  had  done  their  business  with  the  poor  fellows  that  lay  nearest 
to  the  French  batteries,  they  went  back,  except  two  who  spied 
Lieutenant  Peyton,  and  thought  to  make  a  good  prize  of  him.  He 
happened  to  have  a  double-barreled  fusil,  ready  loaded,  and  as  he 
had  seen  how  the  savage  had  treated  all  the  others  that  came  into 
their  clutches,  he  was  sure  that  if  tkey  got  the  better  of  him  they 
would  butcher  him  also.  Fortunately,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him  and  he  waited  until  the  first  savage  came  near  enough, 
when  he  levelled  his  fusil,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  :  the  other 
savage,  thinking  that  the  Lieutenant  would  not  have  time  to  reload, 
rushed  in  upon  him  boldly,  with  his  tomahawk  ready  to  strike,  when 
Lieutenant  Peyton  discharged  his  fUsil  right  into  his  chest,  and  he 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.  We  saw  no  more  of  the  savages  after  that,  at  least 
on  that  occasion ;  but  we  saw  enough  of  them  afterwards. 

"While  poor  Lieutenant  Peyton  lay  upon  the  ground,  almost 
exhausted  from  his  exertions  and  loss  of  blood,  he  was  accosted  by 
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ports.  Their  army  finally  drew  off,  m  it  had  ad- 
vanced, some  corps  in  the  barges ;  otibers  marched 
landward,  after  re^^rossing  the  Montmorency  ford« 
The  fire  of  their  numerous  cannon,  however,  con- 
tinued till  night  set  in ;  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  British  discharged  8,000  cannon*balls  during 
the  day  and  evening ;  while  the  French  had  only  a 
dozen  pieces  of  cannon  in  action  but  these  were 
very  serviceable  in  harassing  the  disembarking  Bri- 
tish. The  loss  of  the  French,  which  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  artillery  fire,  was  inconsiderable,  if  we 
remember  that  they  were  for  more  than  six  hours 
exposed  to  it.  The  enemy  (the  English)  lost  about 
500  men,  killed  and  wounded,  including  many 
officers. 

"  The  victory  gained  at  Montmorency  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  judicious  dispositions  made  by  De 
L§vis,  who,  with  fewer  troops  in  hand  than  Wolfe, 
contrived  to  unite  a  greater  number  than  he  did  at 
every  point  of  attack.  Supposing  the  British  gre- 
nadiers had  surmounted  the  entrenchments,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  prevailed, 
even  had  they  been  sustained  by  the  rest  of  their 
army.    The  ground  from  the  strand  to  the  Beauport 

Serjeant  Cameron,  who  had  no  other  means  of  helping  him  than 
carrying  him  away ;  and  he  was  well  able  to  do  it,  for  he  was  a  stout, 
strong,  tall  fellow.  He  slung  the  Lieutenant's  i^silover  his  shoulder 
along  with  his  own»  and  took  him  on  his  back,  telling  him  to  hold 
fast  round  his  neck.  As  he  had  a  long  way  to  carry  him,  he  was 
obliged  every  now  and  then  Xo  lay  him  down  in  order  to  take  breath, 
and  give  the  lieutenant  some  ease,  as  his  wound  was  exceedingly 
painftil.  In  this  way  he  got  him  at  last  to  one  of  the  boats,  and  laying 
him  down,  said,  **  Now  sir,  I  have  done  as  much  for  you  as  lay  in  my 
power,  and  I  wish  you  may  reoover.  '* — Hanvkins's  Picture  of  Qti$bee. 
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road  rises  into  slopes,  broken  by  ravines,  amongst 
which  meanders  the  Gonrirille  road ;  the  locality, 
therefore,  was  fairorable  to  the  (French)  marksmen. 
Besides,  the  regulars  in  reserve  were  close  behind, 
ever  ready  to  succour  the  militiamen. 

'^  G-eneral  Wolfe  returned  to  his  camp,  ^  in  great 
chagrin  at  the  check  he  had  just  received.  Imagi- 
nation depicted  to  his  app];ehen8ive  mind's  eye  the 
unfavorable  impression  this  defeat  would  make  in 
Britain ;  and  he  figured  to  himself  the  malevolent 
jibes  which  would  be  oast  at  him  for  undertaking  a 
task  which  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  incompetent 
to  perform !   He  saw  vanish,  in  a  moment,  all  his 

1  **  Small  corps  of  rangers  and  light  infantry,  numbering  two  hundred 
and  four  bmidred  men  respectiTely,  were  attached  to  Wolfe's  army 
Th<%y  bsloBged  to  ether  regiments  serviog  at  that  lime  in  America^ 
but  not  under  WoU^.  As  their  chief  duty  was  to  skirmish  in  the 
front,  or  on  the  flanksof  the  regiments  when  marching,  and.  generally, 
to  perform  serrices  requiring  audacity  and  quickness  of  movement, 
they  were  distributed  amongst  the  bHgades  as  oceasion  demanded. 
It  was  between  them,  prinotpally,  and  parties  of  lndian<iand  Canadian 
militia  or  volunteers,  that  the  innumerable  petty  encounters  oocured 
throughout  the  campaign,  of  which  we  read  so  frequently  in  the 
narratives  and  journals.  They  often  phindered  the  inhabitants  unmer- 
dftiUy,  and  were  guiRy  of  many  excesses.  Some  of  these  light  troops 
were  Anglo-Americans,  ani  conversant  with  bush^hiing  and  the 
Indian  modes  of  warfare.  As  the  campaign  progressed,  an  unparall. 
eled  8|)irit  of  ferocity  grew  up  on  both  sides,  amongst  the  rangers  as 
well  as  those  similarly  employed  by  the  French.  Lying  in  ambush  and 
scalping  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Indians.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction seems  to  have  been  this :  the  Indians  seal ped.indiscriminately 
all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  while  the  rangers  only  scalped  thc^ 
savages  and  the  Canadian  scoots  found  with  the  Indians,  or  habited 
like  them.  Horribte  as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
white  men  on  both  sides  practised  scalping. 

The  British  rangers  were  commanded  by  Major  Scott  and  Captain 
Gorham,  the  light  infantry  by  Colonel  Howe  and  Major  Dalling. 

(Mtles's  HUtfxry  of  Canada,] 
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proud  illusions  of  glory  ;  and  Fortune,  in  whom  he 
had  trusted  so  much,  as  we  have  seen,  seemed  about 
to  abandon  him  at  the  very  outset  of  hie  career  as  a 
<iommander-in-chief.  It  seemed  as  if  his  military- 
perceptions  had  lost  somewhat  of  their  usual  lucidity, 
when,  after  losing  all  hope  of  forcing  the  camp  of 
his  adversary,  he  afterwards  sent  Murray,  with  1,200 
men,  to  destroy  the  French  flotilla  at  Trois-Rivieres, 
and  to  open  a  communication  with  Q-eneral  Amherst 
at  Lake  Champlain.  Murray  set  out  with  800  barges, 
but  did  not  go  far  up  the  country.  Repulsed  twice 
at  Pointe-aux-Trembles  by  De  Bougainville,  who, 
with  1,000  men,  followed  his  movements,  he  landed 
at  Sainte-Crpix,  which  place  he  burnt,  as  has  been 
already  noticed.  Thence  departing,  he  fell  upon 
Deschambault,  where  he  pillaged  the  French  officers' 
baggage.  [!]  He  then  retired  precipitately,  without 
fulfilling  his  mission.  His  incursion  nevertheless, 
much  disquieted  Montcalm  at  first ;  for  he  set  out 
incognito  for  the  Jacques-Cartier,  as  fearing  less 
the  British  might  take  possession  of  its  lower  course, 
gain  a  firm  foothold  there,  and  cut  off  his  commu- 
nications  with  western  Canada;  but  learning  that 
the  latter  were  in  full  retreat  when  he  arrived  at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles,  Montcalm  retraced  his  steps. 
"  After  this  new  repulse,  a  malady,  the  germ  of 
which  was  present  in  the  bodily  frame  of  Wolfe  long 
before,  now  suddenly  developed  itself  and  brought 
Tiim  almost  to death's-door.  As  soon  as  he  convalesced, 
he  addressed  a  long  despatch  to  Secretary  Pitt, 
recounting  the  obstacles  against  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  and  expressing  the  bitterness  of  his  regret 
at  the  failure  of  all  his  past  endeavours.     This  letter 
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(if  it  did  little  else)  expressed  the  noble  devotedness 
to  his  country's  weal  which  inspired  the  soul  of  the 
illnstrions  warrior ;  and  thus  the  British  people  were 
more  affected  at  the  sorrow  of  the  youthful  *  captain 
than  at  the  checks  his  soldiers  had  receired. 

"  The  spirit  of  Wolfe,  no  less  than  his  bodily 
powers,  sank  before  a  situation  which  left  him 
"  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ; "  thus  he  expressed 
himself.  Galling  those  lieutenants  in  aid,  whose 
character  and  talents  we  hare  spoken  o^  he  invited 
them  to  declare  what  might  be  their  opinions  as  to 
the  best  plan  to  follow  for  attacking  Montcalm  with 
any  chance  of  success ;  intimating  his  own  belief, 
also,  which  was,  that  another  attack  should  be  made 
on  the  left  wing  of  the  Beauport  camp.  He  was 
also  clear  for  devastating  the  country  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  to  do,  without  prejudicing  the  principal 
operation  of  the  campaign."  ^ 

The  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham ,  13th  September  1759. 

"  Any  one,"  says  Hawkins,  *'  who  visits  the  celebrat- 
ed Plains  of  Abraham,  the  scene  of  this  glorious  fight 
—equally  rich  in  natural  beauty  and  historic  recol- 
lections— will  admit  that  no  site  could  be  found  better 
adapted  for  displaying  the  evolutions  of  military  skill 
and  discipline,  or  the  exertion  of  physical  force  and 
determined  valor.  The  battle-ground  presents  al- 
most a  level  surface  from  the  brink  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Ste.  Foye  road.  The  Orande'Allie^  or 
road  to  Gape  Rouge,  running  parallel  to  that  of  Ste. 
Foy,  passed  through  its  centre, — and  was  com- 
manded by  a  field  redoubt,  in  all  probability  the 

I  Bistoire  dv  Canada,  Garaeaa. 
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four-gun  battery  on  tke  Snglish  left,  wMck  was 
captured  by  the  light  infantry,  ae  mentioned  in 
General  Townshend^B  letter.  The  remains  of  this 
battery  are  distinctly  seen  (1884)  near  to  the  present 
race-stand.  There  where  also  two  other  redoubts,  one 
upon  the  rising  ground,  in  the  rear  ^  Mr.  C.  Camp* 
belFs  house  (now  M.  Oonnolly's) — the  death  scene  of 
Wolft^-^and  the  other  towards  the  Ste.  Foy  road  which 
it  was  intended  to  command.  On  the  site  of  the 
country  seat  called  Marchmont,  (the  property  of  John 
Oilmour,  Esquire,)  there  was  also  a  small  redoubt, 
commanding  the  intrenched  path  leading  to  the 
Oove.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  light  infantry,  immediately  on  ascending 
the  heights.  At  the  peric^  of  the  battle,  the  Plains 
were  without  fences  or  enclosures,  and  extended  to 
the  walls  to  the  St.  Lewis  side.  The  surface  was 
dotted  over  with  bushes,  and  the  woods  on  either 
flank  were  more  dense  than  at  present,  affording 
shelter  to  the  French  and  Indian  marksmen. 

« *'  In  order  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  armies,  if  a  line  be  drawn  to  tke  St  Lawrence 
from  General  Hoq[>ital,  it  will  give  nearly  the  front 
of  the  French  army  at  ten  o'clock,  after  Montcalm 
had  deployed  into  line.  His  right  reached  beyond 
the  Ste.  Foy  road,  where  he  made  dispositions  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  Bnglish.  Another  parallel  line 
somewhat  in  advance  of  Mr.  Ohs.  &rey  Stewart's 
(now  David  A.  Boss's  dwelling)  h,ouse  on  the  Ste.  Foy 
road,  will  give  the  front  of  the  British  army,  before 
Wolfe  dbarged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of 
22nd,  40th,  and  46th  regiments,  who  had  acquired 
the  honorable  title  of  the  Louisbonrg  Grenadiers, 
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fipem  having  been  distingnished  at  the  capture  of 
of  that  place^  under  his  own  command,  in  1768. 
To  meet  the  attempt  of  Montcalm  to  turn  the  British 
left,  ^  General  Townahend  formed  the  16th  regiment 
en  potence^  or  presenting  a  double  front  The  light 
infantry  were  in  rear  of  the  left,  and  the  reserve 
i^as  placed  in  rear  of  the  right,  formed  in  eight 
frnb-divisions,  a  good  distonee  apart. 

"  The  English  had  been  aboni  four  hours  in  posses* 
sioii  of  the  Plains,  and  were  eompletely  prepared  to 
receive  them,  when  the  French  advanced  with  great 
lesolutieA.  They  approached  obliquely  by  the  left, 
kAving  marehed  from  Beauport  that  morning.  On 
being  formed,  they  cemmeaoed  the  attack  with  great 
Tivai»ty  and  animation,  firing  by  platoons.  It  was 
observed,  however,  tihat  their  fire  was  irregular  and 
meffective,  whereas  thai  of  the  English  was  so  well 
direeted  aiui  maintained,  as  to  throw  the  French  into 
immediato  confusion.  It  must  be  stated,  that  although 
the  Freneh  anny  was  mo^ e  numerous,  it  was  prin- 
ei^[iaUy  coiaposed  of  colonial  troops,  who  did  not 
support  the  regular  finrces  as  firmly  as  was  expected 
of  themrT*^some  of  tiiem  bad  not  even  bayonets.) 
Montcalm,  on  his  deaidi  bed,  expressed  himself 
bitterly  in  this  respect.    The  English  troops,  on  the 

i  The  family  of  General  TownsheDd  settled  in  Bngland,  durintr  the 
Bmga  of  Henvy  I ;  and  obtaiaed  the  Manor  of  Raynham,  in  the 
County  pf^Korfolk,  which  ba^  ever  ainee  remained  the  chief  seat  at 
their  desceqdants. 

General  George  Townshend,  was  the  ^dest  son  of  Charles,  third 
ViscooBt  Townshend,  and  was  bom  on  the  28th  February,  1724, 
being  tkree  years  older  than  Woife.  Be  had  served  in  the  battles  of 
Dfittiog^m,  CuUo^,  and.  (jafeidt,  pre^ioualy  to  that  pi  the  Plains  In 
1787,  he  was  created  Marquis  To^n^hep^-  He  died  a  Field  Marshal^ 
and  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  in  1807,  aged  83. 
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contrary,  were  nearly  all  regulars,  of  approred 
courage,  well  officered  and  under  perfect  discipline. 
The  grenadiers  burned  to  revenge  their  defeat  at 
Montmorency;  and  it  was  at  their  head  that  Wolfe 
with  great  military  tact,  placed  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action. 

"  About  eight  o'clock,  some  sailors  had  succeeded 
in  dragging  up  the  precipice  a  light  six-pounder, 
which,  although  the  only  gun  used  by  the  English  in 
the  action,  being  remarkably  well  served,  played 
with  great  success  on  the  centre  column  as  it  ad  vane- 
ed,  and  more  than  once  compelled  the  enemy  to 
change  the  disposition  of  his  forces.  The  French 
had  two  field  pieces  in  the  action.  The  despatches 
mention  a  remarkable  proofofcoolness  and  presence 
of  mind,  on  the  pert  of  troops  who  had  no  hopes  but 
in  victory,  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  beating  the 
enemy — for  had  they  been  defeated,  re-embarkation 
would  have  been  impracticable.  The  English  were 
ordered  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  French  were 
within  forty  yards.  They  observed  these  orders 
most  strictly,  bearing  with  patience  the  incessant 
fire  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians.  It  is  also  stated 
that  Wolfe  ordered  the  men  to  load  with  an  additional 
bullet,  which  did  great  execution. 

"  The  two  generals,  animatcdiwith  equal  spirit,  met 
each  other  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops, 
where  the  battle  was  more  severe.  Montcalm  was 
on  the  left  of  the  French,  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ments of  LanguedoCj  Bearne  and  Guienne — Wolfe  on 
the  right  of  the  English,  at  the  head  of  the  28th,  and 
the  Louisbourg  Q-renadiers.  Here  the  greatest 
exertions  were  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  leaders — 
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tbe  action  ia  the  centre  and  left  was  oomparatively 
aakirmish.  The  severefit  fighting  took  place  bet- 
ween the  right  of  the  racewstand  and  the  Martello 
towers  The  rapidity  and  effect  of  the  English  fire 
haying  thrown,  the  French  into  confusion,  orders 
were  giren,  even  before  the  $moke  cleared  away,  to 
d:karge  with  the  bayonet  Wolfe  exposing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  battalions.  Was  singled  out  by 
some  Canadian  marksmen,  on  the  enemy's  left,  and 
had  already  received  &  slight  wound  in  the  wrist 
Regardless  of  this,  and  unwilling  to  dispirit  his 
troops,  he  folded  a  hsftdker chief  round  his  firm,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  led 
them  on  to  the  charge,  which  was  completely  suc^ 
oessful.  It  was  bought  however,  with  the  life  of 
th«Lr  heEToic  leader.  He  was  struck  with  a  second 
ball  in  the  groin ;  but  still  pressed  on,  and  just  as 
the  enemy  were  about  to  give  away,  he  received  a 
third  ball  in  the  breast  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Dear,  indeed,  was  the  price  of  a  victory  purchased 
by  the  death  of  Wolfe— of  a  hero  whose  uncommon 
merit  was  scarcely  known  and  appreciated  by  his 
country,  before  a  premature  fate  removed  him  for 
ever  from  her  service.  It  mi^t  have  been  said  of 
him,  as  of  Marcellus, 

Ostendent  terns  hunc  tan  turn  fata,  neque  ultri 
Bsse  sinent.    Nimium  vobis  Bomana  pr»pago 
Visa  potens,  superi,  propria  hsec  si  dona  fuissent. 

^*  He  met  however,  a  glorious  death  in  the  moment 
of  victory — a  victory  which,  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
Canada,  commanded  the  applause  of  the  world,  a^d 
classed  Wolfe  among  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 

11 
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ancient  and  modem  times.  Happily,  he  snrTired 
his  wound  long  enough  to  learn  the  success  of  the 
day.  When  the  fatal  ball  took  effect,  his  principal 
care  was,  that  he  should  not  be  seen  to  fall. — "  Support 
me,  " — said  he  to  an  officer  near  him, — "  let  not  my 
brave  soldiers  see  me  drop.  The  day  is  ours,  keep 
it ! ''  He  was  then  carried  a  little  way  to  the  rear, 
where  he  requested  water  to  be  brought  from  a 
neighboring  well  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  charge 
still  continued,  when  the  officer— on  whose  shoulder, 
1  as  he  sat  down  for  the  purpose,  the  dying  hero 
leaned — exclaimed,  "They  run!" — "Who  runs?" 
asked  the  gallant  Wolfe,  with  some  emotion.  The 
officer  replied, — "  The  enemy,  sir  :  they  give  way 
every  where ! " — "  What  ?  "  said  he,  "  do  they  run 
already  ?  Pray,  one  of  you  go  to  Colonel  Burton,  and 
tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment,  with  all  speed, 
down  to  St.  Charles  River,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  bridge. — Now,  God  be  praised, 
I  DIE  HAPPT ! "  So  saying,  the  youthful  hero  breathed 
his  last.  He  reflected  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  he  knew  that  he  should  live  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  a  grateful  country.  His  expiring  mo^ 
ments  were  cheered  with  the  British  shout  of  vic- 
tory, 

^pulchrumqQe  mori  succurrit  la  armis. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Wolfe  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years !  It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  "  a  death  more  glorious 
attended  with  circumstances  more  picturesque  and 

1  The  position  of  the  dying  hero  is  faithfully  giren  in  West's 
celebrated  picture. 
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interesting,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
history."  His  extraordinary  qualities,  and  singular 
fate,  have  afl&rded  a  fruitful  theme  of  panegyric  to 
the  historian  and  the  poet,  to  the  present  day.  How 
they  were  appreciated  by  his  gallant  companions  in 
arms,  may  be  learn  by  the  subjoined  extract  from  a 
letter  written  after  the  battle  by  General,  afterwards 
Marquis  Townshend,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Eg- 
iand  : — "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ow^n  to  you,  that  my 
heart  does  not  exult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I 
have  lost  but  a  friend  in  Q-eneral  Wolfe.  Our 
country  has  lost  a  sure  support,  and  a  perpetual 
honor.  If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how  dear  a 
price  we  have  purchased  Quebec  in  his  death,  it 
would  damp  the  public  joy.  Our  best  consolation 
is,  that  Providence  seemed  not  to  promise  that  he 
should  remain  long  among  us.  He  was  himself 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and 
determined  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  actions  that 
would  have  adorned  a  lengthy  life."  The  feeling 
and  aflfecting  manner  in  which  Wolfe  is  spoken  of 
in  this  letter,  and  it«  elegance  of  expression,  confer 
equal  honor  upon  the  head  and  heart  of  the  accom- 
plished writer.  The  classical  reader  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time 
the  •eulogy  of  Marcellus  which  we  have  quoted 
above. 

The  spot  consecrated  by  the  fall  of  O-eneral  Wolfe, 
in  the  charge  made  by  the  grenadiers  upon  the  left 
t)f  the  French  line,  will  to  the  latest  day  be  visited 
with  deep  interest  and  emotion.  On  the  highest 
^ound  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Martello' 
towers,  commanding  «  complete  view  of  the  field  ^f 
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battle — not  far  from  the  fence  which  divides  the 
race-ground  from  the  enclosures  on  the  east,  and 
opposite  to  the  right  of  the  English — fte  the  remains 
of  a  redoubt  against  which  the  attack  was  directed 
which  Wolfe  so  galantly  urged  on  by  his  personal 
example.    A  few  years  ago  a  rock  was  pointed  out, 
as  marking  the  spot  where  he  actually  breathed  his 
last ;  and  in  one  of  the  enclosures  nearer  to  the  road 
is  the  well,  whence  they  brought  him  water.    It  is 
mentioned  in  the  statistical  work  of  Colonel  Bou- 
chette,  that  one  of  the  four  meridian  stones,  placed 
in  1790  by  Majors  Holland,  then  Surveyor  Gleneral 
of  Canada,  "  stood  in  the  angle  of  a  field  redoubt 
where  General  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  breathed  his 
last."    As  he  had  been  conveyed  a  short  distance  to 
the  rear  after  being  struck  with  the  fatal  ball,  it  must 
be  presumed  that  this  redoubt  had  been  captured ; 
and  that  the  grenadiers  were  pressing  on,  when  he 
received  his  mortal  wound.    This  is  corroborated 
by  a  letter  which  we  have  met  with,  written  after 
the  j)attle  by  an  officer  of  the  28th  Regiment,  serving 
at  the  time  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Liouisbourg  Gre- 
nadiers under  Colonel  Murray.    He  speaks  of  the 
redoubt  in  question  as  ^  a  rising  ground,"  and  shows 
that  Wolfe  was  in  possession  of  it  previously  to  his 
last  wound :  '^  Upon  the  general  viewing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  armies,  he  took  notice  of  a  small 
rising  ground  between  our  right  and  the  enemy's 
left,  which  concealed  their  motions  from  us  in  that 
quarter,  upon  which  the  general  did  me  the  honor 
to  detach  me  with  a  few  grenadiers  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  ground,  and  maintain  it  to  the  last 
extremity,  which  1  did  until  both  armies  were  eur 
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^ged,  and  then  the  general  cetme  to  me ;  but  that 
great,  that  ever  memorable  man,  whose  loss  can 
never  be  enough  regretted,  was  scarce  a  moment 
with  me  till  he  received  his- fatal  wound." 

*'  The  place  is  no w,'howeter,  about  to  be  marked  to 
posterity  by  the  erection  ot  a  permanent  memorial. 
This  act  of  soldier-like  generosity  will  be  duly 
appreciated :  and  postorit;^  will  have  at  last  amply 
redeemed  their  long  neglect,  and  wiped  away  a 
reproach  of  more  than  seventy  years'  duration.  The 
Monument  in  Quebec,  common  to  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm— tiie  stone  placed  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  in 
honor  of  the  latter — and  the  smaller  column  on  the 
Plains,  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Wolfe,  will  form  a 
complete  series  of  testimonials — ^honorable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  Worthy  of  the  distinguished 
individtials  tinder  whose  auspioeb  they  have  been 
executed. 

"  The  memorial  on  thb  Plains  now  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

HERS  DIED 

WOLFE: 

VICTOBIOUS. 

**  A  death  no  less  glorious  closed  the  career  of  the 
brave  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the 
army.  He  was  several  years  older  than  WdUe,  and 
had  served  his  King  with  honor  and  success  in  Italy, 
Oermany  and  Bohemia.  In  the  earlier  campaigns 
of  this  ^r,  he  had  given  signal  proofs  of  zeal, 
consummate  prudence  and  undaunted  valor  At 
the  capture  of  Oswego,  he  had  with  his  own  hand 
wrested  a  color  from  the  hand  of  an  English  officer. 
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and  sent  it  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  Quebec. 
He  had  deprived  the  EngUsh,  of  fort  William  Henry ; 
and  had  defeated  General  Abercromby  at  Ticonde- 
roga  (Carillon).  He  had  even  foiled  Wolfe  himself 
at  Montmorency ;  and  had  erected  lines  ^which  it 
was  impossible  to  force.  When,  therefore,  he  entered 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  he  was  in  all  respects  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
the  British  general. 

*'  The  intelligence  of  the  unexpected  landing  of 
Wolfe  above  the  town  was  first  conveyed  to  the 
Marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  the  Governor  General  about 
day-break.  By  him  it  was  communicated  without 
delay  to  Montcalm.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  latter  at  the  intelligence  ;  he  refused 
at  first  to  give  credence  to  it,  observing :  "  It  is  only 
Mr.  Wolfe  with  a  small  party,  come  to  burn  a  few 
houses  about  him  and  return."  On  being  informed^ 
however,,  that  Wolfe  was  at  that  moment  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Plains  of  Abraham, — "  Then,"  said  he, 
"  they  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of  this 
miserable  garrison.  Therefore  we  must  endeavor 
to  crush  them  by  our  numbers,  and  scalp,  them  all 
before  twelve  o'clock."  He  issued  immediate  orders 
to  break  up  the  camp,  and  led  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  army  across  the  River  St.  Charles,  in  order  to 
place  them  between  the  city  and  the  English.  Yau- 
dreuil, on  quitting  the  lines  at  Beauport^  gave  orders 
to  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  follow  him.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Plains,  however,  he  met  the  Frenclr  army  in 
full  flight  towards  the  bridge  of  boats ;  and  learned 
that  Montcalm  had  been  dangerously  wounded. 
In  vain  he  attempted  to  rally  them — the  route  was 
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general — and  all  hopes  of  retriering  the  day  and  of 
saving  the  honor  of  France  were  abandoned. 

"  Montcalm  was  first  wounded  by  a  musket  shot, 
fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  the  French  left, — and 
afterwards  by  a  discharge  from  the  only  gun  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.  He  was  then  on  horse- 
back, directing  the  retreat — nor  did  he  dismount 
until  he  had  taken  every  measure  for  the  safety  of 
the  remains  of  his  army.  Such  was  the  impetuosity 
with  which  the  Highlanders,  supported  by  the  68th 
Regiment,  pressed  the  rear  of  the  fugitives — ^having 
thrown  away  their  muskets  and  taken  to  their  broad 
swords — ^that  had  the  distance  been  greater  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  walls,  the  whole  French 
army  would  inevitably  have  been  destroyed  As  it 
was,  the  troops  of  the  line  had  been  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  when  their  pursuers  were  forced  to  retire  by 
the  fire  from  the  ramparts.  Great  numbers  were 
killed  in  the  retreat,  which  was  made  obliquely  from 
the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence  to  the  St.  Charles.  Some 
severe  fighting  took  place  in  the  field  in  front  of  the 
Martello  Tower,  No.  2.  We  are  informed  by  an 
officer  of  the  garrison,  that,  on  digging  there  some 
years  ago,  a  number  of  skeletons  were  found  with 
parts  of  soldiers'  dress,  military  buttons,  buckles, 
and  other  remains. 

"  It  is  reported  of  Montcalm,  when  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  that  he  requested  the  surgeons  in  attendance 
to  declare  at  once  whether  thev  were  mortal.  On 
being  told  that  they  were  so — "  I  am  glad  of  it,  " 
said  he.  He  then  enquired  how  long  he  might  survive  ? 
He  was  answered,  "  Ten  or  twelve  hours,  perhaps 
less. "    "  So  much  the  better, "  replied  he  ;   "  then  I 
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shall  not  live  to  Bee  tiie  surrendeT  of  Quebec. "  Oa 
being  afteTwards  visited  by  M.  de  San^esay,  who 
<^om^anded  the  garrison,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
dn  Roy,  and  by  the  Commandant  de  Eoussillon,  he 
said  to  them:  ^* G-entlemen,  I  commend  to  your 
keeping  the  honor  of  France.  Endeavor  to  secure 
the  retreat  of  my  army  to-night  beyond  Cape  Eouge : 
for  myself,  I  shall  pass  the  night  with  G-od,  and 
prepare  myself  for  dea;th. "  CkL  M.  de  Bamesay 
pressing  to  receive  his  commands  respecting  the 
defence  of  Quebec,  Montcalm  exclaimed  with  emo- 
tion :  "  I  will  neither  give  orders,  nor  interfere  any 
further ;  I  have  much  business  that  must  be  attended 
to,  of  greater  moment  than  your  ruined  garrison, 
and  this  wretched  country.  My  time  is  very  short 
— so  pray  leave  me.  1  wish  you  all  comfort,  and  to  be 
happily  extricated  from  your  present  perplexities. " 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  his  reli^ous  duties* 
and  passed  the  night  with  the  bishop  and  his  own 
confessor.  Before  he  died,  he  paid  the  victorious 
army  this  magnanimous  compliment :  ^'  Since  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  be  discomfited  a^d  mortally 
wounded,  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  be  vanq- 
uished by  so  brave  and  generous  an  enemy.  If  I 
could  survive  this,  gladly  would  I  would  engage  to 
beat  three  times  the  number  of  such  forces  ^  as  I  com- 
manded this  morning,  with  a  third  of  British  troops. '' 
"  Almost  his  last  act  was  to  write  a  letter,  recom- 
mending the  French  prisoners  to  the  generosity  of 
the  victors.    He  died  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 


'    1  Greit  jealousy  existed  in  those  days  between  the  regulars  and 
the  miiitia^the  militia  was  badiy  armed,  not  haTing  even  baycmeta. 
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of  the  14th  September  ^  ;  and  was  buried  in  an  exca- 
vation made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the 
precincts  of  the  TJrsuline  Convent —  a  fit  resting 
place  for  the  remains  of  a  man  who  died  fighting 
for  the  honor  and  defence  of  his  country. " 

1  The  place  of  Montcalm's  death  is  yel  a  mystery.  Whither  it  was 
at  the  house  of  the  surgeon  Amoux,  in  St.  Lewis  street,  at  the  Horn 
work,  on  the  St.  Charles,  at  his  own  residence,  on  the  Ramparts,  at  the 
Castle  St.  Lewis,  or  at  the  Ursultnee  convent,  is  yet  an  open  question. 
See  Album  du  Tbturiste,  for  a  dissertion  on  this  subject. 

Strength  of  the  French  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Quebec,  i3th  Sep- 
tember, 1759: 

aZGHT  COLmiN. 

Colony  troops 550 

Regt.  of  La  Sarre » 500 

Begt.  of  Languedoc - 550 

Militia  and  1  six  pounder 400 


2000 


CBlfTRB. 

Regiment  of  Beam 360 

Guienne 360 


1920 


LEFT  COLUMN. 

Regiment  Royal  RoosslHon 650 

Colony  Troops. 650 

Militia ^ 2300 

3600 

Grand  Total 7520 

The  Naval  Force  of  the  French  consisted  of  the  fallowing  vessels 

king's  frigates.  GtKS. 

L'Atalante ..., 60 

La  Pomone 32 

MBRCHAIIT  VS888LS. 

Le  Machault 24 

Le  Seneclere 24 

Le  Due  de  Fronsac 24 

Le  Bieniaisant ^ 24 

The  lovely  Nancy 24 

La  Chezine 22 


CHAPTER  V. 

1759—1775. 
THE   NEW   "regime." 

QoEBBC,  k  British  Gitt.  —  The  fib st  wiirrEii.  a  season  of  alarm. — 
Want.  —  Sickness.  —  Genl.  Mdrray's  Defeat  at  8te.  Foye, 
28th  April,  1760.  —  The  City  besieged.  —  A  Garrison  Mutiny, 
1763.  —  Dissatisfaction.  —  The  Quebec  Act,  1774. 

• 

De  Eamsay's  capitulation,  on  18th  September  1759, 
brought  round  a  momentouB  change.  From  the 
lofty  cape,  where  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  white  flag  of  France  had  waived 
defiantly  with  but  one  short  interruption  (1629-82), 
now  streamed  the  banner  of  St.  G-eorge ;  a  Hanover- 
ian sovereign,  who  held  his  sceptre  by  virtue  of  the 
conquest  of  England,  by  William  the  Norman,  was 
called  on  to  rule,  by  conquest,  over  a  Norman  colony. 
History  has  many  of  these  mysterious  teachings. 

Quebec,  inside  and  outside  of  the  walls,  was  a  huge 
pile  of  ruins.  ^  Upwards  of  600  houses,  several  of 

1  On  the  9th  November,  1759,  Bishop  Pontbriand,  in  a  memoir  to 
the  Minister  of  Wcur,  in  Paris,  thus  describes  the  ruined  city.  "  Quebec 
has  been  shelled  and  fired  at,  during  two  months  ;  one  hundred  and 
eighty  houses  have  been  consumed  by  carcases  ;  all  the  rest,  riddled 
by  shot  and  shell.  Walls  six  feet  thick  have  been  demolished  ;  the 
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the  most  stately  edifices — the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Intendant's,  &c. — were 
dreary  piles  of  masonry,  rendcTed  tenantless  by  fire  or 
artillery.  Out  of  these  wretched  homes,  once  so  happy 
— out  of  these  crumbling  public  edifices,  once  so 
magnificienty  quarters  must  be  provided  for  an  army 
of  7,318  men.  It  was  resolved  to  rebuild,  strengthen 
the  place  and  mount  artillery  on  the  ramparts ;  the 
troops  were  billetted  all  round,  many  in  the  French 
(artillery)  barracks  at  Palace  Qate ;  some,  in  the  houses 
on  the  Esplanade;  the  stalwart  78lh  Highlanders, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Ursulines  Nuns» 

vaults  in  which  private  individuals  had  stored  their  valuables  have 
been  burnt — torn  asunder— pillaged  during  and  after  the  siege.  The 
Cathedral  Church  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  Are.  In  the  Semi- 
nary, the  only  apartment,  tenantable  is  the  kitchen,  which  now 
shelters  the  Cw4  de  Quibec  and  his  vicaire.  This  institution  has  met 
with  still  heavier  losses  out  of  the  city — the  enemy  having  burnt 
four  farming  establishments  and  three  large  mills,  which  constituted 
nearly  all  its  sources  of  income.  The  lower-town  Church  {Hoire'Damt- 
des^Vielaires}  is  wholly  destroyed  ;  the  RecoUets  and  Jesuits  and 
Seminary's  Chapels,  cannot  be  used  unless  extensive  repairs  take 
place.  The  Ursuline  Church  alone  is  fit  for  divine  service,  though 
the  Bnghsh  resort  to  it  on  extraordinary  occasions.  That  insti- 
tution and  the  U6tel-Dieu  have  grieviously  suffered,  they  are 
without  provisions,  their  farms  having  been  all  over  run.  In  spite  of 
all,  the  nuns  have  managed  to  re-occupy  them,  having  spent  the 
summer  during  the  siege  at  the  General  Hospital.  The  H6tel-Dieu  is 
much  restricted  as  to  room  ;  the  British  sick  being  there.  Four  years 
previous,  the  convent  had  fallen  a  prey  to  flames.  The  Episcopal 
Palace  (on  which  site  now  stand  the  Parliament  Buildings)  is  nearly 
annihilated — not  one  room  is  tenantable,  the  vaults  have  been  pillaged. 
The  residences  of  the  Jesuits  and  Becollets  are  nearly  in  the  same 
plight ;  but  the  British  have  made  some  repairs,  so  as  to  lodge  their 
troops  there  ;  they  also  took  possesion  of  the  town  houses,  the  less 
shattered. — They  even  expel  the  citizens,  who  have  spent  money  in 
repairing  their  dwellings,  or  else  they  fill  them  with  so  many  soldiers 
that  they  are  compelled  to  withdraw  from  those  wretched  places.  The 
English  reAise  the  paper  money  of  the  country— nothing  but  hard  cash 
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wheT6  they  wintered.  Q-uards  had  also  been  posted 
in  different  quarters  of  the  town.  Capt.  Palliser,  with 
a  body  of  seamen  secured,  the  lower-town.  Some  of 
the  French  prisoners  of  war  were  conveyed  to 
France,  along  with  some  Quebec  merchants  and 
others  who  could  not  stomach  British  rule.  The 
dispirited  peasantry  came  in  the  city  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  deliver  up  their  arms.  Admiral 
Saunders  and  Q-eneral  Townshend  sailed  on  the  18th 
October,  and  the  last  detachment  of  the  British  fleet 
left  the  harbor  on  ^  the  24th  of  that  month,  with  Ghe- 

will  do  for  them.  The  Priests  of  the  Seminary,  theCanoDS,  the  Jesuits 
are  dispersed,  in  the  small  portion  of  Canada,  which  does  not  yet  acknow- 
ledge British  Rule.  Private  individuals  in  the  oity,  are  without  fUei — 
without  bread — ^without  flour — without  meat — ;  they  have  to  subsist  on 
the  small  allowance,  of  pork  and  biscuit  wfaidi  the  BngHsh  soldiers 
can  spare  for  cash,  from  their  daily  rations.  Buoh  are  the  straights  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens.  The  parishes  are  equally  denuded  of 
resouroes-His  much  a  subject  of  pity  as  the  towns.  All  the  Cdle  ds 
Beauprd  and  Island  of  Orleans  have  been  devastated  before  the  dose 
of  the  siege ;  the  bams,  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants — the  pret* 
byUres  (priest's  residences)  given  to  the  flames ;  the  remaining  cattle 
carried  away  ;  those  driven  higher  than  Quebec  have  been  seized  for 
the  subsistence  of  our  (the  French)  army,  so  that  the  unfortunate 
peasant,  returning  to  his  land,  will  have  to  hut  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  wigwam,  Indian  fashion.  The  grain  harvested  on  halves  will  be 
exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  as  well  as  their  farm  cattle ;  the  caches 
made  in  the  woods  have  been  discovered  by  the  enemy  (the  British). 
The  churches,  ten  in  number,  have  been  spared,  but  the  windows, 
doors,  altars,  statues  and  tabernacles  have  been  destroyed  by  the  foe.*' 
1  Brigadier  General,  the  Honorable  Robert  Monckton,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Galway,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  died  in  1730,  at  the  early  age  of  2t, 
leaving  four  children.  General  Monckton  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Wolfe.  The  family  of  Monckton  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
possessed  of  Nun  Monckton,  in  Yorkshire,  near  Boroughbridge,  long 
previous  to  1326,  when  it  became  a  nunnery,  called  Bfiear  the  family. 
In  1454,  they  acquired  the  Manor  of  Cavil,  which  still  remains  in  the 
&mily .  General  Monckton  was  named  Governor  of  N«w  York,  in  i  76 1 . 
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neral  Moncktou  and  Colonel  Guy  Oarleton  ^"whose 
wound  was  not  yet  healed.  November  and  its  frosts 
soon  set  in.  December  was  a  trying  month— January 
and  February  succeeded  with  their  arctic  colds  and 
snow  storms.  The  ice  bridge  between  the  city  and 
Leyis  took  that  winter  and  afforded  to  the  farmers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  an  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  British,  fresh  provisions ;  the  threats  of  the 
French  commanders,  at  Fort  Jacques^Cartiers,  &;c. ; 
deterred  the  Oanadian  peasants  firom  continuing 
this  lucrative  barter.  Long  and  continued  use 
of  salt  meats,  soon  produced  scurvy,  dyssentery  and 
fever :  in  a  short  time,  the  question  of  fuel  loomed 
out  ominously. 

The  supply  procured  in  September  from  Isle  Ma-^ 
dame  was  in  less  than  no  time  exhausted  In  this 
emergency,  the  Q^neral  decided  to  organise  sledge 
parties:  long  sleighs  or  sledges  with  eight  men 
yolked  to  each  were,  dispatched  to  the  wooded 

In  1762,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  «f  eighteen  regiments, 
destined  for  the  attack  on  Martinique,  which  was  reduced.  He  after- 
wards possessed  himself  by  capitulation  of  the  whole  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.  He  died  in  1782,  a  LieutananI  General  in  the  army. 
His  younger  brother,  the  Honorable  John  Monckton,  died  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  91,  at  his  seat,  Fineshead  Abbey,  Northumpton- 
shire,  on  the  2nd  January  1830.  He  was  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  and 
'^s  dangerously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Plaioe,  under  Wolfe. 
In  the  celebrated  picture  by  West,  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe, 
the  portrait  of  Colonel  Monckton  is  represented  in  the  group  of  officers 
supporting  the  body  of  the  dying  General. 

1  Colonel  Gay  Oarleton,  ereated  afterwards  Sir  Guy  Garleton 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  subsequenty  Lord  Dorchester,  was  descended 
from  an  Irish  family  of  respectable  antiquity.  He  was  bom  at  Newry, 
in  1722.  He  was  many  years  Governor  of  this  Province,  and  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  esteem.  In  May  1772,  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  th^  Sari  of  Efflngbam,  and  died  in  1808,  agssd  86; 

) 
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heights  of  Ste.  Foye,  under  protection  of  a  military 
force ;  this  service  which  lasted  several  weeks  was 
attended  with  much  fatigue  to  the  troops.  Very  soon, 
scanty  suniplie&^cold, — salt  meat,  filled  the  hospitals 
With  patients,  suffering  from  scurvy — frost  bites- 
fever  and  dysentery.  Long  was  the  death  roll 
amongst  the  men  during  all  that  winter ;  the  dead 
bodies^many  there  were — of  the  victims,  were 
deposited  under  the  snow  to  await  interment  with 
the  return  of  spring. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  women  attached  to 
Ihe  regiments  kept  their  health  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree—not one  (though  it  seems  incredible),  having 
died  during  this  distressing  winter ;  their  immunity 
being  due  to  their  constant  occupation,  such  as 
tv^ashing,  cooking,  nursing  the  sick  and  making  wads 
and  sandbags  for  the  artillery.  On  the  28th  November, 
the  Greneral  set  to  erect  blockhouses  of  wood,  to 
protect  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  also  the  post  at 
Point  Levis. 

Several  skirmishes  occurred  at  the  outposts  during 
the  winter — at  Levis— Lor ette — Cap  Rouge — St.  Au- 
gustin ;  all,  one  excepted,  terminating  successfully. 

"  On  the  27th  of  April,  about  two  o'clock,  the  watch 
on  board  the  Eace  Horse  Sloop  of  war,  hearing  a 
distressful  noise  on  the  river,  acquainted  Captain 
McCartney  therewith,  who  instantly  ordered  out  his 
boat,  which  shortly  after  returned  with  a  mao^  whom 
they  found  almost  famished,  on  a  float  t>f  ice.  Not- 
Withstanding  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  of  him, 
he  was  above  two  hours  before  he  was  able  to  give  an 
account  of  himself;  when  the  terrors  of  his  mind 
had  subsided  and  he  could  speak,  he  gave  his  de-* 
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liver er  this  intelligence :  "  That  he  was  a  serjeant  of 
the  French  artillery,  who  with  six  other  men,  were 
put  into  a  floating  battery  of  one  eighteen  pounder ; 
that  his  battean  overset  in  a  great  storm ;  and  that  his 
companions  were  drowned ;  that  he  swam  and 
scrambled  alternately,  through  numberless  floats  of 
ice,  until  he  met  with  a  large  one  on  which,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  he  fixed  himself ;  that  he  lay 
on  it  several  hours,  passed  the  town  with  the  tide  of 
ebb,  which  carried  him  near  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  and  was  driving 
up  again  with  the  tide  of  flood,  at  the  time  the  boat 
happily  came  to  his  relief ;  that  the  French  squadron, 
consisting  of  several  frigates,  armed  sloops  and  othet 
crafts  such  as  galeots,  floating  batteries  and  batteaux 
laden  with  ammunition,  artillery,  provisions,  en^ 
trenching  tools  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  were  coming 
down  to  the  Foulon,  at  Sillery,  where  they  were 
to  join  the  army  under  Levis  and  Bourlamaque, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men ;  that  their  fleet 
particularly  the  small  craft,  were  separated  by  a 
storm,  and  many  vessels  were  lost :  tl^at  they  believed 
they  woxdd  be  reinforced  by  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  from  France,  and  that  they  were  in  the  daily 
expectation  of  a  frigate  laden  with  ammunition  and 
stores,  that  had  wintered  at  G-asp6.''  ^ 

The  Battle  of  Ste.  Foy,  and  28th  Apiil>  1700. 

In  the  endless  and  bloody  Warfare  which  raged  for 
so  many  years  between  the  colonists  of  New  England 
and  those  of  New  France,  our  militia  had  previously 
established  its  efficiency  as  an  auxiliary  to  regulars. 

X  Smith's  ffistory  of  Canada,  Vol.  I,  P.  335. 
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Jn  the  defeat  of  AbeTCiomby,  at  Carillon  ;  of  Wolfe, 
on  the  Beanport  Flats  ;  of  Murray,  at  Ste.  Foy,  it  had 
left  itfi  mark. .  Its  onset  was  less  fierce  than  that  of 
the  other  auxiliaries  in  those  days,  the  Bedskins.  It 
was  less  handy  than  them  at  scalping,  bat  more 
manageable,  more  docile.  The  New  Englanders  dnd 
British  troops  left  this  bloody  work  to  the  Iroquois, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  grew  very  expert  at  it. 
The  French  enlisted,  for  the  nonce,  the  seryices  of 
the  Hurons,  Abenaquis,  Algonquins,.&c.  OccasionaUy 
the  European  soldiers  tried  iheir  hand  at  it  Gapt. 
John  Ejiox,  Wolfe's  companion,  and  one  who  hag 
never  been  charged  with  underrating  British  suc- 
cess, relates  in  his  journal  that  the  British  did  a 
trifle  in  the  scalping  Hue,  <hi  the  28rd  of  August,  1759, 
at  St.  Joaphim,  whose  parish  priest,  with  thirty 
fellowers,  were  *'  scalped  and  killed,  "  as  Knox 
ingeniou£(ly  states,  "  for  having  disguised  themselves 
Uke  Indians."  Knox  does  not  say  they  were  taken 
for  Indians.  The  grave  charges  of  atrocities  freely 
bandied  round  by  English  and  French  historians? 
against  the  rival  commanders  might  be,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  traced  to  the  savages  they  employed  as 
auxiliaries.  An  Indian  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  human 
being — ready,  at  the  first  impulse  of  the  demon 
lurking  in  his  veins,  to  slaughter  friend  or  foe. 
Scalping,  although  a  dangerous  experiment,  was  not 
always  foUowBd  by  loss  of  life ;  a  well-^iuUkenticated 
instance  is  on  record,  of  a  scalped  Montrealer,  ^  who 
lived  fourteen  years  afterwards,  ^e  appears  to  have 
been  mostly  as  hardy  a^  the  celebrated  St.  Denis, 

1  Bistairede4a  CoUmie  franfoUe  au  Canada^  Vol.  H,  P.  121. 
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who  has  the  credit  of  having  walked  about  Paris, 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  after  decapitation. 

There  are  so  many  accounts  of  the  Ste  Foye 
battle.  We  have  the  story  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as 
Mante,  Knox,  Fraser  ;  also  of  Chevalier  Johnstone,  a 
Scotch  Jacobite,  fighting  in  Canada  for  the  cause  of 
France.  There  is  also  Smith's  account ;  and  Gar- 
neau's  narrative,  probably  the  mofrt  complete,  and 
collated  from  documents,  many  of  which  had  never 
seen  the  light  before. 

He  computes  the  English  force  at  7,714,  exclusive 
of  officers.  The  French  force  were  more  numerous : 
there  were  amongst  them  8,000  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers  militia,  and  400  savages  ;  the  Quebec  district 
militia  having  been  compelled  by  G-eneral  Murray 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch  during 
the  preceding  winter.  As  a  set-off,  the  English 
general  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  field  pieces, 
and  De  L6vis  had  been  able  to  bring  through  the  slush 
of  the  Suede  swamp,  at  Ste.  Foye,  only  three  small 
pieces.  The  battle  of  the  28th,  lasted,  according  to 
General  Murray,  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  He 
acknowledges,  in  his  despatch  of  the  25th  May  1760, 
to  Pitt,  having  lost  one-third  of  his  men,  and  the 
French  2,600 ;  this  would  make  some  4,000  corpses 
strewing  the  environs  of  the  spot  where  the  monu- 
ment now  stands.  This  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  fancy  it  was  merely  a  skirmish. 

"  The  wood  whence  the  French  were  issuing  was 
400  yards  distant  from  the  enemy's  front :  now,  as 
the  forest  soil  was  marshy,' the  French  could  debouch 
only  upon  the  highway.  The  space  between  the 
wood  and  the  British  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow 
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De  lievis  to  form  his  men  and  lead  them  on  without 
disadvantage.  His  situation  thus  became  difficult,  for 
the  hill  of  Ste.  Genevieve  and  the  Eiver  St.  Charles 
alike  barred  his  way,  if  he  elected  to  march  on 
Quebec,  either  by  the  road  of  St.  Ambroise  or  that 
of  Charlesbourg ;  and  the  enemy  might  reach  the 
above  eminence  before  the  French,  having  only  the 
cord  of  the  arc  to  pass  along ;  he  therefore,  resolved 
to  attain  the  Ste.  Foye  road  by  a  flanking  march. 
Nightfall  came,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  defile,  on 
the  right,  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  till  they  would 
have  got  beyond  the  British  front,  and  turn  round 
their  left  flank.  This  manoeuvre,  if  successful,  gave 
him  both  a  good  position  and  a  chance  for  cutting 
off*  the  cotps  of  observation  posted  at  the  Cap  Bouge 
Eiver  outlet  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  stormy 
weather  and  the  difficulty  of  countermarching  at  that 
season  with  wearied  men,  prevented  the  operation 
being  essayed  with  due  celerity.  Next  day,  Murray, 
who  hastened  to  the  imperilled  spot,  had  leisure  to 
extricate  his  troops  with  the  loss  only  of  their 
baggage,  &c.  Becoming  pressed  in  his  own  retreat, 
he  took  shelter  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Foye,  which  he 
fired  as  he  left  it ;  and  he  was  finally  able  to  resume 
his  march  to  Quebec,  leaving  De  L6vis  master  of  a 
field  of  battle  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had 
much  difficulty  to  conquer. 
"  The  French  horsemen  dogged  Murray's  ^  retro- 

1  Brigadier  General  the  Ilonopable  James  Murray,  was  of  an  ancient 
Scottish  family.  He  was  lifHh  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Elibank. 
After  the  capture  of  Montreal,  he  was  for  some  years  Governor  of  the 
Province.  His  published  documents  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  keen  enquiry  and  observation,  just  and  impartial  in  his  Govern- 
ment, though  rather  hasty  in  his  temper.    He  was  also  at  another 
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grade  steps,  and  skirmished  \/ritIi  his  rear-guard  as 
far  as  Dumont's  mill.  Murray  posted  a  strong  guard 
within  the  mill,  with  orders  to  hold  it  (if  attacked) 
till  night.  The  French  troops  took  lodging  in  the 
houises  between  the  church  and  the  mill.  The  rain 
fell,  meanwhile,  in  torrents,  and  the  weather  was 
frightful. 

"  During  the  night  the  British  left  the  mill,  fell 
«back  on  the  Buttes-a-Neveu,  and  began  to  entrench 
themselves  there.  When  the  day  broke,  De  Lfevis. 
took  possession  of  the  mill  and  the  whole  plain  of 
Abraham  as  far  as  the  flood,  in  order  to  cover  the 
Anse-du-Foulon  (Wolfe's  Cove),  whither  the  French 
vessels,  laden  with,  pro  visions,  artillery  and  baggage^ 
which  had  not  effected  their  dischai^e  |kt  St. 
Augustin,  had  received  orders  to  repair.  While  this 
was  effecting  on  the  28th,  the  French  army  was  to  take 
.repose,  so  as  to  be  ready  next  day  to  assail  the  British 
M  the  Buttes,  and  drive  them  into  the  city. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  was  Hurray  within  the 
walls,  than,  he  determined  to  make  ^a  sortie  with  all 
Jiis  troops ;  .intending  either  to  give  battle  if  an  occa- 
sion presented,  or  else  to  fortify  himself  at  the 
Buttes-i-Neveu,  should  De  L6vis'  force  appear  to  be 
too  considerable  to  resist  in  open  field ;  for  the  report 
of  a  French  cannoneer  (who  fell  in,  while  disembark- 
ing, descended  with  the  flood,  and  rescued  by  some 

period  Governor  of  Minorca.  He  died  a  General  Id  the  army,  in  June 
1794,  leaving  a  son,  Qolonel  James  Patrick  Murray.  General  Murray, 
^ad  purchased  extensive  properties  round  Quebec.  Among  others : 
the  Sans- Bruit,  farm  on  the  St.  Foye  road,  and  the  large  estate  .which 
-subsequently  passed  by  sale,  to  his  friend,  Li.  Col.  Unnry  Qal^ well- 
known  as  Bd'monlr-on  Uae  St.  Foye  Road. 
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British  soldiers  on  guard)  left  no  farther  doubt  in  his^ 
mind  that  the  force  sa  long  spoken  of,  had  now 
arrived.  He  left  the  city  in  the  morning  of  April  28thr 
at  the  head  of  his  whole  garrison,  the  regulars  in 
which,  not  including  officers,  alone  numbered  7,714 
combattants.  Excepting  some  hundred  sick  m 
hospital,  Murray  left  in  the  place  only  soldiers 
enough  to  mount  guard,  and,  with  a  force  6,000  to 
7^000  strong,  ^  advanced  in  two  columns^  with  22 
cannon. 

"  Der  L6vis,  who  rode  out,  with  bis  staff  officers,  far 
in  advance  of  his  men  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  British  on  the  Buttes-^-Neveu,  no  sooner  per-- 
ceived  this  forward  movement  than  he  sent  orders 
to  his  main  army  to  quicken  its  march  towards  the 
Plains  of  Abraham ;  Murray,  seeing  only  the  French 
van  as  yet,  resolved  to  attack  it  before  the  soldiers 
could  take  breath  after  their  march  ;  but  he  had  to 
deal  with  an  adversary  of  mark,  and  cool  tempera^ 
ment  withal.  The  former  ranged  his  troops  in 
advance  of  the  Buttes,  his  right  resting  on  the  hill 
[coteau)  of  Sainte*Grenevi^ve,  and  his  left  touching 

1  Garneau's  estimate  of  the  stren^h  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Foye.  has  been  challenged  by  subsequent  historians.  He  bases 
his  estimate  on  Pay-Lists  which  he  quotes. 

The  Bnglish  authorities  place  Murray's  army  at  3,090. 

General  Murray,  in  the  letter  to  Secretary  Pitt,  aays  his  force  was 
**  three  thousand  men."  Colonel  Knox  states  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty;  and  Colonel  Malcolm  Fraser,  then  a  lieutenant, 
and  also  present  in  the  battle,  assigns  **  about  three  thousand, "  of 
whom,  he'  Further  states,  "  one-third  had  that  very  day  come  voluntarily 
out  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  these  about  five  hundred  were  employed 
in  dragging  the  cannon,  and  five  hundred  more  in  reserve,  so  that  we 
could  have  had  not  more  than  two  thousand  men  in  the  line  oi  battle.*' 

(Miles's  History  of  Canada.) 
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the  cCff  (falaise)  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence ;  his 
entire  line  extended  about  six  furlongs.  Four  regi* 
ments,  under  Colonel  Burton,  formed  his  right, 
placed  astraddle  (d  cheval)  on  the  road  of  Ste.  Foye. 
Four  regiments,  and  the  Scotdi  Highlanders,  under 
Colonel  Fraser,  forming  the  left,  were  similarly 
ranged  on  the  St  Louis  road.  Two  battalions  were 
kept  as  a  reserve  ;  and  besides  these  last,  the  right 
flank  ef  the  British  army  was  covered  by  a  corps  of 
light  infantry  under  Major  Dalling ;  the  left  flank 
by  Captain  Hazzen's  company  of  Eangers  and  100 
volunteers,  led  by  Captain  Macdonald.  All  being 
4trranged  in  4he  form  described,  General  Murray 
^ave  orders  to  advance. 

"  The  French  van,  composed  of  six  companies  of 
grenadiers,  set  in  battle  order,  part  on  the  right,  in  a 
redoubt  erected  by  the  British,  the  year  preceding, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Anse-du-Foulon  ;  part  on  the 
left,  in  Dument's  mill  the  miller's  house,  the  tannery, 
and  other  buildings  close  by,  on  the  road  to  Ste  Foy. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  on  learning  what  was  going 
^n  forward,  hastened  its  march,  the  men  closing  ranks 
as  they  came  near ;  but  the  three  brigades  were 
hardly  formed,  when  the  British  began  the  attack 
vigorously . 

-"'  Murray  felt  the  importance  of  getting  hold  of 
Dumont's  mill,  which  covered  the  passage  (issue)  by 
which  the  French  were  debouching,  and  he  assailed 
it  with  superior  numbers.  He  hoped  that,  by  over- 
powering the  grenadiers  who  defended  it,  he  should 
be  able  to  fall  afterwards  upon  the  centre  of  the 
force  stUl  on  its  way,  push  them  far  off  the  line  of 
operation,  and  cut  off  the  French  right  wing, 
Jxemmed  in,  as  it  were,  on  the  St  Louis  road. 
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"  Levis,  to  prevent  this  design,  withdrew  his  right 
to  the  entry  of  the  wood  which  was  in  its  rear,  and 
caused  the  grenadiers  to  evacuate  the  mill,  and  fall 
back,  in  order  to  lessen  the  distance  for  the  arriving 
brigades.  At  this  turn,  Bouriamaque  was  severally 
wounded  by  a  cannon-shot,  which  also  killed  his 
horse.  His  soldiers,  left  without  orders,  seeing  the 
grenadiers  hotly  engaged  and  overmatched,  simul* 
taneously  flew  to  their  support,  and  formed  in  line 
just  as  the  enemies  bore  down  on  this  point  in  mass 
with  all  their  artillery  ;  their  field-pieces  and 
howitzers,  loaded  with  ball  and  grape,  playing  upon 
the  space  occupied  by  this  wing,  which  staggered 
under  so  deadly  a  fire.  The  French  grenadiers 
advanced  at  quick  step,  re-took  the  mill  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  and  kept  it.  ^  These  brave  soldiers^ 
commanded  by  Captain  Aiguebelles,  almost  all 
perished  this  day.  While  those  events  were  passing 
on  the  left,  de  L6vis  caused  the  soldiers  to  re-capture 
the  redoubt  they  had  evacuated  in  order  to  fall  back. 
The  Canadians  of  the  Queen's  brigade,  who  occupied 
that  petty  redoubt  and  the  pine  wood  on  the  margin 
of  the  cape,  regained  their  ground  and  soon  charged 
in  turn,  supported  by  M.  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc  and 
some  savages.  The  combat  was  not  less  hot  on  this 
line  than  at  the  left.  All  the  troops  were  now  in 
aetion,  and  the  fixe  was  heavy  on  both  parts.  Militia- 

1  With  this  old  windmill  is  associated  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
episodes  of  the  conflict  Some  of  the  French  Grenadiers  and  some  of 
Fraser  8  Highlanders  took,  lost,  and  re-took  the  mill  three  times,  theiv 
respecting  ofUcers  looking  on  in  mute  astonishment  and  admiration  ; 
while- a  Scotch  piper,  who  had  been  under  arrest  for  bad  conduct  ever 
since  \2th  Sept.,  1759,  was  piping  away  within  hearing, —  so  says  aa 
old  chronicle^— J.  M.  L. 
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men  were  seen  to  crouch  on  the  ground  to  load  their 
pieces,  rise  up  after  the  cannon-shot  passed  over 
them,  and  dash  forward  to  shoot  the  British  gunners. 
Those  of  Montreal  fought  with  great  courage,  espe- 
cially the  battalion  led  by  the  brave  Colonel 
Rh6aume,  who  was  killed.  The  brigade  posted  in 
the  centre,  and  commanded  by  M.  de  Bepentigny, 
itself  arrested  on  open  ground  (roie  campagne)  the 
British  centre,  when  advancing  at  quick  step,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  high  ground.  It  also  repulsed 
several  charges,  and  slackened,  by  its  firmness  and 
rapid  firing,  the  enemy  when  pressing  the  grenadiers 
of  the  left ;  thereby  facilitating  their  after-march 
onward  :  in  fine,  this  was  the  only  brigade  that 
maintained  its  ground  during  the  whole  time  the 
obstinate  struggle  lasted. 

"  By  this  time,  the  attack  which  gave  the  British 
the  mastery,  for  a  moment,  over  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  French  van  when  the  fight  began,  was 
everywhere  repulsed,  and  our  people  in  re-possession 
of  all  the  ground  they  temporarily  lost;  Murray's 
ofiensive  movement  by  the  road  of  Sainte-Foye  had 
failed,  and  that  check  enabled  the  French  to  attack 
him  in  their  turn. 

'*  De  Levis,  observing  that  the  British  general  had 
over-weakened  his  left  to  strengthen  his  right,  re- 
solved to  profit  by  it.  He  ordered  his  troops  to 
charge  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  the  bayonet,  and 
to  thrust  the  British  off*  the  St.  Louis  road  on  to  the 
Ste.  Foye.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  took  in  flank  the 
whole  of  Murray's  army,  drove  the  corps  off"  the 
height  of  Sainte-Q-enevieve,  and  cut  off  the  enemy 
from  the  line  of  retreat  to  the  city.    Colonel  Poular- 
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dier  dashed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Eoua- 
sillon  brigade,  attacked  the  British  impetuonsly, 
transpierced  their  whole  mass  and  put  them  to  flight. 
At  the  same  time  their  light  troops  gare  way,  and 
the  fagitives,  throwing  themselves  in  front  and  in 
rear  of  the  enemy's  centre,  caused  his  fire  to  be  sus- 
pended. De  Levis  profited  by  this  disorder  to  cause 
his  own  left  to  charge  the  British  right  wing,  which 
the  former  completely  routed. 

"  Then  the  whole  French  army  advanced  in  pur- 
suit of  the  beaten  foe ;  but  as  his  flight  was  rapid, 
the  short  distance  they  had  to  run  did  not  allow  of 
throwing  them  towards  the  river  St.  Charles.  De 
Levis,  nevertheless,  might  have  been  able  to  effect 
this  object,  but  for  an  order,  ill-delivered  by  an  officer, 
whom  he  charged  to  call  upon  the  Que^i's  brigade 
to  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Eoyal  Roussillon  brigade 
at  the  right ;  and  who,  instead  of  causing  it  to  execute 
the  prescribed  movement,  thus  made  it  take  place 
behind  the  left  wing. 

"  The  enemy  left  in  their  victors'  hands  their  w^hole 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  the  intrenching  tools  they 
brought  with  them,  besides  a  portion  of  the  wounded. 
Their  loss  was  considerable;  nearly  a  fourth  of  their 
soldiers  being  killed  or  wounded.  Had  the  French 
been  less  fatigued  than  they  were,  and  assailed  the 
city  wiiliout  allowing  the  enemy  time  to  recover 
themselves,  it  would  probably  have  fallen  again 
under  the  domination  of  its  former  masters,  says 
Knox  ;  for  such  was  the  confusion  that  the  British 
neglected  to  re-man  the  ramparts ;  the  sentinels  were 
absent  from  iheir  posts,  when  the  fugitives  sought 
shelter  in  the  lower-town  ;  even  the  city  gates  stood 
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open  for  some  time.  But  it  was  imiKMnible  to  exact 
farther  service  from  the  conquerors.  They  had  to 
oppose  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  twenty'two  can- 
nons, that  of  three  small  pieces,  which  they  painfully 
dragged  across  the  marsh  of  La  Suede.  They,  too,  ex* 
perienced  great  loss,  haying  been  obliged  to  form 
rank  and  remain  long  immoveable  under  the  enemy's 
fire.  A  brigadier,  six  colonels  or  majors  [chtfz  de 
bataiUon)  and  97  other  officers,  with  a  savage  chiefs 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

"  The  numbers  of  the  two  contending  armies  were 
nearly  co-equal,  for  De  L^vis  left  several  detach- 
ments to  protect  his  artillery,  barges,  and  the  bridge 
of  Jacques-Gartier  river,  in  order  to  assure  himself  a 
way  of  retreat,  in  case  he  were  worsted.  The  cavalry 
took  no  part  in  the  action. 

"  The  savages,  who  were  nearly  all  in  the  wood 
behind  during  the  fight,  spread  over  the  vacated 
battle-field,  when  the  French  were  pursuing  the 
enemy,  and  felled  many  of  the  wounded  British, 
whose  scalps  were  afterwards  found  upon  the 
neighboring  bushes.  As  soon  as  De  L^vis  was 
apprised  of  ihis  massacre,  he  took  vigorous  measures 
for  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Within  a  comparatively 
narrow  space,  nearly  2,500  men  had  been  struck  by 
bullets  :  the  patches  of  snow  and  icy  puddles  on  the 
ground  were  reddened  with  the  bloodshed  that  the 
frozen  ground  refused  to  absorb  ;  and  the  wounded 
survivors  of  the  battle  and  of  the  butchery  of  the 
savages  were  immersed  in  pools  of  gore  and  filth, 
ankledeep. 

**  The  transport  of  the  wounded,  which  took  up 
much  time,  formed  the  concluding  act  of  the  san- 
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guinary  drama  perfonned  this  day.  The  wounded 
were  borne  to  the  Greneral  Hospital,  the  distance  to 
which  was  much  increased  by  the  deviations  from 
the  straightway  to  it  that  had  to  be  made.  *  It  wants 
another  kind  of  pen  than  mine, '  wrote  a  religieuse 
from  the  house  of  suffering,  '  to  depict  the  horrors 
we  have  had  to  see  and  hear,  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  that  the  transit  hither  lasted,  the  cries  of  the 
dying  and  the  lamentations  of  those  interested  in 
their  fate.  A  strength  more  than  human  is  needful 
at  such  a  time,  to  save  those  engaged  in  tending  such 
sufferers  from  sinking  under  their  task. 

"  After  haying  dressed  more  than  500  patients, 
placed  on  beds  obtained  from  the  King's  magazines, 
there  still  remained  others  unprovided  with  resting- 
places.  Our  barns  and  cattle-sheds  were  full  of 
them.  *  *  *  We  had  in  our  infirmaries  seventy- 
two  of&cers,  of  whom  thirty-three  died.  Amputations 
of  legs  and  arms  were  going  on  everywhere.  To 
add  to  our  affliction,  linen  for  dressing  ran  out,  and 
we  were  fain  to  have  recourse  to  our  sheets  and 
chemises.    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  It  was  not  with  us  now,  as  after  the  first  battle, 
when  we  could  have  recourse  for  aid,  to  the  Hospita- 
Hires,  of  Quebec  #  4iF  #  the  British  having  taken 
possession  of  their  house,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ur- 
sulines  and  private  dwellings,  for  the  reception  of 
their  wounded,  who  were  even  in  greater  number 
than  ours.  There  were  brought  to  us,  twenty  British 
officers  whom  their  own  people  had  not  time  to  carry 
away,  and  whom  we  had  to  take  charge  of    *    *    * 

"  After  the  action,  which  lasted  three  hours,  the 
French  took  post  on  the  Buttes-a-Neveu,  and  esta- 
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blished  their  camp  on  the  same  plains  where  they 
had  just  so  gloriously  avenged  their  defeat  thereupon 
in  the  preceding  year." 

De  Levis'  triumph  did  not  last  long.  On  the 
evening  of  the  battle,  he  broke  ground  within  600  or 
700  yards  of  the  walls,  and  next  day  commenced  to 
bombard  the  town,  but  without  producing  much 
effect.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  May,  news  was  re*- 
ceived  of  the  approach  of  the  English  squadron  from 
Halifax,  and  de  Levis  abandoned  the  siege  with 
great  precipitation,  leaving  his  whole  battering  train, 
camp  and  camp  furniture,  entrenching  tools,  &c., 
behind  him.  He  was  pursued  and  several  prisoners 
taken,  and  thus  ended  the  French  attempt  to  retake 
Quebec.  The  brave  garrison  pent  up  amid  a  hostile 
population,  and  worn  down  by  service  and  sickness^ 
welcomed  the  succor  with  that  grateful  joy  which 
might  be  expected  from  men  in  their  position. 

The  capitulation  of  Quebec  on  18th  September 
1769,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  on  8th 
September  1760,  changed  entirely  the  face  of  matters, 
in  North  America.  France  was  stripped  of  nearly 
all  her  North  America  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Saint-Pierre  de  Miquelon,  on  which  she  could 
land  and  dry  her  fish.  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain, 
in  exchange  for  Florida  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola 
"  which  the  Spainards  gave  up  to  Britain,  to  recover 
Cuba." 

From  1760  to  1764,  the  only  tribunal  in  the  city, 
to  try  civil  and  criminal  cases,  was  a  council  com- 
posed, of  Q-overnor  Murray's  chief  military  officers^ 
over  whom  he  claimed  the  right  to  appoint.  Hector 
Theophilus   Oramah§,,  of  French  Swiss  origin,  he 
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choose  for  his  secretary,  and  as  a  meditun  between 
the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Mr.  Gramah6  who  remained 
in  Quebec  many  years,  did  not  win  much  favor  with 
the  French,  who  had  decided  to  have  as  little  to  do 
as  possible,  either  with  the  Grovernor  or  his  courts  of 
justice,  preferring  to  leave  the  adjusting  of  their  law 
business  to  their  seigneurs  and  captaina  of  militia^ 
with  the  Cur^  of  the  parish,  as  a  frequent  and 
trusted  adviser,  on  the  more  knotty  points. 

Quebec,  under  Bourbon  Kings,  was  a  fortress — 
a  military  settlement ;  the  Jesuits  College  and  Semu 
naire  des  Missions  Etrangires,  were  considered  suffi- 
cient  for  all  purposes  of  enlightenment  and  edu* 
cation;  the  British,  after  conquering  the  country, 
would  have  been  unhappy  without  a  Press.  We 
ahall  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  Free  Press— it 
was  not. 

On  the  2l6t  June  1764  appeared,  with  matter  half 
English  and  half  French,  the  first  number  of  the  Que- 
bec Gazette,  started  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Gilmour, 
with  a  subscription  list  of  150  names  As  the  worthy 
printers  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  comment- 
ing on  public  event,  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  public 
opinion  lights  up  its  columns  up  to  the  year  1800.  The 
archives  about  this  time  enregister  a  number  of  land 
grants,  in  and  round  Quebec,  to  British  officers,  who 
had  served  in  the  last  war,  or  to  political  favorites. 
Governor  Murray,  ^  though  a  stern,  seems  to  have 

1  General  Murray,  on  returning  to  England,  in  1766,  addressed  the 
lengthy  despatch  to  the  King's  admers,  of  which,  we  shall  extract  ifae 
following  : 

"  There  are  nineteen  protestant  families  in  the  parishes  ;  the  rest 
of  that  persuasion  (a  few  halfpay  oflicers  excepted)  are  traders, 
x&echaaics,  and  publicans  who  reside  in  Ihe  lower-towns  of  Quebec 
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been  a  jnst  rnleT ;  he  evidently  was  badly  off  for 
advisers  and  draws  a  very  unattractive  picture  of  the 
British  element,  which  the  conquest  had  brought 
to  Quebec,  in  quest  of  wild  lands  or  for  commercial 
purposes.  These  were  denominated  the  King's  old 
subjects,  and  as  such,  claimed  a  species  of  monopoly 
of  loyalty,  superiority  of  intelligence  and  bravery 
over  the  remnants  of  the  French,  denominated  the 

and  Montreal.  Most  of  them  were  followers  of  the  army,  of  mean 
education,  or  soldiers  disbanded  at  the  reduclion  of  the  troops.  All 
have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and  1  fear,  few  are  solicitous  about  the 
meansy  when  the  ej%d  can  be  attained.  I  report  them  to  be  in  general, 
the  most  immorat  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew  :  of  course,  little 
calculated  to  make  the  new  subjects  enamoured  with  our  laws, 
religion  and  customs ;  and  far  less,  adapted  to  enforce  these  laws^ 
which  are  to  govern. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadians,  accustomed  to  arbitrary,  and  a 
sort  of  military  government,  are  a  frugal,  industrious  and  moral  race 
of  men,  who,  fh)m  the  just  and  mild  treatment  they  met  with  from 
his  Majesty's  military  officers,  that  ruled  the  country  for  four  years^ 
until  the  establishment  of  civil  Government,  had  greatly  got  the 
bett'^r  of  the  natural  antipathy  they  had  to  their  conquerors. 

"  They  consist  of  a  noblesse  who  are  numerous,  and  who  pique 
themselves  much  upon  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  their  own 
military  glory,  and  that  of  their  ancestors.  These  noblesse  are  seigniors 
of  the  whole  country,  and  though  not  rich,  are  in  a  situation  in  that 
plentiful  part  of  the  world,  where  money  is  scarce,  and  luxury  still 
unknown,  to  support  their  dignity.  Their  tenants  who  pay  only  an 
annual  quit^^nt  of  about  a  dollar  for  one  hundred  acres,  are  at  their 
ease,  and  comfortable.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  respect  and 
obey  their  noblesse  ;  their  tenures  being  military  in  the  feudal 
manner,  they  have  shared  with  them  the  dangers  of  the  field,  and 
natural  affection  has  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  calamities 
which  havtf  been  common  to  both,  from  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
As  tbey  have  been  taught  to  respect  their  superiors,  and  are  not  yet 
intoxicated  with  the  abuse  of  liberty,  they  are  shocked  at  the  insults 
which  their  noblesse  and  the  King's  officers  have  received  fV'om  the 
English  traders  and  lawyers,  since  the  civil  Government  took  place. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  they  are  zealous  of  their  religion.    They  are 
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New  subjects,  who  had  remained  at  Quebec.  There 
were  certainly  some  individuals  of  mark  and  intel* 
ligence  amongst  the  British  officials.  Men  like  the 
Attorney  General  Maseres,  would  have  been  an 
honor  to  any  country. 

A  remarkable  mutiny  happened  at  Quebec  on  the 
18th  September  1768.  G-eneral  Murray,  having  given 
orders,  in  consequence  of  injunctions  from  the  Com- 
;nander-in-Chief  in  America,  that  four  pence  sterling 
should  be  stopped  for  each  ration  of  provisions  to  be 
issued  to  the  forces,  under  his  command,  consisting  of 

very  ignorant :  It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  to  keep 
them  so  ;  few  or  none  can  read.  Printing  was  never  .permitted  in 
Canada,  till  we  got  pesseesioa  of  it.  Their  (veneration  for  the  priest- 
hood is  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  ;  it  will  probably  decrease  as 
they  become  more  enlightened, 

"  The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated  because  their  birth  and  beha- 
viour entitled  them  to  res}»ect ;  and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  because 
they  were  saved  from  the  oppression  they  were  threatened  wilh.  The 
resentment  of  the  Grand  Jury,  at  Quebec,  put  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
beyond  doubt.  (The  Grand  Jury  pre«»ented  the  ftoman  Catholics,  as  a 

nuisance  on  account  of  their  religion,  Ac.) The  improper  choice 

and  numbers  of  the  civil  officers  sent  out  fVom  England,  increased  the 
inquietudes  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  men  of  genius  and  untainted 
morals,  tha  very  reverse  were  appointed  to  the  most  important  officers ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  communicate,  through  them,  those  impres- 
sions of  the  dignity  of  government,  by  which  alone  mankind  can  be 
bold  together  in  society.  The  judge  fixed  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds 
t)f  75,600  foreigners  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Great  Britain,  was 
taiken  from  a  goal,  entirely  ignorant  of  civil  iaw,  and  of  the  language 
of  the  people.  The  Attorney-General,  with  regard  to  the  language  of 
the  people  was  not  better  qualified.  The  offices  of  secretary  of  the 
province,  register,  clerk  of  the  council,  commissary  of  stores  and 
provisions,  provost  martial,  Ac,  were  given  by  patenl  to  men  of 
interest,  in  England,  who  let  them  out  to  the  best  bidders ;  and  so 
iittle  did  they  consider  the  capacity  of  their  representatives,  that  not 
«neof  them  understood  the.  langiifige  of  tha  natives." 
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the  15th,  27th  Regiments,  and  2nd  battalion  of  the 
60th  Regiment.  Through  the  firmness  of  the  General 
and  deyotedniess  of  his  officers,  this  formidable  ma- 
tiny  was  quelled  without  any  effusion  of  blood.  ^ 

From  1773  to  1774,  no  local  incident  of  note  oc- 
cured  in  the  city ;  politics  and  constitutional  changes 
engrossed  the  public  mind.  In  1774,  England  passed 
the  Quebec  Act,  which  whilst  it  gave  offence  to  the 
New  England  Provinces  by  enlarging  the  bound- 
aries of  Canada,  caused  much  dissatisfaction  amongst 

**  The  treaty  of  10th  February,  1763,  says  Gameau,  dispelled  the 
last  illusion  of  Montcalm's  followers:  "Some  of  those  who  had 
already  filled  high  charges,  were  appointed  to  like  posts  in  distant^ 
French  dependencies.  Ihus  M.  de  liepentigny,  created  Marquis  and 
became  a  brigadier-gen6ral,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Senegal,  then 
of  Mahe,  in  French  India,  where  he  died  in  1776.  M.  Dumas  became 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  Isle  of  Bourbon  M.  de  Beaujeu  accom- 
panied Lapeyrouse,  as  aid-major-general,  against  the  Brilish  Hudson*s 
Bay  settlements,  in  1782.  The  Marquis  de  Villeray  made  Captain  in 
the  royal  guards,  may  also  be  noted  ;  also  M.  Juchereau  (Duchesnay), 
•commandant  of  Charleville,  M.  Le  Gardeur,  Count  de  Tilly,  Messrs. 
Pellegrin  (Harbour  Master)  de  TEchelle,  La  Come,  became  post- 
captains  in  the  French  navy.  The  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  as  Admiral 
during  the  Am«^rican  war  for  Independence,  distinguished  himself, 
Jacques  Bedout,  a  native  of  Quebec,  became  a  dis\iaguish-?d  Rear 
Admiral ;  Joseph  Chaussegros  de  Lery,  military  engineer,  was  made  a 
Baron  by  Napoleon  I,  for  his  great  services.  Other  Canadian  officers, 
not  actively  employed,  yet  pensioned  by  the  Government,  lived  to- 
gether in  Tadoussac.  Canadian  and  Acadian  refugees  in  France,  were 
succoured  even  by  republicans  of  t79'2. 

"  Those  of  them  who  remained  in  Canada,  trusting  to  the  promises  of 
the  British,  that  civil  rule  should  obtain,  sent  agents  to  London  to 
proffer  homage  to  George  III,  and  defend  their  interests.  When  Che- 
valier de  Lery  and  hi&  Mife,  Louise  de  Brouages,  one  of  the  finest 
women  of  the  time,  was  presented  at  Court,  the  young  King  was  so 
struck  with  Madame' s  beauty,  that  he  said :  <<  If  all  the  Canadian  ladies 
resemble  her,  we  have  indeed  made  a  conquest"  (Gameau,  Hisloire 
du  Canada.) 

1  Smith,  History  of  Canada,  Vol.  1. 
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the  puritanical  population  of  New  England,  by  the 
facilities  it  gave  the  mass  of  French  Canadians  to 
practice  in  peace  their  religion  and  return  to  their  old 
laws.  It  was  not  only  just  to  the  conquered  race, 
under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  ; — from  an  im- 
perial point  of  view,  it  was  a  sound  policy  amidst 
the  increasing  discontent  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  in 
the  adjoining  Provinces ;  it  bore  in  time  good  fruits. 


CHAPTER  VL 

TUE  BLOCKADE   OF   QUEBEa 
IT75— ITgi 

XSrXrt     GaRLETOX. -^  MONtGOMBRT    AND    ARNOLD.  —  HaLDIMA^D.  —  LORD 

Dorchester.  —  Annual  Dinner  in  comhemoration  op  Montgomery 
AND  Arnold's  repulse  in  1775.-— Sympathy  of  English  and  French 

TOWARDS    BnGLAHO.  —  ScnSGRIPTIONS    TO    HELP    BnGLAND    AGAINST 

THE  French. 

Of  the  five  sieges  (1629—1690—1759—1760  and 
1776),  which  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  town  to 
'encounter,  none  were^more  protracted ;  none,  pushed 
with  more  spirit  and  apparent  prospect  of  success, 
than  the  blockade  of  the  city,  by  the  two  armies^  sent 
by  Congress,  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  under  the  advice 
of  the  illustrious  Q-eorge  Washington.  Had  the  fate 
of  Canada  on  that  occasion  been  confided  to  a 
G-o\rernor  less  firm— less  wise — less  conciliating  than 
Guy  Carleton,  doubtless  the  "  brightest  gem  in  the 
colonial  crown  of  Britain  would  for  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  one  of  the  stars^  on  Columbia's 
banner :  the  star-spangled  streamer  would  now  be 
floating  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond. 

u 
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Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  British  arms, 
a  growing  sense  of  power,  and  security  from  the 
sword  of  the  hitherto  restless  French  Canadian 
Oeniilhomme — a  cra\nng  for  a  freer  system  of  govern- 
ment, gradually  took  possession  of  the  numerous 
and  hardy  colonists  in  the  New  England  Provinces. 
This  was  apparent  as  early  as  1764,  by  the  conven- 
tion at  Albany.  Metropolitan  misrule  fanned  the 
flames;  a  few  years  later,  open  war  existed ; — our 
own  province  was  invaded  at  diflferent  points. 

In  September  1776,  two  able  generals  leading 
hardy  soldiers  were  on  the  war  path,  to  win  a 
much  coveted  prize :  Quebec. 

Fort  after  fort — town  after  town — Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  Saint  John,  Chambly,  Montreal,  Sorely 
Three  Eivers,  had  hoisted  the  white  emblem  of 
surrender:  all  Canada  had  accepted  the  law  of 
the  invader.  No,  not  all ;  the  area  enclosed  by  our  city 
walls  had  not.  One  flag,  still  streamed  defiantly  to 
the  breeze :  the  banner  of  St.  George  on  the  citadel 
of  Quebec ;  though  the  red  and  black  flag  of  rebellion 
hung  over  our  suburbs ;  and  though  American  rifle- 
me  a  were  thundering  at  our  gates. 

To  the  French  Canadian  subjects,  whose  forced 
allegiance  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  the  most 
seductive  promises  had  been  held  out  by  Congress. 
France,  their  ancient  mother-country  publicly  sym- 
pathised with  Congress.  To  the  English,  most  po- 
werful appeals  had  been  conveyed  openly  and 
secretly,  by  fellow-subjects,  men  of  their  blood — and 
language-- and  religion;  hailing  across  the  border, 
from  Boston — from  New  York — ^from  Philadelphia. 
At  one  time,  there  was  dissatisfaction  outside  of  the 
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walls — ^lukewarmness  and  treason  within.  Never  had 
a  brayer  little  garrison  to  contend  against  greater 
odds,  with  no  help  possible,  from  Britain.  Never  a 
dauntless  leader  to  accept  a  more  unequal  contest. 

The  Mlowing  narrative  of  the  one  of  the  main 
incidents  of  the  blockade  is  borrowed  chiefly  from 
the  addresses  on  tlie  subject,  delivered  before  the 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec,  on  the  evening  in  December  1875,  when 
the  centennial  of  this  momentous  event  was  cele- 
brated. Let  us  hear  Lt.-Ool.  Bland  Strange,  Ins- 
pector of  Dominion  Artillery  and  Commandant  of  the 
Quebec  Citadel,  review  the  episode  connected  with 
General  Montgomery's  repulse : 

"'  In  1775,  the  Titanic  contest  commenced,  in 
which  England  found  herself  pitted  against  France, 
Spain,  and  her  own  children. 

'^  From  that  year  until  178S,  the  student  of  her 
Military  history,  finds  his  labour  incessant.  America 
and  Europe  alike  claim  his  attention."  The  war  of 
Independence,  and  the  sieges  of  Gibraltar  and 
Quebec,  show  how  thie  grim  Old  Lion  stood  at  bay 
when  assailed,  even  by  his  own  brood.  Unfortunate-p 
ly,  there  are  few  campaigns  in  English  history  which 
have  been  more  systematically  misunderstood,  and 
more  deliberately  ignored,  than  the  American  war 
between  1776  and  1783.  The  disadvantages  under 
which  the  British  troops  laboured  were  many  and 
great. 

Preparationa  for  the  Defence. 

*'  When,"  says  James  Thompson, ''  the  Americans 
invaded  Canada,  in  1775,  I  received  the  orders  of 
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Greneral  Carleton,  afterwards  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester, 
to  put  the  extensive  fortifications  of  Quebec  in  a 
state  of  defence  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  single 
article  of  material  in  store  with  which  to  perform 
si^ch  an  undertaking.  I  was  consequently  authorized 
to  purchase  all  that  was  needful,  and  to  prosecute  the 
work  with  the  greatest  dispatch.  My  first  object  was 
to  secure  stout  spar  timber  for  palisading  a  great 
extent  of  open  ground  between  the  gates  called  Pa- 
lace and  Hope,  and  again  from  Gape  Diamond  half- 
bastion,  along  the  brow  of  the  cape,  towards  the 
Castle  St.  Lewis. 

"  I  began  at  Palace  G-ate  palisading  with  loop-holes 
for  musketry,  and  made  a  projection  in  the  form  of 
a  bastion,  as  a  defence  for  the  line  of  pickets,  in 
the  gorge  of  which  I  erected  a  block-house,  which 
made  a  good  defence.  While  employed  at  this 
station  of  the  works,  a  company  of  artificers  arrived 
from  Halifax,  and  another  company  from  New- 
foundland joined  me  soon  after.  The  Halifax  men, 
I  set  to  work  at  palisading  the  open  ground  on 
Gape  Diamond,  and  framing  and  erecting  a  large 
block-house  on  the  outside  of  Port  St.  Louis,  to  serve 
as  a  captain's  nightly  guard-house,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  a  surprise,  also  a  block-house  on 
the  cape,  under  Gape  Diamond  bastion  ;  at  the  same . 
time,  a  party  was  employed  in  laying^latforms  and 
repairing  embrazures.  I  also  had  a  party  of  the 
carpenters  barricading  the  extremities  of  the  lower* 
town,  by  blocking  up  all  the  windows  of  the  houses 
next  to  the  river  side,  and  those  facing  the  water, 
leaving  only  loopholes  for  musketry,  as  a  defence  in 
case  ike  St  Lawrence  should  freeze  across. 
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The  Invasion  1775* 

"  On  the  Srd  November  1776,  Colonel  Arnold,  with 
a  party  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Americans,  came 
out  of  the  woods  at  the  settlements  on  the  Biver 
Chaudi^re  ;  and  on  the  9th  they  marched  to  Point 
Levis,  where  they  shewed  themselves  on  the  bank, 
immediately  opposite  the  town  of  Quebec.  On  the 
14th,  in  the  night,  they  passed  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  paraded  in  front  of  Port  St.  Louis,  at  about  three 
hundred  yards  distance,  where  they  saluted  the  town 
with  three  cheers,  in  full  expectation,  no  doubt,  that 
the  gates  would  be  opened  for  their  reception.  At 
this  juncture,  I  was  on  Gape  Diamond  bastion,  and 
levelled  and  fired  a  24-pounder  at  them,  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  them  disperse  hastily  and  retire 
to  Pointe-aux-Trembles. 

"  On  the  6th  December  G-eneral  Montgomery, 
their  chief  commander,  came  with  troops  from 
Montreal,  and  joined  Arnold,  making  their  head- 
quarters at  St..  Foye.  They  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  General  Carleton  utterly  disregarded,  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  have  any  communication 
with  rebels,  unless  they  came  to  claim  the  King's 
mercy.  Montgomery  was  then  indm^ed  to  try  his 
strength  by  erecting  a  six-gun  battery  in  front  of  St. 
John's  G-ate  ;  a  battery  of  two  guns  on  the  off-side 
of  Eiver  St.  Charles  ;  and  one  of  four  guns  on  the 
Point  Levis  side,  none  of  which  did  us  any  material 
injury.  At  this  time,  the  nights  being  dark,  I  strongly 
recommended  the  use  of  lanterns  extended  on  poles 
from  the  salient  angles  of  all  the  bastions.  By  means 
of  these  lights,  even  a  dog  could  be  distinguished 
if  in  the  great  ditch,  in  the  darkest  night.    This  we 
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continued  during  the  absence  of  the  moon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  composition  burned  in  iron  pots 
substituted  for  candles." 

"  On  the  17th  September  1775,  Brigadier  General 
Sichard  Montgomery,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
British  service,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
before  the  Fort  of  St.  John's  ;  which,  after  a  gallant 
defence,  surrendered  on  the  8rd  Noyember,  the 
garrison  marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  Mr. 
Louis  de  Salaberry,  was  desperately  wounded  in 
the  defence  by  an  American  shell.  The  fort  of  Cham- 
bly  also  surrendered  ;  Montreal,  which  was  entirely 
defenceless,  capitulated  on  the  12th  November  ;  and 
Q-eneral  Carleton,  conceiving  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  reach  Quebec,  the  only  place  capable 
of  defence,  passed  through  the  American  force 
stationed  at  Sorel,  during  the  night,  in  a  canoe  with 
muffled  paddles,  and  arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  1 9th, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison  and  loyal  inhabitants, 
who  placed  every  confidence  in  his  well — known 
courage  and  ability.  Gapt.  Bouchette,  contrived  and 
executed  the  escape  of  the  Governor  through  the 
American  lines  dressed  as  a  peasant. 

"  While  the  province  was  thus  threatened  with 
subjugation  on  the  side  of  Montreal,  a  new  danger 
presented  itself  from  a  quarter  so  entirely  unexpected, 
that  until  the  particulars  were  ascertained,  the  fears 
and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
parishes  had  ample  subject  for  employment  and 
exaggeration.  An  expedition  of  a  singular  and  daring 
character  had  been  successfully  prosecuted  against 
Quebec  from  the  New  England  States,  by  a  route 
which  was  little  known  and  generally  considered 
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impracticable.  This  expedition  was  headed  by- 
Colonel  Arnold,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Congress ; 
who  with  two  regiments,  amounting  to  about  eleven 
hundred  men,  left  Boston  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  undertook  to  penetrate  through  the 
wilderness  to  Point  Levis,  by  the  means  of  the  Rivers 
Kennebec  and  Chaudiere.  ' 

"  The  spirit  of  the  enterprise  evinced  in  this  bold 
design,  and  the  patience,  hardihood  and  perseverance 
of  the  new  raised  forces  employed  in  the  execution, 
will  forever  distinguish  this  expedition  in  the 
history  of  offensive  operations.  A  handfal  of  men 
ascending  the  course  of  a  rapid  river,  and  conveying 
arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  provisions  through 
an  almost  trackless  wild — ^bent  upon  a  most  uncer- 
tain purpose — can  scarcely  be  considered,  however, 
a  regular  operation  of  war.  It  was  rather  a  desperate 
attempt,  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  fearless  men 
engaged  in  it,  the  character  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
scenes  wiiich  were  about  to  be  acted  on  the  American 
continent. 

"  On  the  22nd  September,  Arnold  embarked  on  the 
Kennebec  Biver  in  two  hundred  batteaux  ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  natural  impediments — the  ascent  of 
a  rapid  stream — interrupted  by  frequent  portages 
through  thick  woods  and  swamps — in  spite  of  fre- 
quent accidents — the  desertion  of  one-third  of  their 
number — they  at  length  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
Biver  Chaudiere,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  land 
which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  which  run  into  the  sea.  .  They  now 
reached  Lake  Megantie,  and  following  t];^e  course  of 
the  Chaudiere  Biver,  their  difficulties  and  privations, 
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which  had  been  so  great  as  on  one  occasion  to  comx>eI 
them  to  kill  their  dogs  for  sustenance,  were  speedily 
at  an  end.  After  passing  thirty-two  days  in  the 
wilderness,  they  arrived  on  the  4th  November  at  the 
first  settlement,  called  Sertigan,  twenty-five  leagues, 
from  Quebec,  where  they  obtained  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. 

' "  On  the  8th,  Colonel  Arnold  arrived  at  Point  Levis, 
where  he  remained  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was- 
known  at  Quebec;  and  whence  it  was  extremely 
fortunate  that  all  the  small  craft  and  canoes  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  officer  commanding  the  gar- 
rison. On  the  ISth,  late  in  evening,  they  embarked 
in  thirty-four  canoes,  and  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  he  succeeded  in  landing  five  hundred 
men  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  without  being  discovered  from 
the  Lizard  and  Hunter,  ships  of  war.  The  first 
operation  was  to  take  possession  of  what  had  been 
Creneral  Murray's  house  on  St.  Foye  Boad  (Sans 
Bruit),  and  of  the  General  Hospital.  They  also< 
placed  guards  upon  all  the  roads,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  garrison  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the 
country. 

''  The  small  force  of  Arnold  prevented  any  attempt 
being  made  towards  the  reduction  of  the  fortress 
until  after  the  arrival  of  Montgomery  from  Montreal, 
who  took  the  command  on  the  1st  December,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Holland  House.  On 
his  arrival  Arnold  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  house 
near  Scott's  Bridge,  to  the  east  (the  former  homestead 
of  the  Langlois  family). 

"  The  arrival  of  the  Governor  on  the  19th  November 
had  infused  the  best  spirit  among  the  inhabitants  of 
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Quebec.  On  the  Ist  December,  the  motley  g^arrison 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men — all,  however, 
full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  King  and  country, 
and  well  supplied  with  provisions  for  eight  months. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Allan  MacLean  of  the  84th  Regiment  or  Boyal  Emi- 
grants, composed  principally  of  those  of  the  gallant 
Fraser's  Highlanders  who  had  settled  in  Canada. 

STATBMBNT  OF  TBI  GARRISON,  IST  DECKUBBR,  1775. 

22  Soyal  Artillery,  8rd  Com  p.  4th  Battalion,  now 
No.  8  Battery  2nd  Brigade,  at  Ceylon,  truly  is 
their  services  like  their  motto  "  Ubique  quo  fas 
et  gloria  ducunt.    Capt.  Jones,  commanded  the 
Artillery  of  the  defence,  his  services  I  find  in 
the  records  of  my  Regiment,  "received  the 
highest  praise,**  thop^h  he  has  not  been  noticed 
in  the  local  records. 
70  Royal  Fusiliers,  or  7th  Regiment. 
230  Royal  Emigrants,  or  84th  Regiment. 
830  British  Militia,  under  Lt.-Col.  Caldwell. 
548  Canadians,  under  Col.  Dupr6. 
400  Seamen  under  Capts.  Hamilton  and  Mackenzie. 
60  Masters  and  Mates. 
85  Marines. 

120  Artificers,  under  Mr.  James  Thompson,  Act.- 
Engineer,  formerly  of  Fraser's  Highlanders. 

1800  Total  bearing  arms. 

^'  The  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  was  maintained 
during  the  whole  month  of  December.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  established  in  every  house  near  the  walls, 
more  particidarly  in  the  Suburb  of  St.  Roch,  near  the 
Intendant's  Palace.    Their  riflemen,  secure  in  their 
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excellent  cover,  kept  up  an  unremitting  fire  upon 
the  British  sentries,  wherever  they  could  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  them.  As  the  Intendanfs  Palace  was 
found  to  afford  them  a  convenient  shelter,  from  the 
cupola  of  which  they  constantly  annoyed  the  sentries, 
a  nine  pounder  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  build- 
ing ;  and  this  once  splendid  and  distinguished  edifice 
was  reduced  to  ruin,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
The  enemy  also  threw  from  thirty  to  forty  shells 
every  night  into  the  city,  which  fortunately  did  little 
or  no  injury  either  to  the  lives  or  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants.  So  accustomed  did  the  latter  become 
to  the  occurrences  of  a  siege,  that  at  last  they  ceased 
to  regard  the  bombarnment  with  alarm.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  fire  from  the  garrison  was  maintained  in 
a  very  effective  manner  upon  every  point  where  the 
enemy  were  seen.  On  one  occasion,  as  Montgomery 
was  reconnoitring  near  the  town,  the  horse  which 
drew  his  cariole  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot. 

''  During  this  anxious  period  the  gentry  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  bore  arms,  and  cheerfully  per- 
formed the  duties  of  soldiers.  The  British  Militia 
were  conspicuous  for  zeal  and  loyalty,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Henry  Caldwell,  who  had  the 
provincial  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  had 
served  as  Deputy  Quarter  Master  G-eneral  with  the 
army  under  General  Wolfe,  and  has  settled  in  the 
Province,  after  the  conquest.  The  Canadian  Militia 
within  the  town  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Le- 
compte  Dupr6,  an  officer  of  great  zeal  and  ability, 
who  rendered  great  service  during  the  whole  siege." 

"  General  Montgomery,  despairing  to  reduce  the 
place  by  a  regular  siegev  resolved  on  a  night  attack, 
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in  the  hope  of  either  taking  it  by  storm,  or  of  finding 
the  garrison  unprepared  at  some  point.  In  this  design 
he  was  encouraged  by  Arnold,  whose  local  knowledge 
of  Quebec  was  accurate,  having  been  acquired  in  his 
frequent  visits  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  Canadian 
horses.  The  intention  of  Montgomery  soon  became 
known  to  the  garrison,  and  General. Carleton  made 
every  preparation  to  prevent  surprise,  and  to  defeat 
the  assault  of  the  enemy.  For  several  days  the 
Governor,  with  the  officers  and  gentlemen,  off  duty, 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  EecoUet  Convent, 
where  they  slept  in  their  clothes.  At  last,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  81st  December,  and  during  a 
violent  snow  storm,  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  troops,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
lower  town,  from  its  western  extremity,  along  a  road 
between  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond  and  the  river. 
Arnold,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  from  the  General 
Hospital  by  way  of  St.  Charles  street,  The  two 
parties  were  to  meet  at  the  lower  end  of  Mountain 
street,  and  when  united  were  to  force  Prescott  Barrier. 
Two  feint  attacks  in  the  mean  time  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  west,  were«to  distract  the  attention  of  th^ 
garrison.  Such  is  the  outline  of  this  daring  plan, 
the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  officers,  who  reckoned  too  much  upon  their 
own  fortune  and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison. 

"  When,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  men,  Mont- 
gomery had  advanced  a  short  distance  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  inclined  plane  has  since  been  constructed 
in  building  the  modern  citadel,  he  came  to  a  narrow 
defile,  with  a  precipice  towards  the  river  on  the  one 
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side,  and  the  scarped  rock  above  him  on  the  otl^er. 
This  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pres-de-VilU. 
Here  all  further  approach  to  the  lower  town  was 
intercepted,  and  commanded  by  a  battery  of  three 
pounders  placed  in  a  hangard  to  the  south  of  the  pass. 
The  post  was  entrusted  to  two  officers  of  Canadian 
militia,  Ghabot  and  Picard,  whose  force  consisted  of 
thirty  Canadians  and  eight  British  militiamen,  with 
nine  British  seamen  to  work  the  guns,  as  artillerymen, 
under  Capt.  Barnsfare,  and  Sergt.  Hugh  McQuarters, 
of  the  Royal  artillery.  (I  believe  in  accordance  with 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  British  army  to  have  a 
trusty  N.  C.  O.  of  artillery  at  every  guard  where 
there  was  a  gun.)  Captain  Barnsfare  was  master  of 
a  transport,  laid  up  in  the  harbour  during  the  winter. 
At  day-break,  some  of  the  guard,  being  on  the  look 
out,  discovered,  through  the  imperfect  light,  a  body 
of  troops  in  full  march  from  "Wolfe's  Cove  upon  the 
post.  The  men  had  been  kept  under  arms  waiting 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  for  the  attack,  which  th,ey 
had  reason  to  expect,  from  the  reports  of  deserters ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  judicious  arrangements,  which 
had  been  previously  concerted,  the  enemy  was  al- 
lowed to  approach  unmolested  within  a  small  dis- 
tance. They  halted  at  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
barrier ;  and  as  the  guard  remained  perfectly  stilly  it 
was  probably  concluded  that  they  were  notion  the 
alert.  To  ascertain  this,  an  officer  was  seen  to  ap- 
proach quite  near  to  the  barrier.  After  listening  a 
moment  or  two,  he  returned  to  the  body,  and  they 
instantly  dashed  forward  at  double  quick  time  to  the 
attack  of  the  post.  This  was  what  the  Ghuard  ex- 
pected ;  the  artillerymen    stood  by  with    lighted 
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matches,  and  Captain  Barns&re  at  the  critical  mo* 
ment  giving  the  word,  the  fire,  of  the  guns  and  mas* 
ketry  was  directed  with  deadly  precision  against  the 
head  of  the  advancing  column.  The  consequence 
was  a  precipitate  retreat — the  enemy  wlks  scattered 
in  every  direction — the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
of  the  dying  were  heard,  but  nothing  certain  being 
known,  the  pass  continued  to  be  swept  by  the  cannon 
and  musketry  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  The 
enemy  having  retired,  thirteen  bodies  were  found 
in  the  snow,  and  Montgomery's  Orderly  Sergeant 
desperately  wounded,  but  yet  alive,  was  brought 
into  the  guard  room.  On  being  asked  if  the  General 
himself  had  been  killed,  the  sergeant  evaded  the 
question,  by  replying  that  he  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  time,  although  he  could  not  but  have  known 
the  fact.  This  faithful  sergeant  died  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards.  It  was  not  ascertained  that  the  American 
General  had  been  killed,  until  some  hours  afterwards, 
when  G^neral^  Oarleton,  being  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Seminary,  to 
enquire  if  any  of  the  American  officers,  then  prisoners, 
would  identify  the  body.  A  field  officer  of  Arnold's 
division,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  near  Sault-au- 
Matelot  barrier,  consenting,  accompanied  the  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Pris-de-  Ville  guard,  and  pointed  it  out 
among  the  other  bodies,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing, 
in  accents  of  grief,  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Montgo- 
mery's bravery  and  worth.  Besides  that  of  the 
General,  the  bodies  of  his  two  aides-de-camp  were 
recognized  among  the  slain.  The  defeat  of  Mont- 
gomery's force  was  complete.  Col.  Campbell,  his 
second  in  command,  immediately  relinquished  the 
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undertaking,  and  led  back  his  men  with  the  utmost 
precipitation. 

•*  The  exact  spot  where  the  barrier  was  erected 
before  which  Montgomery  fell,  may  be  described  as 
crossing  the  narrow  road  under  the  mountain,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  west  end  of  a  building  which 
stands  on  the  south,  and  was  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Bacey,  as  a  brewery,  now  Allans'  stores.  At  the 
time  of  the  siege  "this  was  called  the  Potash.  The 
battery  extended  to  the  south,  and  nearly  to  the  river. 
An  inscrii^tion  commemorating  the  event  has  been 
placed  upon  the  opposite  roc^  above,  with  the  words: 
"  Here  Montoomeby  Fell." 

When  a  duty  has  been  faithfoUy  performed,  it  is 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  parcel  out  the 
praise  and  label  each  hero  on  the  spot,  doubly  diffi- 
cult after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years. 

"  When  the  brave  hearts  are  dust," 
"  And  their  good  swords  are  rust/' 

Enough.  They  did  "  What  England  expects  of  every 
man  "—Their  duty— ! 

"  Sanguinet,  a  French  Canadian  contemporary, 
puts  the  number  of  guns  at  9,  and  the  American 
slain  at  86.  He  was  not,  however,  himself  at  Quebec 
during  the  siege,  but  at  Montreal. 

"  The  ancestor  of  Lt.-Col.  Coffin,  a  Loyalist  gen- 
tleman Volunteer,  appears  to  have  acted  with  great 
promptitude  and  decision,  and  Col.  Allan  McLean 
afterwards  credits  him  with  a  great  portion  q{  the 
success,  at  Pris-de-Yille. 

"  The  following  interesting  and  reliable  particu- 
lars, are  given  by  with  Mr.  James  Thompson,  who 
began  his  military  career  as  a  G-entleman  Volunteer 
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in  the  78th  Highlanders,  was  Overseer  of  Works 
during  the  siege.  He  died  fall  of  years  and  honors, 
on  the  30th  August  1880,  "if  honor  consists  in  a  life 
of  unblemished  integrity." 

"  The  sword  of  Montgomery,  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  is  an  heir- 
loom in  the  family  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  James 
Thompson  Harrower,  of  Quebec. 

"  General  Montgomery  was  killed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  heading  a  division  of  American  troops,  while 
moving  up  to  the  assault  of  Quebec,  on  the  night  of 
the  81st  December  1775,  or,  rather,  the  morning  of 
the  1st  January,  1776,  ^  during  a  heavy  snow-storm 
from  the  north-east;  under  the  favor  of  which,  as 
also  to  avoid  the  exposed  situation  to  which  his  men 
would  have  been  subjected  had  the  attack  been 
made  oa  the  land  side,  where  there  were  lanterns 
and  composition  pots  kept  burning  every  night 
during  the  absence  of  the  moon,  he  expected  the 
better  to  carry  his  point." 

*'  The  path  leading  round  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  garrison  stands,  and  called  Pris-de- 
Ville,  was  then  quite  narrow ;  so  that  the  front  of 
the  line  of  march  could  present  only  a  few  files  of 
men.  The  sergeant  who  had  charge  of  the  barrier- 
guard,  Hugh  McQuarters, — where  there  was  a  gun 
kept  loaded  with  grape  and  musket-balls,  and 
levelled  every  evening  in  the  direction  of  the  said 
footpath — ^had    orders   to  be  vigilant,    and  when 

1  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  here  that  the  memory  of  brave  old 
sergeant  Thompson,  aged  96,  seems  to  have  failed  him,  as  to  the  exact 
day.  Bancroft  and  other  standard  authorities  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  this  point. 
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assured  of  an  approach  by  any  body  of  men,  to  fire 
the  gan»  It  was  General  Montgomery's  fate  to  be 
amongst  the  leading  files  of  the  storming  party; 
and  the  precision  with  which  McQuarters  acquitted 
himself  of  the  orders  he  had  received)  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  general,  two  aides-de-camp,  and 
a  sergeant ;  at  least,  these  were  all  that  could  be 
found  after  the  search  made  at  dawn  of  day  the  next 
morning.  There  was  but  one  discharge  of  the  gun, 
from  which  the  general  had  received  a  grape-shot  in 
his  chin,  one  in  the  groin,  and  one  through  the  thigh 
which  shattered  the  bone.  I  never  could  •  ascertain 
whether  the  defection  of  Montgomery's  followers  was 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  their  leader,  or  whether 
owing  to  their  being  panic-struck,  a  consequence  so 
peculiar  to  an  unlooked-for  shock  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  when  almost  on  the  point  of  coming  into  action ; 
added  to  which,  the  meeting  with  an  obstruction 
(in  the  barrier)  where  one  was  not  expected  to  exist. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  or  rather  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  was  deserted  by  his  followers  at  the 
instant  that  their  perseverance  and  intrepidity  were 
the  most  needed.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  men's 
engagements  were  to  terminate  on  31st  December, 
<1775.) " 

As  to  the  disputed  point  of  who  fired  the  fatal  gun, 
it  is  of  little  importance.  The  guard  was  no  doubt 
«under  the  command  of  Captain  Ghabot  and  Lt. 
Picard,  of  the  French  Canadian  militia.  The  British 
tars  under  Captain  Barnsfare  served  the  guns.^  But 

1  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Adam  Barnsfare,  master  of  the  Tell  trans- 
port ship»  to  his  owners  Whitby,  dated  Quebec,  May  15th,  1776. 

"  We  have  got  the  troubles  of  this  winter  over,  and  have  kept  the 
town  of  Quebec  in  spite  of  all  our  enemies.    I  am  now  fitting  out  the 
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it  was  then,  as  it  still  is  the  custom,  for  a  steady 
N.  C.  0.  or  gunner  of  Royal  Artillery  to  mount  with 
every  infantry  guard  where  there  are  guns.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  honest  sergeant  Hugh 
McQuarters  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  "  feared  God  only, 
and  kept  his  powder  dry," — that  he  fired  the  fatal 
gun  point  blank  down  the  road  which  he,  and  the 
gallant  guard  had  steadily  watched  through,  the  long 
dark  hours  of  that  eventful  night — "  Palman  qui  me- 
ruit ferat."  Let  us  resume  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative : 
"  I  do  not  undertake  to  give  a  detailed  history  of 
the  whole  of  the  events,  I  return  to  the  General  and 
the  sword.  Holding  the  situation  of  Overseer  of 
works  in  the  Royal  Engineer  Department  at  Quebec, 
I  had  the  superintendence  of  the  defences  to  be 
erected  throughout  the  place,  which  brought  to  my 
notice  almost  every  incident  connected  with  the 
military  operations  of  the  blockade  of  1775  ;  and 
from  the  part  I  had  performed  in  the  afiair  generally, 
I  considered  that  I  had  some  right  to  withhold  the 

TbU  as  fast  as  possible  to  go  up  the  river.  The  rebels  who  ran  from 
the  place  on  the  6th  inst,  at  the  approach  of  a  frigate  were  4,000 
strong,  and  we  have  within  the  walls  1,500.  We  have  had  a  hard 
winter  within  the  walls,  beef  was  one  shilling  a  pound,  and  pork  Is. 
3d.  Before  this  comes  to  hand,  you  will  hear  of  us  having  been 
allocked  on  31j<  December,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  command  at  that 
post,  where  the  grand  attack  was  made.  I  had  the  forlune  of  kiUing 
the  General  and  his  Aide  de  Camp  by  Ike  very  firsl  two  guns  I  fired^ 
which  was  a  great  means  of  saving  the  garrison,  so  you  may  find  I 
have  become  an  expert  warrior.  They  made  soForal  attempts  afterwards 
and  raised  four  batteries  against  different  parts  of  the  town ;  one  was 
against  the  shipping :  which  has  done  great  damage  to  several  oif 
them  but  most  to  the  TeU ;  they  knew  the  ship  as  she  lay  between  two 
men-of-war.  One  boy  on  board  has  lost  his  leg,  and  one  more  is 
wounded.  All  our  ship's  company  are  well,  only  John  Hays  wounded 
in  the  hand." — [New-York  ffislorical  Magazine,) 

14 
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general's  sword,  particnlarly  as  it  had  been  obtained 
on  the  battle  ground. 

*^  On  its  haying  been  ascertained  that  Montgo- 
mery's division  had  withdrawn,  a  party  went  out  to 
view  the  effects  of  the  shot,  when,  as  the .  snow  had 
fallen  on  the  previous  night  about  knee  deep,  the 
only  part  of  a  body  that  appeared  above  the  level  of 
the  snow  was  that  of  the  general  himself,  whose 
hand  and  part  of  the  left  arm  was  in  an  erect  posi'^ 
tion,  but  the  body  itself  much  distorted,  the  knees 
being  drawn  up  towards  the  head  ;  the  other  bodies 
that  were  found  at  the  moment,  were  those  of  his 
aides-de-camp  Cheseman  and  McPherson,^  and  one 
sergeant.  The  whole  were  hard  frozen.  Montgomery's 
sword,  (and  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  army  who 
wore  a  sword  that  I  ever  perceived,)  was  close  by 
his  side,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  which  was 
first  by  a  drummer*boy,  who  made  a  snatch  at  it  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  no  doubt  considered  it 
as  his  lawful  prize,  but  I  immediately  made  him 

John  McPherson,  A.D.G.,  to  Montgomery,  had  a  brother  then  serr- 
ing  in  the  English  service.  We  subjoin  from  the  Neuhlork  HUlorical 
Magazine,  the  last  letter  Mr.  McPherson  wrote  to  his  father : 

"  My  dear  Father, — If  you  receive  this  it  will  be  the  last  this  hand 
will  ever  write  you.  Orders  are  given  for  a  gelieral  storm  of  Quebec, 
this  night ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  may  be  my  fake ;  hut  what- 
ever it  be,  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  1  feet  to  assure  you  that  I 
experience  no  rehictance  in  this  cause,  to  venture  a  life  which  I  con- 
sider is  only  lent  to  be  used  when  my  country  demands  it. 

"  That  the  All  gracious  Disposer  of  human  events  may  shower  on 

you,  my  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  every  blessing  your  nature  can 

receive,  is.  and  will  be  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  the  sincere 

prayer  of  your  dutlAil  and  affectionate  son. 

•'JoHii  McPbcksom." 
**  Head-Quarters,  before  Quebec,  \ 
«  30th  December,  1775.        / 
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deliver  it  up  to  me,  and  some  time  after  I  made  him 
a  present  of  seven  shillings  and  six  pence,  by  way  of 
prize  money."  (Thompson). 

"  As  it  is  lighter  and  shorter  than  my  own  sword, 
I  have  adopted  it,  and  wore  it  in  lieu.  Having  some 
tusiness  at  the  "  S6minaire, "  where  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  American  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  of  G-eneral 
Arnold's  division,  I  had  occasion  to  be  much  vexed 
with  myself  for  having  it  with  me,  for  the  instant 
they  observed  it  they  knew  it  to  have  been  their 
Greneral's,  and  they  were  much  aflfiected  by  the 
recollections  that  it  seemed  to  bring  back  to  their 
minds;  indeed,  several  of  th^m  wept  audibly!  I 
took  care  however,  in  mercy  to  the  feelings  of  those 
ill-fated  gentlemen,  that  whenever  I  had  to  go  to 
the  Seminary  afterwards,  to  leave  the  sword  behind 
me.  To  return  to  the  Q-eneral,  the  body  on  its 
being  brought  within  the  walls  (the  garrison)  was 
identified 'by  Mrs.  widow  Prentice,  (wlxo.then  kept 

the  hotel  known  by  the  name  .  of  "  Free  Mason's 

.... 

Hall,'*)  by  a  scar  on  one  of  his  cheeks,  supposed  to 
be  a  sabrecut,  and  by  the  General  having  fre- 
quently lodged  at  her  house  on  previous  occasions 
of  his  coming  to  Quebec  on  business.  G-eneral 
Carleton,  the  then  Governor  General,  being  sa- 
tisfied as'  to  his  identity,  ordered  that  the  body 
should  be  decently  buried,  in  the  most  private  man- 
ner, and  His  Excellency  entrusted  the  business  to 
me.  I  accordingly  had  the  body  conveyed  to  a 
'  small  log  house  in  St.  Lewis  street,  (opposite  to 
^e  residence  of  Judge  Dunn,)  the  second  from  the 
corner  of  St.  tJrsule  street,  owned  by  one  Francois 
Gaubert,  a  cooper^  and  I  ordered  Henry  Dunn,  joiner, 
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to  prepare  a  suitable  coffin ;  this  he  complied  with, 
having  covered  it  with  fine  black  cloth  and  lined  it 
with  flannel;  I  gave  him  no  direction  abont  the 
burying  party,  as  I  had  a  party  of  my  soldiers  in 
waiting  at  the  Chateau  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the 
grave  at  the  moment  that  General  Carleton  con- 
ceived proper ;  I  next  proceeded  to  Gaubert's,  where 
I  was  told  that  Mr.  Dunn  had  just  taken  away  the 
corpse ;  this  was  about  the  setting  of  the  sun  on 
the  4th  January,  1776.  I  accordingly  posted  up  to 
the  place  where  I  had  ordered  the  grave  to  be 
dug,  (just  alongside  of  that  of  my  first  wife,  within 
and  near  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  powder  ma- 
gazine, in  the  gorge  of  the  St.  Lewis  bastion,)  and 
found,  in  addition  to  the  six  men  and  Dunn,  the 
undertaker,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  DeMontmollin,  the 
military  chaplain,  was  in  attendance.  On  satis- 
fjing  myself  that  the  grave  was  properly  covered 
up,  I  went  and  reported  the  circumstances  to  Ge- 
neral Carleton.  It  having  been  (subsequently)  de- 
cided to  demolish  the. powder  magazine,  and  to 
erect  a  casemated  barrack  in  its  stead,  I  took  care 
to  mark  the  spot  where  Montgomery  was  buried 
(not  so  much  perhaps  on  his  account  as  from  the 
interest  I  felt  for  it,  on  another  score)  by  having 
a  small  cut  stone  inserted  in  the  pavement  within 
the  barrack  square,  and  this  precaution  enabled 
me  afterwards  to  point  out  the  place  to  a  nephew 
of  the  General,  Mr.  l^ewis,  who,  learning  that 
the  person  who  had  had  the  direction  of  the  burial 
of  his  uncle's  corpse  was  still  living,  came  to  Que- 
bec, about  the  year  1818,  to  take  away  the  r^ 
tnains.    J,  repaired  thither  with  young  Mr.  Lewis 
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and  several  officers  of  the  garrison,  together  with 
Chief  Justice  Sewell  and  some  friends  of  the  deceas- 
ed. They  accordingly  took  up  the  pavement  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  grave.  The  skeleton  was  found 
complete,  and  when  removed  a  musket  ball  fell  from 
the  skull ;  the  coffin  was  nearly  decayed.  No  part  of 
the  black  cloth  of  the  outside,  nor  of  the  flannel 
of  the  inside  were  visible ;  a  leather  thong  with 
which  the  hair  had  been  tied,  was  still  in  a  state  of 
preservation  after  a  lapse  of  forty-three  years ;  there 
is  a  spring  of  water  near  the  place,  which  may  have 
bad  the  effect  of  hastening  the  decay  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  grave."  * 

"  (Signed,)        James  Thompson, 

"  Overseer  of  Works. 
^  Quebec,  16th  August,  1828." 

1  Richard  Montgomery.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1736— studied  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin— was  appointed  2 1  St  August,  1756,  to  an  Ensigncy 
in  the  17th  Foot,  landed  at  Halifax,  with  his  regiment,  3rd  June,  1757 
— served  under  Wolfe,  in  1758,  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  where  his 
honorable  conduct  procured  him  promotion,  viz  a  Lieutenancy  on 
17th  July,  1758.  After  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  his  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  forces  sent  under  Amherst  to  reduce  the  French  forts  on 
hake  Ghamplain.  Richard  Montgomery  became  adjutant  of  the 
Regiment,  on  the  15th  May,  1760,  and  served  that  summer,  under 
Haviland,  in  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  held  by  Levis.  He  then  was 
sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  was  made  a  captain,  the  5th  May,  1762. 
After  that,  he  went  to  New-York  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1767. — He 
leCt  the  Bnglish  army  in  1772  and  returned  to  America  in  January, 
1773.-^In  July,  1773,  he  married  Janet  Livingstone,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  established  himself  on  a  farm  at 
Rhinebeek,  Duchess  County ,  in  the  Province  of  New-York.  In  1775,  he 
was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  Congress  and  then  entrusted  with  a 
command  in  Canada — where  he  met  with  his  death,  «n  3l6t  December, 
1775. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  Protestant  family 
In  the  south  of  Ireland  and  connected  by  marriage  with  Viscount  Ra« 
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Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  led  his  men  along  the  cape 
outside  Palace  G-ate,  at  five  in  the  morning,  in 
the  teeth  of  a  heavy  snow  storm,  towards  Sault« 
au-Matelot  street,  until  they  met  with  resistance  on 
the  first  barrier,  opposite  a  jutting  rock,  in  the,  at 
present,  unfrequented  lane,  called  Little  Sault- 
au-Matelot  street  or  Dog  Lane.  Being  wounded 
in  the  knee,  he  was  borne  away  by  some  trusty 
followers,  to  the  General  Hospital ;  the  daring  soldier,, 
was  deposited  on  a  bed,  awaiting  the  result  of  th^ 
assault  and  when  told  of  the  fate  of  his  followers  and 
advised  to  retreat  to  a  spot  more  distant  from  the 
British,  he  said  he  would  not  stir  ;  and  if  an  enemy 
sought  to  enter,  he  would  blow  out  his  brains  with 
his  pistols,  which  he  had  deposited  near  him. 

Arnold  led  his  men  by  files  alongthe  river  St.Charles,. 
until  he  came  to  the  Sault-au-Matelot  quarter,  where 
there  was  a  barrier  with  two  guns  mounted.  It  must 
be  understood  that  St.  Paxil  street  did  not  then  exists 
the  tide  coming  up  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  the  only  path  between  the  rock  and  the  beach 
was  the  narrow  alley  which  now  exists  in  rear  of  St. 
Paul  street,  under  the  precipice  itself.  Here  the 
curious  visitor  will  find  a  jutting  rock,  where  was- 

nelagh.  His  leaving  the  English  service  was  due,  tMs  said,  to  some 
ii^ustioe  shown  him  by  the  military  authorities,  eonnected  with  pro- 
motion.— ^There  was  in  the  43rd  Begiment,  serving  in  17&9,  at  the 
surrender  of  Quebec,  another  Montgomery,  Gapt.  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery, a  brother  of  Richard.  Gapt.  Alexander  Montgomery  di»> 
graced  his  name  by  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Joachim. 
Though  several  historians  connect  Richard  Montgomery  with  the 
battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  there  is  nothing  to  show  he  was  ihwe, 
the  presumption  being  that  he  was  then  with  his  Regiment  serving,  ia 
Western  Canada.  (Vide  Album  du  Taurisler  P.  33.>   . 
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the  first  barrier.  The  whole  of  the  street  went  by  the 
name  of  Sault-au-Matelot,  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  Arnold  took  the  command  of  the  '*  forlorn 
hope,"  and  was  leading  the  attack  upon  this  barrier, 
which  he  thus  alludes  to,  in  his  letter,  when  he 
received  a  musket  wound  in^the  knee^ 

• 

1  *<  To  General  Wooster,  Geoeral  Hospital,  Dec.,  Slst  1775. 

<*  Dear  Bib, — 1  make  no  doubt  General  Montgomery  acquainted  you 
with  bis  intention  of  storming  Quebec,  as  soon  as  a  good  opportunity 
offered.  As  we  had  several  men  deserted  from  us  a  few  days  past, 
the  General  was  iDduced  to  alter  his  plan,  which  was  to  hate  attaclced 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Town  at  the  same  time.  He  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  make  two  different  attacks  upon  the  Lower  Town,  the  one 
at  Cape  Diamond,  the  other  at  St.  Boohs.  For  the  last  attack,  I  was 
ordered  with  my  own  detachment,  and  Captain  Limb's  company  of 
Artillery.  At  five  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack,  a  false 
attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  Upper  Town.  We  accordingly 
began  our  march.  I  passed  through  St.  Roch,  and  approached  near 
the  two  gun  battery  picketted  in  the  street,  without  being  discovered, 
which  we  attacked ;  it  was  bravely  defended  fbr  aboat  an  hour,  but, 
with  a  loss  of  a  number  of  men,  we  carried  it  In  the  attack  I  was 
shot  through  the  leg,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  Hospital, 
wh^re  I  soon  heard  the  disagreable  news,  that  the  General  was  de- 
rated at  Gape  Diamond ;  himself  Captain  McPherson,  his  A.D.  C,  and 
Captain  Ghee&eman  killed  on  the  spot,  with  a  number  of  otheis  un- 
known. 

**  After  gaining  the  Battery,  my  detachment  pushed  on  to  the  second- 
barrier  which  they  took  possession  of;  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
sallied  out  from  the  Palace  Gate  and  attacked  them  in  rear.  A  field 
piece  which  the  roughness  of  the  roads  would  not  permit  us  carrying 
on,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  with  a  number  of  prisoners. 

"  The  last  accounts  firom  my  detachment,  about  ten  minutes  since, 
they  were  pushing  for  the  Lower  Town.  Their  communication  with 
me  was  cut  off.  I  am  exceedingly  apprehensive  what  the  event  will 
be.  They  will  either  carry  the  Lower  Town,  be  made  prisoners,  or 
cut  to  pieces.  I  thought  proper  to  send  an  express  to  let  you  know 
the  critical  situation  we  are  in,  and  make  no  doubt  you  will  give  us 
all  the  assistance  in  your  power. 

''  As  I  am  not  able  to  act,  I  shall  give  up  the  command  to  Colonel 
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which  disabled  him,  and  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
G-eneral  Hospital.  His  troops,  however,  persevered, 
and  having  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
barrier,  press^  on  through  the  narrow  street  to  the 
attack  of  the  recond,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Sanlt-au-Matelot  street.  This  was  a  battery  which 
protected  the  ends  of  the  two  streets  called  St.  Peter 
and  Sault-an-Matelot  streets,  extending,  by  means  of 
hangar ds,  mounted  with  cannon,  from  the  rock  to  the 
river.  Lymeburner's  dwelling  a  private  house,  had 
cannon  projecting  from  the  end  windows,  as  had 
a  house  at  the  end  of  Sault-au-Matelot  street.  The 
enemy  took  shelter  in  the  houses  on  each  side,  and 
in  the  narrow  pass  leading  round  the  base  of  the 
cliflF  towards  Hope-Gkite,  where  they  were  secured 
by  the  angle  of  the  rock  from  the  fire  of  the  guns  at 
the  barrier.  Here  the  enemy  met  with  a  determin- 
ed  resistance,  which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  ; 
and  General  Carleton  having  ordered  a  sortie  from 
Palace  G-ate  under  Captain  Laws,  in  order  to  take 
them  in  the  rear — and  their  rear-guard,  under  Cap- 
tain Dearborn,  having  already  surrendered — ^the 
division  of  Arnold  demanded  quarter,  and  were 
brought  prisoners  to  the  Upper-Town.  The  officers 
were  confined  in  the  Seminary,    The  contest  con- 

Campbell.    I  beg  you  will  immediately  semi  an  express  to  the  Honble. 
Continental  Congress  and  His  Excellency  General  Washington. 

"  The  loss  of  my  detachment  before  I  left  it,  was  about  thirty  killed 
and  wouudedi  among  the  latter  is  Major  Ogden,  who  with  Captain 
Oswald,  Captain  Burr  and  the  other  volunteers  behaved  extremely 
well. 

*'  I  have  only  time  to  add  that,  1  am  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

«  Your  most  obd't  do,,  Ac,  Ac. 


*<  B.  Arnold. 


»» 
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tinned  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  assailants  was  indisputable.  Through  the  freezing 
cold,  and  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  they  maintained 
the  attack  until  all  hope  of  success  was  lost,  when 
they  surrendered  to  a  generous  enemy,  who  treated 
the  wounded  and  prisoners  with  humanity." 

"  The  Americans  lost  in  the  attack  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  six  officers  of 
Arnold's  party,  exclusive  of  the  lost  at  Pr  Js-de-Ville. 
The  British  lost  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Anderson  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  Mr.  Fraser,  a  head  shipcarpenter 
and  seventeen  killed  and  wounded.  The  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  force  which  surrendered  : 

1  Lieutenant, 

2  Majors, 
8  Captains, 

15  Lieutenants, 

6  Adjutants, 

1  Quarter  Master, 

4  Volunteers, 
350  Eank  and  file, 
44  Officers  and  soldiers,  wounded. 

426  Total  surrendered. 
"  By  the  death  of  Montgomery  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Arnold,  who  had  received  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  In  a  letter,  dated  14th  January, 
1776,  he  complains  of  the  great  difficulty  he  had 
in  keeping  his  remaining  troops  together,  so  dis- 
heartened were  they  by  their  disasters  on  the  31st 
December.  The  siege  now  resumed  its  former  cha- 
racter of  a  blockade,  without  any  event  of  importance, 
until  the  month  of  March,  when  the  enemy  received 
reinforcements  that  increased  their  numbers  to  near 
two  thousand  men.    In  the  beginning  of  April,  Ar- 
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nold  took  the  comxaand  at  Montreal^  and  was  relieved 
before  Quebec  by  Brigadier  General  Wooster.  The 
blockading  army,  which  had  all  the  winter  remained 
at  three  miles  distance  from  the  city,  now  approach- 
ed nearer  the  ramparts,  and  re-opened  their  fire 
upon  the  fortifications,  with  no  better  success  than 
before.  In  the  night  of  the  3rd  May,  they  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  ships  of  war  and 
vessels  laid  up  in  the  ^ul-de-Sac,  by  sending  in  a 
fire  ship,  the  Gasp^y  with  the  intention  of  profiting 
by  the  confusion,  and  of  making  another  attack  upon 
the  works  by  escalade.  At  this  time  they  had  reason 
to  except  that  considerable  reinforcements,  which 
they  had  no  means  of  preventing  from  reaching  the 
garrison,  wouJd  shortly  arrive  from  England ;  and 
giving  up  all  hope  of  success,  they  became  impatient 
to  return  to  their  own  country.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  on  the  5th,  by  General  Thomas,  who  had 
succeeded  Wooster ;  and  it  was  determined  to  raise 
the  siege  at  once,  and  to  retire  to  Montreal.  They 
immediately  began  their  preparations,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  forenoon  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat. 

'^  In  the  mean  time  the  gallant  Carleton  and  his  in^ 
trepid  garrison  were  rejoiced  by  the  arrival,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th  May,  of  the  Surprise  frfgate, 
Captain  Linzee.  followed  soon  after  by  the  Isis,  of 
fifty  guns,  and  Martin  sloop  of  war,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  delight  of  the  British  at  this  seasonable  relief. 
After  the  toil  and  privation  of  a  six  months'  siege,  it 
may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  the  inhabitants 
beheld  the  frigate  rounding  Point  L6vis,  and  how 
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sincerely  they  welcomed  her  arrival  in  the  basin. 
The  Isis  was  commanded  by  Captain,  afterwards 
Admirals  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Baronet,  father  of 
Major  G-eneral  Sir  Howard  Douglas  Captain  Doug- 
las had  made  uncommon  exertions  to  force  his 
ship  through  fields  of  ice, — having  by  skilful  mana- 
gement and  a  press  of  sail  carried  her,  for  the  space 
of  fifty  leagues,  through  obstacles  which  would  have 
deterred  an  ofBcer  less  animated  by  the  zeal  which 
the  critical  service  on  which,  he  was  employed 
required.  The  troops  on  board  the  vessels,  con8i9ting 
of  two  companies  of  the  29th  Regiment,  with  a  party 
of  marines,  amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  men, 
were  immediately  landed,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Viscount  Petersham,  afterwards  Greneralthe 
Earl  of  Harrington.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  in 
the  Upper-Town,  than  General  Carleton,  who  had 
learned  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  determined  to 
make  a  sortie  and  to  harass  their  rear.  He  accord- 
ingly nxarched  out  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
men  ;  but  so  rapid  was  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  that 
a  few  shots  only  were  exchanged,  when  they  aband- 
oned their  stores,  artillery,  scaling  ladders,  leisiiving 
also  their  sick,  of  whom  they  had  a  great  many,  to 
the  care  of  the  British.  The  humanity  with  which 
they  were  treated  wagi  afterwards  commemorated 
by  Chief  Justice  M'arshall  in  his  life  of  Washington."  ^  j 

"The  military  success,"  says  Alfred  Sandham, 
which  had  put  nearly  the  whole  of  Canada  into 
the  possession .  of  the  Americans,  terminated  with  i 

the  fall  of  Montgomery  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
General  Arnold,   with  the   small  remnant  of  his 

1  flawkips'  Piciure  of  Quebec. 
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troops  kept  his  ground  until  spring.  Meanwhile 
General  Wooster  quietly  rested  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Montreal.  On  the  departure  of  "Wooster 
for  Quebec,  (April  Ist,  1776,)  Col.  Hazen  assumed 
command.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Schuyler, 
the  Colonel  refers  to  the  friendly  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  Canadians  when  Montgomery  first 
penetrated  into  the  country,  but  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  friends.  This  change  he 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  clergy  had  been  neglected 
and  "  in  some  instances  ill  used."  He  closes  with 
the  following  :  "  You  may  remember,  sir,  in  a  con- 
versation with  you  at  Albany,  I  urged  the  necessity 
of  sending  immediately  to  Canada  able  Generals, 
a  respectable  army,  a  Committee  of  Congress,  a 
suitable  supply  of  hard  cash,  and  a  Printer, ^^ 

"  When  the  news  reached  Congress  that  the 
assault  upon  Quebec  had  failed  ;  that  Montgomery 
had  been  left  dead  on  the  snowy  heights,  and  Arnold 
borne  wounded  from  the  field  ;  that  cold,  hunger, 
and  small -pox  were  wasting  the  army,  that  discipline 
was  forgotten,  and  the  people  indifferent  or  inimical, 
the  Congress  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  appointing 
three  Commissioners  to  go  to  Montreal,  confer  with 
Arnold,  and  arrange  a  plan  for  the  rectification  of 
Canadian  affairs."  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase 
and  Charles  Carroll,  were  selected  for  this  mission. 
Mr.  John  Carroll,  a  Catholic  Clergyman,  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore),  was  also  invited  to  accom- 
pany them.  He  had  been  educated  in'  France,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  this  circumstance,  added  to  his 
religious  profession  and  character,  would  enable  him 
to  exercise  an  influence  with  the  clergy  in  Canada. 
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The  Commissioners  were  clothed  with  extraordinary- 
powers.  "  They  were  authorized  to  receive  Canada 
into  the  union  of  Colonies,  and  organize  the  govern- 
ment on  the  republican  system.  They  were  em- 
powered to  suspend  military  officers,  decide  disputes 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  vote  at 
councils  of  war,  draw  ujwn  Congress  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raise  additional 
troops,  and  issue  military  commissions,  "  in  short, 
whatever  authority  Congress  itself,  could  be  supposed 
to  exercise  over  Canada,  was  conferedupon  the  three 
Commissioners.  Chiefly,  however,  they  were  charged 
to  convince,  conciliate,  and  win  the  Canadians  by 
appeals  to  their  reason  and  interest ;  in  aid  of  which 
they  were  to  take  measures  for  establishing'  a  news' 
paper  to  be  conducted  by  a  friend  of  Congress."  To 
carry  into  operation  this  portion  of  their  instructions, 
they  secured  the  services  of  a  French  Printer  named 
Mesplets,  who  was  engaged,  with  a  promise  that  all 
his  expenses  should  be  paid.  The  party  left  Phila- 
delphia about  the  20th  of  March,  1776,  but  did  not 
reach  Montreal  until  the  29th  of  April.  They  were 
"  received  by  General  Arnold  in  the  most  polite  and 
friendly  manner,  conducted  to  Head  Quarters,  where 
a  "  genteel "  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
assembled  to  welcome  them.  They  supped  with 
Arnold,  and  after  supper  were  conducted  by  the 
General  to  their  lodgings, — the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker, — the  best  built,  and  perhaps  the  best  furni- 
shed in  Montreal.  The  next  day  the  Commissioners 
sat  at  a  Council  of  War,  (of  which  Arnold  was  the 
President),  held  in  the  G-overnment  building.  At  this 
council  was  told  the  dismal  truth  with  regard  to  the 
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affairs  of  Congress  in  Canada.  Canada  was  lost,  and 
the  first  despatch  of  the  "Commissioners  informed 
Congress  that  their  credit  in  Canada  was  not  merely 
impaired,  but  destroyed.  Perceiving  the  hopelessness 
of  the  position,  Franklin  left  Montreal  on  the  11th 
May,  and  on  the  following  day  was  joined  by  Mr.  J. 
Carroll  at  St.  Johns.  They  reached  Philadelphia 
early  in  June.  The  account  presented  by  Franklin 
to  Congress  of  money  expended  on  this  journey, 
showed  that  he  had  advanced  the  sum  of  $1220,  of 
which  $560  was  to  be  charged  to  Q-eneral  Arnold, 
and  $124  to  Chas.  Carroll.  The  beds  and  outfit  of  the 
party  cost  $164.  The  whole  expense  incurred  by 
Franklin  and  J.  Carroll  was  $372.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  Chase  and  Chas.  Carroll,  left  Montreal  to  attend 
a  Council  of  "V^ar  at  Chambly,  were  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  army  should  retreat  out  of  Canada. 
On  the  30th  the  Commissioners  left  Chambly  for  St. 
Johns,  from  whence  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
homeward  thus  ending  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Congress  to  maintain  a  footing  in  Canada. 

The  dispatches  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  contain 
any  special  reference  to  the  services  rendered  by 
Mesplets  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  numerous  and  in 
some  instances  lengthy  addresses  to  the  Canadian 
people  were  printed  by  him.''  * 

**  It  may  be  acceptable,"  says  Benjamin  Suite,  "to 
furnish  fresh  information  respecting  Fleury  Mesplet, 
the  first  French  Printer  established  in  Canada, '  and 
also  of  Joteird,  who  was  the  Editor  of  one  of  his 
Periodicals. 

>  The  Canadian  Aniiquarian,  I.  58-61. 
«  lU  Canadian  Aniiquarian,  Vol.  1,  P.  58. 
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''  Before  earning  to  Canada,  Mesplet  had  been  a 
printer,  in  Philadelphia,  where  (in  1774)  he  published 
Lettre  adressie  aux  habitants  de  la  Province  de  Quebec, 
de  la  part  du  Congris  G4n4ral  de  VAmirique  Septen- 
Uionaity  tenu  d  Philaddphie: 

"  In  the  spring  of  1776,  he  followed  Franklin  to 
Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  being  useful  to  him  as 
a  printer.  Very  little  work  was  done,  if  an3rf  because 
the  "  Congress  people  "  had  to  retire  not  long  after. 

''As  soon  as  this  was  over,  Mesplet  went  to  Que- 
bec, and  there,  by  means  of  the  type  of  the  Quebec 
Gazette,  probably,  brought  out  one  of  the  first  books 
issued  by  a  Canadian  Press.  It  was  aught  but  a 
reprint  of  a  volume  of  sacred  songs,  known  as 
Le  Cantique  de  Marseille.  This  occured  in  the  same 
year,  1776.  Fleury  Mesplet,  and  Charles  Berger's 
names  adorn  the  title  page. 

''  They  both  are  seen  subsequently  in  Montreal 
exercising  their  art,  conjointly.  Their  office  was,  in 
the  Market  Place,  the  present  Custom  House  Square. 
The  partnership  did  not  last  long,  for  in  1778, 
Mesplet  started  (in  both  languages)  the  Montreal 
GnzeitCj  which  still  exists. 

"  Under  the  sw^y  of  Greneral  Haldimand,  much  dieh 
satisfaction  seems  to  have  ruffled  the  public  mind. 
The  French  Canadians  especially,  complained  of  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  "  Colonists.  "  They  were 
trying  to  raise  a  popular  obstacle  in  hi6  way.  Mesplet 
complied  with  this  feeling,  and  about  1779  started  a 
political  (^'libellous")  paper  says  a  contemporary 
newspaper,  the  first  of  this  class,  ever  published  on 
this  continent.  It  was  styled,  Tant  pis,  Tant  mikux. 

The  writer  ef  .this  somewhat  remarkable  intro 
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duction,  was  one  Jotard,  a  lawyer  from  France,  who 
had  undertaken  openly  the  task  of  fighting  Haldi- 
mand  to  the  bitter  end.  The  result  could  not  be 
long  doubtful. 

'^  Jotard  and  Mesplet,  soon  found  themselves  incar- 
cerated in  the  Quebec  Jail,  and  had  to  abandon  their 
hazardous  attack.  There  they  met  with  other  French 
prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  Pierre  de  Sales  Later- 
ri6re,  formerly  director  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forges,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  accused  of  having  favored 
the  entrance  of  the  American  Forces  in  1775,  and 
helped  to  their  maintenance  while  in  the  country. 

"  ^  Pierre  du  Calvet,  then  the  leader,  so  to  speak  of 
the  French  malcontents,  became  also  a  companion 
of  the  three  prisoners,  and  shared  their  confinement, 
as  well  as  a  Scotchman,  by  the  name  of  Hay,  a 
cooper,  of  Quebec,  charged  with  having  held  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy. 

"  The  picture  of  their  captivity,  drawn  by  Later- 
riere  in  his  curious  Memoires,  (Manuscript),  throws  a 
very  unfavorable  light  on  the  moral  character  of  both 
Mesplet  and  Jotard.  Troublesome,  impudent  drunk- 
ards, such  was  the  standing  complaint  made  against 
them,  during  a  period  of  some  four  years,  which 
they  spent  together  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of 
Quebec. 

"  Being  all  liberated  (1788,)  on  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Dorchester  as  Governor  General,  we  find  no  further 

1  The  Haguenot  Pierre  Du  Galvet,  a  state  prisoner  in  the  cells  of  the 
Rdcollet  Convent  in  1779,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  figures  of  those 
times.  He  had  saved  money  jH^vious  to  the  surrender  of  Quobec.  and 
was  a  most  determined  enemy  of  Sir  F.  Haldimand,  whom  he  subse- 
quently sued  in  the  English  Courts  of  Justice.  He  was  lost  at  sea, 
returning  from  Bngland.     (See  Mimoires  de  DuCalvet.) 
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• 

trace  of  Jotard,  but  Mesplet  is  heard  of  again,  having 
founded  La  Gazette  Litter  aire  in  Montreal,  about 
1788.  "1 

Quebec  was  provided  with  a  public  library,  in  the 
year  1779  ;  it  lasted  with  varying  success,  until 
the  1869,  when  its  books  were  added  by  purchase 
to  those  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society. 

One  year  of  the  last  century — the  year  1785 — ^is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  French  Canadian 
citizens,  with  a  very  unusual  phenomenon.  It  is 
called  TannSe  de  la  grande  noirceur. 

**  On  Sunday,  the  9th  October,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  uncommon  darkness 
was  perceived,  though  at  the  same  time  the  atmos- 
phere appeared  of  a  fiery  luminous  yellow  colour ; 
this  was  followed  by  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  with 
severe  thunder  and  lightning,  which  continued  most 
of  the  night ;  a  thing  uncommon  at  that  season,  it 
having  froze  considerably  the  night  before. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  15th  October,  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  became 
darker  than  it  had  been  the  Sunday  before,  and  the 
sky  of  much  the  same  colour ;  it  was  succeeded  by 
a  heavy  shower,  and  very  severe  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

"  Sunday  morning,  the  16th,  was  quite  calm  and 
foggy  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  there  arose  some  • 
wind  from  the  eastward,  which  partly  expelled  the 
fog ;  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  it  became  so  dark 
that  ordinary  print  could  not  be  read  within  doors ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  squall  of  wind  and  rain  when 
it  brightened  up  again.  From  five,  till  about  ten 

1  77ie  Canadian  Antiquarian,  Vol.  IV,  P.  64. 
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minutes  after  twelve,  the  darkness  was  so  great, 
that  the  Ministers  in  the  English  and  Presbyterian 
churches  were  obliged  to  stop  till  they  got  candles. 
From  two  o'clock  till  about  ten  minutes  after,  it  was 
as  dark  as  at  midnight  when  there  is  no  moon  light. 

"  From  forty-three,  till  about  fifty  minutes  after 
three  o'clock,  it  was  total  darkness  ;  and  from  thirty- 
five  till  forty-five  minutes  after  four,  it  was  very 
dark.  The  people  in  the  city  dined  by  candle  light, 
and  spent  a  part  of  the  afternoon  in  lighting  up  and 
extinguishing  them.  Each  period  of  darkness  was 
followed  by  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  with  some 
severe  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  atmosphere  looked 
as  before  described. 

"  It  was  remarked,  that  on  the  days  before  men- 
tioned, there  appeared  to  be  two  adverse  currents  of 
of  JBAi.  the  uppermost  impelling  a  luminous  strata  of 
clouds  towards  the  north-east,  and  the  lower,  driving 
vrith  great  rapidity  broken  misty  clouds  towards  the  \ 
south-west,  and  that  the  rain  water  which  fell  on 
Sunday  during  those  gusts  was  almost  black. — No 
satisfactory  solution  has  ever  been  given  of  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon.^ " 

Those  dark  days  were  known  to  the  English  as  the 
"  two  dark  Sundays." 

In  1782,  the  city  belles  had  been  much  exercised  as 
to  the  marriageable  prospects  of  a  young  naval  officer 
commanding  H.  AI's  sloop  Albemarle^  28  guns,  then  in 
port.  What  was  more  distressing  to  some  of  them,  was 
that  from  the  ardor  displayed  by  the  susceptible  son 
of  Neptune,  there  seemed  no  prospect  whatever  of  se- 
ducing away  his  allegiance,  from  his  fair  inamorata, 
^  a  sweet  creature  who  hailed  from  Free  Mason's 

1  Smith's  History  of  Canada,  Vol.  II,  P.  171. 
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Hall,*^  on  Mountain  hill,  the  niece  or  daughter  of  the 
landlord.  The  youthful  heroine  was  a  damsel  of 
wondrous  beauty,  and  the  gallant,  a  no  less  per- 
sonage than  Lady  Hamilton's  future  lover,  the  hero 
of  the  Nile,  of  Aboukir,  of  Trafalgar — Horatio,  Lord 
Nelson.  ^  The  youthful  amours  of  Nelson,  which 
nearly  lost  him  for  ever  to  glory,  well  authenticated 

1  "  Nelson,  says  Lamdrtine,  spent  a  few  months  at  Quebec.  Smitten 
wllh  a  violent  passion  for  a  fair  Canadian,  inferior  to  him  by  birth,  he 
dkl  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to  his  love,  and  was  prepared 
to  quit  the  service,  to  marry  the  adored  one  as  the  fleet  was  ready  to 
flail  for  Europe.  His  brother  officers  concerned  at  his  foily  came 
•ashore  to  tear  him  away  by  force  from  his  idol,  and  used  violence  to 
remove  him  to  shipboard.  It  was  then  augured  that  on  love,  ihat  in- 
'saliable  amJ^ition  of  teftder  hearts,  would  be  shipwrecked  his  career.** 

Is  not  the  foregoing  a  suggestive  passage,  pregnant  with  meaning  ? 
What  a  vista  of  suppositions,  each  one  more  siartling  than  the  last, 
does  it  not  open  up  to  the  mind*s  eye  ?  Who  can  award  adequate 
ppaise  to  the  tender  concern  of  Nelson's  shipmates,  for  carrying  him 
«way  bodily  to  prevent  a  BrUou  of  eighteen  from  committimg  matri- 
mony with  a  colonist  ?  What  considerate  fellows  to  snatch  away  the 
love-sick  Horatio  from  Lesbia's  winning  smiles.  Think  of  the  lovt-r 
of  the  queenly  Duchess  of  Hamilton  ready  to  sacrifice  promotion,  am- 
bition, glory,  nay  Westminstec*  Abbey  itself,  so  thai  a  Ganadiia 
Juliet  might  call  him  husband. 

What  a  group  of  strange,  romantic  ideas  are  suggested  by  this  episode 
in  the  life  t)f  Netson.  What  an  insight  in  the  human  heart?  What  a 
lesson  taught  by  the  frailties  of  great  men  ?  Lei  the  reader  imagine 
himself  a  denizen  of  Quebec  in  178^  take  post,  say  on  Mountain 
Hill,  and  walch  the  passage  of  the  cavalcade  of  ruddy,  handsome 
Bnglish  middies,  holding  tight  the  future  hero  oT  Aboulcir  and  Tra- 
falgar, some  by  an  arm,  some  by  a  leg,  whilst  others  support  his 
head,  pushing  and  hauling  him  vigorously  coastwise  far  from  the 
Circean  influence  ef  his  enchantress,  reinforced  by  a  squad  o"  jolly 
marines,  singing  as  they  go  along  "  Blade  eyed  S«san,  "  anxious  to 
deposit  on  the  quarter  deck  Bnglancfs  pride,  Bmma  Hamilton's  futur 
«dorer— the  chivadric  commander  of  the  Victory.  Is  there  no  moral 
pointed  by  these  lines?  Shall  we  not  also  have  a  word  of  praise  for 
these  'Who  thus  saved  Nelson  for  immortality  and  Lady  Hamilton.^ 
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by  his  biographers  Southey,  Lamartine,  &c.,  I  hare 
described  elsewhere.  ^ 

Mountain  street  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in 
amorous  episodes;  tradition  has  handed  down  an 
adventure,  in  which  George  IIFs  youthful  son, 
Prince  William  Henry,  came  off  only  second  best. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  landing  from 
the  Pegasus  frigate,  was  very  roughly  treated  by 
the  indignant  father  of  a  Quebec  belle^  towards  whom 
the  youth  had  been  too  demonstrative  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  female  loveliness. —  Discretion,  on  thi9 
occasion,  had  appeared  to  the  future  Monarch  of 
England,  the  best  part  of  valor.  The  loyal  citizens 
greeted  his  advent  with  fire-works ;  Lord  Dorchester 
had  his  Eoyal  Highness  seated  at  the  Castle  St. 
Louis,  facing  the  citadel,  on  an  exalted  "  platform," 
to  witness  the  display.  ^ 

The  social  troubles  which  convulsed  France  in 
the  year  1789,  were  very  slightly  felt  at  Quebec. 
As  usual  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of 
1775,  took  place,  either  at  Free  Masons'  HaJl  (Pren- 
tice's  Hotel),  or  some  other  Coffee  House,  on  the  Slst 
December,  both  nationalities  taking  part  in  it ;  on 
the  4th  June,  being  G-eorge  Ill's  birth  day,  a  levee 

1  An  account  of  this  curious  adventure  in  the  hero's  iife,  was 
published  in  L' Album  dd  Tourists,  p.  43.  In  December  last,  it 
was  neatly  translated  cum  floriluris,  in  Townshend's  St.  James 
GuAiSTMAS  AiTNDAL  foF  1875,  p.  84,  secoud  Edition, — ^by  Mr.  Sydney 
Robjobns.  It  is  stated  that  Gapt.  Hardy  was  then  serving  under  him. 

a  «  I  have,  says  Thompson,  received  hiz  Lordship's  (Lord  Dorchester^ 
•rders  to  erect  a  platform  on  the  roof  of  a  vaulted  house,  originally  a 
powder  nuigasine*  joining  the  upper  end  of  the  New  Building  (Chateau) 
for  His  Royal  Highness  (Prince  William  Henry)  and  his  company  (to) 
sit  upon  while  the  fire- works  are  displayed  on  an  eminence  fronting 
it  below  the  Old  Citadel.  (Diary  of  Jos,  Thompson,  21  at  August,  1787.) 
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was  held  at  11  a.m.,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening,  at 
the  Old  ChateaUy  for  those  who  had  attended  the 
morning  Levee, 

The  Q^eb€c  Gazette  of  the  26th  March  1789, 
chronicles  the  demise  of  its  late  printer,  William 
Brown,  and  gives  out  that  the  business  will  be 
hereafter  carried  on,  by  Samuel  Neilson,  his  nephew. 
1  ord  Dorchester's  benign  influence  appears  to  extend 
to  several  matters  affecting  the  public  good.  Lady 
Maria,  his  youthful  partner  and  helpmate,  is  as 
amiable  as  ever,  and  enjoys  her  town  drives  and  her 
little  court  of  friends. 

On  the  6th  April,  the  rank  of  fashion,  nobility  and 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  as  well  as  commoners, 
crowded  at  the  Chateau  St.  Louis^  to  enter  their  names 
as  subscribers  ^  to  the  Quebec  Agricultural  Society, 

1  The  Quebec  Gazette  of  the  23r(l  April,  will  supply  the  names  :  the 
list  is  suggestive,  on  niore  points  than  one. 

Rev.  Phillip  Tosey,  MiliUry  Chap.    T.  Arthur  Ck>ffin. 

T.  Monk.  Atty.  Genl.  Gapt.  Ghas.  Bt.  Ours. 

O.  B.  Tachereau.  Bsq.  Aug.  Glapion,  Sup  J^suites. 

Peter  Stewart,  Esq.  A.  Hubert,  Gur6  do  Quebec. 

Malcolm  Fraser,  Esq.  Juchereau  Duchesnay,  Esq. 

William  Lindsay,  "  L.  de  Salaberry,  " 

J.  B.  Descheneaox,"  P.  Panet,  P.  G. 

John  Lees,  "  M  Gravd,  Sup^rieur  S<^minaire. 

John  Renaud,        "  John  Graigie,  Bsq. 

John  Young,  **  Bertheloi  D'Artigny,  Bsq. 

Mathew  Lyroburaer,  Esq.  Perrault  TAln^,  *< 

John  Blackwood,        **  George  Alisopp,  '' 

M.  L.  Germain,  flls.  Robert  Lester,  " 

A.  Panel,  Bsq.  Alex.  Davidson,  " 

P.  L.  Panet,  Esq.  The  Ghief  .lustice. 

A.  Gasp^,Bsq^  St.  Jean  Port  Joly.  Hon.  Hugh  Finlay. 

M.  Ob.  Aylwin.  »»     Thos.  Dunn. 

The  Canadian  Bishop.  '*     Edward  Harrison. 

M.  Bailly,  Goadjuteur.  **     John  Goiiins. 

T.  Mervin  Nooth,  Dr.  "     Adam  Mabaae. 

Henry  Motz,  "  "     J.  G.  C.  De  Leiy. 

Jenkins  Williams,  '*     Geo.  Pownall. 

Isaac  Ogden,  Judge  of  Admiralty.     **     Henry  Caldwell. 

Messire  Panet,  cur6  of  Riv.  Quelle.     "     William  Grant. 

fiir  Thomas  Mills.  **     Francois  Baby. 

f  rauQeis  Dambourg^s,  Esq.  «     Samuel  Holland. 
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warmly  patronized  by  His  Excellency ;  Hon.  Hugh 
Finlay,  Deputy  Post  Master  General,  is  chosen  Se- 
cretary. 

Amongst  the  transactions  in  real  estate  this  year, 
one  notices  the  sale  by  Court  of  Law,  of  two  extensive 
distilleries  in  St.  Charles  street  (Lepper  and  Lloyd's 
premises  in  our  day  ?)  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  James  G-rant :  the  -sale  to  take  place  at  the 
Quebec  College  (The  Jesuits'  College)  where  the 
court  then  sat. 

The  25th  September  is  devoted  to  sport  and  races, 
to  take  place  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.^ 

We  find  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  called  on  to 

bless  the  new  bridge,  named  after  His  Excellency, 

Dorchester  Bridge,"  opened  to  the  public  on  the  24th 

September,  1789.  This  bridge  was  a  few  acres  more 

to  the  west  of  the  present  one,  which  dates  of  1822 ; 

he  first  Dorchester  Bridge  was  built  by  Asa  Porter. 

Whipping  was  no  novelty  in  those  days,  and  one 
*'  John  Millar  (pursuant  to  a  sentence  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,)  was  publicly  whipped  *  on  the  market 
place,  in  the  upper  town,  for  stealing  ducks  and 
turkeys."     [Quebec  Gazette,  17th  Dec,  179L) 

Gapt.  Eraser,  34th  Begt.  Hon.  George  Davidson. 

Keiielm  ChaaiJler,  Ksq  "     Gh8  De  Lanaudi^re. 

.I.TCugoel,  ••  "     LbComple  Dupr6. 

J.  P.  Cugnet,  "  Major  Mathpws. 

M.Pierre  Florence,  Riviere  Quelle.  Gapt  Rotson. 

1  **  To  morrow  at  12  o'clock,  a  subscription  purse  wil)  be  run  for,  o» 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  for  the  best  of  the  two  two  miles  heats  by  Sir 
Thomas  MilFs  Coquette,  Mr.  Lanaud lire's  Corbeau  ;  Gapt.  Saint-Ours^ 
Niagara  and  Mr.  Merrick's  Ptggy-  Between  the  beats  there  is  a  saddle 
to  be  run  for,  free  to  all  Ganadian  bred  horses,  to  be  ridden  by  Cana- 
dians.'*—(^ue^^J  Gazette,  24  SepU  1789.) 

s  There  was  at  a  very  early  date  as  well,  a  whipping  post,  on  the 
lower-town  market  place  facing  the  Ghurch  Notre-Dame-des-Viotmrex, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1791—1815. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  STRUGGLES. 

Imperial  Act  of  1791,  dividing  thb  pROTtifCi  or  Qubbbc.  —  Thb  Dukb 
OF  Kent.  —  War  with  Frakcb.  —  Prb88  Gangs.  —  Slavery. — 
Sir  Jambs  Craig.  —  First  Atlantic  Steamer. — ^War  with  the 
United  States. — 

Quebec,  with  its  new  parliament,  is  growing  in 
Importance.  Let  us  take  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
divers  incidents  which  will  engage  the  attention  of 
its  denizens  for  the  next  twenty-four  years.  One  of 
the  most  startling  items  for  the  world  of  fashion,  was 
the  landing  at  the  lower-town,  in  August,  of  the 
Sovereign's  fourth  son,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Edward :  elsewhere  ^  we  have  chronicled  the  levees, 
addresses  and  Chateau-balls,  given  on  account  of  the 
advent  of  this  sprig  of  royalty,  the  jolly  young  Col. 
of  the  7th  Fusiliers.  Li  Governor  Alured  Clark's 
proclamation,  issued  on  the  26th  December  1791, 
dividing  Canada  into  two  provinces,  became  an 
occasion  for  festivity ;  a  public  dinner  attended  by 

1  Iv  Maple  Uat^,  for  18C5,  Page  64. 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen,  enlivened  by  the 
strains  of  Prince  Edward's  band,  went  oflF  with 
great  Mat.  A  public  illumination  followed ;  efforts 
were  made  to  unite  the  King's  old  subjects  (the 
English),  with  the  new  subjects  (the  French),  and  a 
constitutional  club  formed  with  that  object  in  view. 
On  the  27th  December  1792,  the  first  Parliament 
under  the  new  constitution  met  at  Quebec.  An  old 
and  respected  City  barrister,  J.  A.  Panet,  esquire, 
was  elected  speaker  and  continued  to  be,  for  twenty- 
two  years.  His  Excellency  informed  the  Assembly  that 
France  had  declared  war  to  England.  M.  de  G-asp6 
has  graphically  related  the  painful  impression  created 
here  by  the  "news  of  the  execution  of  the  French 
King:  how  "his  father,  mother  and  aunt  wept 
bitterly  and  long  "  on  hearing  of  this  heinous  crime. 

Our  city  will  soon  have  occasion  to  rejoice,  that 
Canada  is  not  a  French  colony  any  more ;  and  pre- 
sently we  will  hear  the  eloquent  parish  priest  (after- 
wards bishop),  Plessis,  thank  Almighty  G-od,  that 
that  in  our  market  place  there  is  "  no  guillotine  to 
behead  priests,  nobles  and  citizens." 

In  the  fall  of  1798,  *  the  "  Saviour,"  of  Quebec,  in 

Quebec,  26th  September,  1793. 

1  On  Tuesday  last  arrived  here  I'rom  London,  in  His  Majesty's  ship 
Severn,  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester, 
Lady  Dorchester  and  Family.  The  ship  came  to  anchor  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  His  Lordship,  declining  the  honors  of  the 
garrison  upon  his  landing,  came  ashore  privately  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  walked  up  IW>m  the  beach,  a  carriage  attended  to  take  her  Lady- 
ship and  Miss  Garleton.  The  news  of  their  arrival  seemed  to  give 
universal  satisfaction  to  every  description  of  citizens,  which  was 
expressed  by  a  general  illumination  in  the  evening. 

Long  and  repeated  experience  has  taught  the  Canadians  to  repose 
the  highest  confidence  in  his  Lordship's  fostering  care  of  this  oolony : 
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1775,  Lord  Dorchester  returned  from  England,  which 
at  that  time,  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  subversive 
and  sanguinary  *  doctrines  of  the  French  sans  culottes. 
The  upheavings  in  France,  were  not,  however, 
without  their  effect,  at  Quebec.  As  early  as  the  26th 
November  1798,  Lord  Dorchester  had  thought  pro- 
per to  issue  a  proclamation  against  ^'  emissaries  from 

they  look  up  to  him  as  a  Tather ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  entertain  a 
more  sincere  wish  than  that  he  may  be  induced  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  valuable  life  amongst  them,  and  that  they  may  long  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  his  mild  and  equitable  Government.  His  Lordship  has 
brought  out  his  third  son,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Christopher  Carleton,  as 
one  of  his  Aide-de-Camps.  In  his  suite,  are  also  arrived  Col.  Beckwith 
and  Mr.  Ryland,  Secretary  to  his  Lordship. 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  (Dr.  Mountain)  we  understand,  sailed  from 
England  in  a  frigate,  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  Lordship. 
(Quebec  Gazelle,  ^^iti  ApnJ,  1793.) 

1  The  reading  public  of  Quebec,  English  and  French,  were  persuing 
with  sorrow  mingled  with  scorn  and  indignation,  in  the  Quebec  Gaselle 
of  the  6th  February  1794,  the  atrocious  charges  embodied  in  the  act  of 
accusation  of  the  unfortunate  Marie-Antoinette.  The  second  count  ran 
thus :  "  Mane-Antoinette,  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  has,  since  her  abode 
in  France,  been  the  scourge  and  blood  sucker  of  the  French  ;  that 
even  before  the  happy  Revolution  which  gave  the  French  people  iheir 
sovereignty,  she  had  political  correspondence  with  a  man  called  the 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary ;  that  the  correspondence  was  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  France ;  and,  not  content  with  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  brothers  of  fiouis  Capet,  and  the  infamous  and  execrable 
Calonne,  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Finances ;  of  having  squandered 
the  finances  of  France  (the  fhiit  of  the  sweat  of  the  people),  in  a  dread- 
ful manner,  to  satisfy  inordinate  pleasures,  and  to  pay  the  agents  of 
her  criminal  intrigues,  it  is  notorious  that  she  has,  at  different  times, 
transmitted  millions  to  the  Emperor,  which  served  him  and  still 
support  him  to  sustain  a  war  against  the  Republic;  and  that  it  is  by 
such  excessive  plunder  that  she  has  at  length  exhausted  the  national 
treasury." 

The  array  of  "  crimes  against  the  nation,"  charged  against  the  un- 
fortunate princess,  takes  up  half  of  the  Gazette  and  culminates  in 
an  accusation  of  Inceste,  calling  her  a  '*  New  Agrippina." 
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France,  &c.,  busy  propagating  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  These  suspicions, 
we  will  find,  actuating  the  policy  of  several  governors 
for  years  afterwards,  so  long  as  war  continued  bet- 
ween both  powers.  This  horror  of  French  institu- 
tions, was  more  than  once  used,  in  later  days  by 
the  entourofce  of  the  Governors  to  worry  and  oppri^ss 
England's  new  subjects,  the  descendants  of  the 
French. 

On  the  9th  July  1796,  Lord  Dorchester,  under 
leave  of  absence,  sailed  for  England,  in  the  Frigate 
Active^  leaving  General  Robert  Prescott  in  charge  of 
the  Government.  T!:\lq  Active  was  wrecked  on  Anti- 
costi,  on  her  way  home  and  His  Excellency  crossed 
over  to  Perc6  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Halifax, 
taking  passage  from  that  port  in  H.  M.  S.  Dover^ 
landing  at  Portsmouth  on  the  19th  September  1796. 

To  those,  curious  of  learning  what  were  the  fashion- 
able tipples,  at  the  end  of  the  late  century,  and  lest 
any  should  imagine  that  our  forefathers  on  festive 
occasions  patronised  aught  hnisangaree  (mulled  wine) 
shrub,  Benecarlo  wine,  with  old  Jamaica  Eum,  for 
coup  (Tappetit,  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  by 
auction,  in  1794,  of  the  choice  stock,  at  Fergusson's 
Hotel,  will  be  quite  a  revelation.  We  read  of  "  Ma- 
deira Wine,"  Malmsey,  Barsac,  Marabella,  Malaga, 
Hock,  a  hogshead  of  Paxaretti  wine,  &c.^ 

Sometimes,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  com- 
motion by  the  unexpected  and  mysterious  advent, 
from  Point  Levis, — where  they  were  hutted, — of 
swarms  of  Indians,  waiting  for  their  annual  presents 
from  Government. 

1  Vide  Supplement  to  Quebec  Gazette,  6tb  February,  t794. 
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M.  de  Gasp^  describes  one  of  those  alarming 
occurrences  which  he  witnessed,  at  the  close  of  last 
century,  *'  when  no  less  than  400  of  these  swarthy 
savages  crossed  over,  one  Sunday,  to  the  city  in  their 
canoes,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Though  no 
mischief  was  actually  feared,  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  thought  proper  to  have  the  guards  doubled 
at  the  gates  and  barracks.  The  Indian  wore  nothing 
but  shirts,  with  a  strip  of  cloth  round  their  lions :  they 
brought  over  no  other  arms  than  the  inseparable  to- 
mahawk. Some  of  the  oldest  warriors  had  scalps 
hung  to  their  belts :  this  meant  that  they  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  last  war,  between  the  English  and 
Americans  (1775-6.)  They  were  evidently  true  sa- 
vages :  ferocious  in  aspect — with  features  smeared 
with  red  and  black  paint  and  tatoed  bodies.  Their 
heads  were  shorn,  close,  except  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
top,  a  token  of  defiance  to  the  enemy.  Some 
had  their  ears  slit  in  long  strips  dangling  on  their 
shoulders ;  others,  had  them  whole  with  silver  rings 
four  inches  in  diameter.  They  were,  indeed,  veri- 
table Indians,  ready  to  quaff  in  a  skull,  a  foe's  life 
blood,  or  roast  him  alive.  The  object  of  this  Indian 
invasion,  to  the  city  on  a  Sunday,  I  never  could 
fathom.  It  might  be  a  special  festival,  or  joy  at 
having  received  the  day  previous,  their  annual  pre- 
sents from  Government.  Never  did  I  before  or 
since  witiiess  such  a  gathering  in  the  streets  of 
Quebec'  Singularly  enough,  they  were  unaccom- 
panied by  their  squaws.  After  perambulating  the 
streets  in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  dancing  in 
front  of  the  residences  of  the  chief  citizens,  who 
threw  out  pieces  of  money,   to  get   rid  of,  or  re- 
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munerate,  them  for  their  performance,  they  all  met 
and  halted  on  the  upper- town  market,  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  service,  before  the  R.  0.  Cathedral,  and 
four  or  fire  hundred  in  number,  sang  and  danced 
the  war  dance.  This  began  first  by  simulating  a 
council  of  war.  Then  after  short  harangues,  they 
filed  off  behind  their  great  chief,  imitating  with 
their  tomahawks  the  action  of  paddles  cleaving  the 
waves  in  cadence.  They  next  formed  a  ring  and 
struck  up  a  slow,  melancholy  chaunt,  as  if  prepar- 
ing to  start  with  their  canoes,  for  an  expedition. 
Their  chorus,  I  can  yet  recall :  "  Sdhontes  !  sdhonles ! 
sdhontes !  oniakerin  ou  atchio  chicono  ou  atibe.  Finally, 
at  a  given  signal,  all  was  silence.  They  appeared 
to  consult  the  horizon  and  scent  the  air,  as  if  an 
enemy  was  near.  After  gliding  on  their  bellies,  ser- 
pent fashion  and  cautiously,  the  chief  uttered  a 
fearful  yell,  to  which  the  rest  replied  and  then 
springing  among  his  followers,  brandishing  his  to- 
mahawk, he  seized  a  youth,  who  seemed  daized, 
threw  him  a  cross  his  shoulder,  retreated  inside  of 
the  ring  which  closed  round  him — placed  the  cap- 
tive's face  on  the  ground  and  pretended  to  scalp 
him.  Then  turning  him  over  rapidly,  he  appeared 
intent  in  opening  his  breast  with  his  tomahawk  and 
collecting  in  his  hand  the  blood,  which  he  raised  to 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  wished  to  drink  it,  uttering  fero- 
cious howls.  The  lookers,  on  thought  the  scene  was 
real,  when  the  chief  sprang  on  his  legs,  with  a  shout 
of  triumph  and  brandished  over  his  head  a  real  scalp 
painted  red,  which  he  had  cunningly  pulled  from 
under  his  belt  whilst,  the  young  Indian,  recovering 
his  liberty  ran  like  lightning  along  Fabrique  street. 
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The  redskins  after  dancing  wildly  and  yelling  like 
so  many  demons  let  loose  from  the  infernal  regions, 
finally  dispersed :  the  city  sank  in  quiet  again. 
The  savages  which  were  able,  re-crossed  to  Point 
Levis :  those,  too  intoxicated,  slept  about  the  upper 
and  lower-town  streets.  Fortunately,  these  unwel- 
come visits  occurred  rarely ; "  As  late,  however,  as 
1846,  the  Micmac  and  Montagnais  Indians,  from 
the  north  shore  and  the  Bestigouche  river,  were  in 
the  habit  of  ascending  each  summer  the  St.  Law- 
rence, in  canoes,  and  build  their  wigwams  on  the 
beach  of  Levis,  south-west  of  the  St.  Joseph  Church, 
where  they  used  to  spend  a  part  of  the  season.  ^ 

Quebec  ships  crossing  the  ocean,  and  ascending 
the  Str  Lawrence  this  year,  had  to  guard  against 
dangers  quite  as  formidable  as  those  of  ice-bergs, 
rocks  and  shoals.  On  the  19th  August  1797,  the 
masters  of  the  ships  composing  the  Quebec  fleet,  ^ 
grateful  for  a  safe  escape  from  French  frigates  and 
privateers,  presented  an  address  to  Capts.  Larcom 
and  Talbot,  of  H.  M.  Ships  Hind^  and  Eurpdice, 
thanking  them  for  having  safely  convoyed  them  to 
their  port  of  destination. 

The  grand  old  national  gathering,  religiously  kept 
up  each  31st  December,  by  the  survivors  of  Guy  Carle- 
iovLBfire-eaters,  the  Veterans,  who  in  1775,  had  depriv- 

1  It  had  l>een  customary  for  the  Imperial  authorities,  to  have  des- 
tributed  each  year,  to  the  Indians  on  their  annual  visit  to  Quebec, 
blankets,  cloth,  hats  and  other  wearing  apparel,  in  commemoration 
of  the  services  they  or  their  ancestors  had  rendered  during  the  war 
of  the  American  Invasion,  in  1775. 

3  The  Quebec  fleet  consisted  of:  the  Ariadne^  Eureltat  Regent, 
Nancy,  London,  Mary,  Spencer,  Three  Sisters,  Salus,  Chatty,  Earl  of 
Marchmonif  Bee,  Ibbolson,  Assistance,  Sovereign,  Chrisa  Frances, 
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ed  Quebec,  of  the  purity  of  republican  institutions, 
is  again  advertised.  It  will  take  place,  this  year,  on 
Saturday,  the  80th  December,  (the  31st  being  the  sab- 
bath) at  the  Union  Coffee  House  "  dinner  to  be  on 
table  at  four."  The  stewards  are  brave  old  John  Coffin 
(he,  of  Pris-de-  Tills  fame,  we  opine)  William  Cox,  a 
relative  possibly  of  Major  Nicholas  Cox,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Gaspfe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  1775,  ^ 
Charles  Liard,  John  Munro  and  William  Burns,  * 
Secretary.  Mr.  Burns  died  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth.  Amongst  the  loyal  Veterans,  toasting  George 
the  King,  in  their  prime  old  Port  and  "  London  par- 
ticular" Madeira,  Col.  Henry  Caldwell,  Wolfe^s 
quarter  master  General  and  commander  of  the  British 
Militia,  in  1775,  held  a  high  place,  as  well  as  loyal 
Francois  Baby,  and  George  Pownall. 

After  1800,  trace  is  lost  of  this  famous  annual 
dinner;  though,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this 
patriotic  banquet.  Col.  Henry  Caldwell,  closed  his 
career,  as  late  as  1810.  * 

1  On  Wednesday,  the  8tb  of  January  (1794),  died  aged  seventy, 
Nicholas  Cox,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Gasp6,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Labrador  Fisheries.  In  early  life,  he  embraced  the  military 
profession,  and  faithAilly  served  his  King  and  country  upwards  of 
iifly-two  years.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec, 
and  commanded  a  company  of  the  47th  RegU  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  the  1 3th  September,  1759.  In  the 
gallant  defence  of  this  garrison  during  the  winter  of  1775,  and  the 
spring  of  1776,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  do  duty  as  a 
field  officer.-— (0u«&ec  Gazette^  10th  January  1794). 

9  Mr.  Burns  of  the  firm  of  Burns  and  Woolsey,  leading  auctioneers 
of  that  day  :  the  god-father  of  the  millionaire  George  Burns  Symes, 
who  with  his  name,  received  as  a  gift  £10,000,  we  believe. 

8  In  1794,  the  dinner  had  taken  place  on  the  6th  May,  at  Ferguson's 
fiotel ;  Stewards  :  Hon.  A.  de  Bonne,  Bon.  J.  Walker,  Simon  Fraser, 
James  Frost,  John  Coffin,  Jr.,  Secretary.  The  6th  of  May  eomm«- 
morated  the  raising  of  the  siege  and  departure  of  the  Americans  in  1776  • 
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Some  eighty  years  ago,  on^the  site  on  which  was 
erected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  English 
Cathedral,  there  stood  a  rude  and  vast  quadrangular 
building,  with  a  court,  and  a  well-stocked  orchard. 
In  1776,  it  had  been  used  to  immure  the  American 
prisoners,  taken  at  Montgomery  and  Arnold's  baf&ed 
assault  on  Quebec. 

In  it,  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  John  Joseph  Henry, 
had  spent,  as  appears  by  his  Journal,  some  dreary 
days,  during  that  memorable  winter.  It  was  a 
monastery  ^  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  superior, 
a  well-known,  witty,  jovial,  and  eccentric  personage. 
Father  DeBerrey  had  more  than  once  dined  and 
wined  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when 
stationed  here,  with  his  Segiment,  in  1791-8. 

On  a  calm,  warm  September  afternoon,  in  1796,  the 
fire  drum  all  at  once  began  to  beat  frantically  in  the 
upper-town,  the  tocsin^  to  sound  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral ;  soon  a  dense  smoke  enveloped 
the  stables  of  Judge  Dunn's '  house  in  St.  Louis  street; 
a  small,  coloured  boy  named  Michel,  the  Judge's 
servant,  had  fired  off  a  toy-cannon  in  the  stable,  and 
accidently  set  fire  to  it.  A  violent  south-west  wind 
springing  up  at  that  moment,  burning  fragments 

1  Three  years  previous  it  had  been  contemplated  to  appropriate  this 
Convent  to  Protestant  worship. 

"  We  hear  that  the  Revd.  P^re  Berrey,  only  surviving  P^re  of  the 
order  of  Recollets,  in  Quebec,  is  to  give  up  the  Church  and  Convent  of 
that  order  to  be  converted  into  an  English  Church,  and  residence  for 
the  Protestant  Bishop.  Government  will  of  course  allow  him  a  hand- 
some annuity  during  life.    {Quebec  Gaietle,  19th  Sept.,  1793.) 

s  Mr.  DeGasp6  in  his  M4moires,  describes  the  house  in  St.  Louis 
street  as  belonging  to  Judge  Monk,  whilst  Deputy  Commissary 
General  Thompson  states  it  was  owned  by  Judge  Dunn. 
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were  depoisited  as  far  aAthe  Ursulines  Convent,  the 
roof  of  which  at  three  distinct  times  ignited,  a  drought 
of  six  weeks  duration  had  dried  up  the  shingles  like 
chips.  Suddenly  the  cry  arose,  that  the  steeple  of  the 
old  RecoUet  Convent,  on  Garden  street,  was  in  a 
blaze,  a  burning  shingle  carried  on  the  wings  of  the 
hurricane,  had  lodged  in  the  belfry.  Eather  De 
Berrey,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Clergy,  the  citizens,  all 
worked  with  a  will  to  stay  the  destroyer ;  all  worked 
in  vain. 

The  fiery  demon  gaining  strength  as  it  ran  along, 
bore  clouds  of  cinders,  ignited  paper,  charred 
shingles,  all  over  the  lower-town.  H.  M's  Frigate 
PaZZas,  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  moored  in  the  stream, 
opposite  Cape  Diamond,  fearing  the  fiery  cloud 
should  set  her  rigging  on  fire,  slipped  her  cable,  and 
drifted  below  the  harbour  with  the  ebb  tide.  The 
old  pile  was  destroyed,  the  poor  monks,  rendered 
homeless  ;  they  dispersed. 

Father  DeBerrey  found  shelter  under  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  Mr.  Francois  Duval,  in  St.  Louis  street. 
Frere  Marc,  settled  at  St.  Thomas,  and  earned  for 
forty  years  his  livelyhood  by  mending  clocks.  Fr5re 
Louis,  ^  opened  a  school  in  St.  Vallier  street,  where 
each  summer  his  lovely  flower  garden  and  luscious 
plums  became  famous.  Another  Fr^re  became  a  ma- 
riner between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  There  were  also 
Frere  Bernard  and  Frfere  Bernardin.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  the  dispersion  of  the  order,  took  possession 
of  the  vacant  lot.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of 

1  N6,  Louis-Praogois  Martinet  dit  Bonamie ;  he  expired  here  in 
August  1848,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Boch  on  the  t2th  August,  1848, 
— aged  83  years. 
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the  old  PVanciscan  Monastery,  on  Grarden  street,  by- 
fire,  on  the  6th  September  1796.  Our  city  annals  for 
the  ensning  year  furnish  an  incident  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature :  the  execution  of  Daf  id  McLane,  for 
high  treason. 

No  trials  are  more  calculated  to  excite  the  public 
sentiment  than  those  proceeding  from  political  mo- 
tifs. Such  was  that  of  Colonel  David  McLane  alias 
Jacob  Felt* 

The  7th  of  July  1797  was  a  busy,  a  very  busy 
day  for  Chief  Justice  Osgood.  From  7  a.  m.,  to  9 
p.  m.,  he  was  engaged  at  Court,  trying  on  an  indict- 
ment for  high  treason,  prepared  by  the  Advocate 
General  Jonathan  Sewell, — David  McLane ;  an  Ame- 
rican subject.  The  Jury,  formed  of  the  leading 
lower  tovra  merchants  *  of  English  origin  was 
composed  of  men  of  intelligence ;  the  charge  was 
*•  for  having  conspired  the  death  of  the  King  and 
levied  war  against  his  Crown  and  dignity." 

Two  eminent  counsels  of  the  Quebec  Bar,  Messrs. 
Pyke  and  Franklin,  were  named  ez-qfficio  by  Judge 
Osgood,  to  defend  the  prisoner,  whose  case  brought 
together  an  unusually  large  concourse  of  spectators. 
If  strong  sympathy  was   subsequently   shewn  to- 

1  The  trial  of  David  McLane  was  ]mblished  in  pamphlet  form,  in 
1797,  by  Mr.  Neilson,  of  the  Quebec  Gazette ;  in  addition  to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  facts,  the  writer  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  collect  the 
minute  circumstances  of  this  memorable  execution, 
s  John  Blackwood.  James  Irvine. 

John  Crawford.  James  Orkney. 

John  Painter.  James  Mason  Goddard. 

David  Monro.  Henry  Gull. 

John  Mure.  Robert  Morrogh. 

John  Jones.  George  Symes. 
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wards  the  misguided  man,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  more  to  the  unusual  and  revolting  nature  of  the 
form  of  the  oWtrorW sentence  meeted  out  to  the  unfor- 
tunate monomaniac,  than  to  any  feeling  that  he  was 
convicted  on  insufficient  evidence.  This  was  the  first 
trial  for  high  treason,  under  British  rule. 

David  McLane  was  apprehended  at  John  Black's 
house,  in  St.  John's  suburbs,  whilst  in  bed,  on  the  1 0th 
May  1797.  At  his  trial  he  represented  himself  as  a 
bankrupt  trader,  formerly  of  Providence,  Rhode- 
Island,  and  stated,  also,  he  was  a  Greneral  in  the  service 
of  the  Fremch  Republic,  acting  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  M.  Adet,  the  French  Minister  or  charge 
d'affaires,  in  the  United  States.  It  appeared  iu  evid- 
ence that  he  had  stated  the  French  Republic  was  to 
furnish  a  fleet  and  aii  army  of  10,000  to  take  Quebec, 
and  that  he  was  to  lead  a  party  from  the  United 
States  (to  be  composed  chiefly  of  raftsmen,  armed 
with  pikes  and  iron  spears)  who,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  disaffected  amongst  the  French  Canadians, 
were  toover  power  the  garrison.  M.  De  G^asp6i  in  hi9 
^*  Canadians  of  Old" has  described  minutely  the  atro- 
cious accompaniments  of  the  execution  which  Kq 
witnessed.  ''  It  has,  says  he,  been  surmised  that  by 
these  revolting  barbarities,  the  Government  intended 
to  strike  terror  amongst  the  disaffected,  who  might  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  views  of  Republican  France^ 
on  this  English  colony. 

^  Artillery  and  a  body  of  troops  paraded  the 
fitreets  and  accompanied  the  prisonier  to  the  place  of 
execution,  on  the  glacis,  out  side  of  St.  John'a  Grate, 
facing  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  School  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,    I  saw  McLane,  he  wa»  seated 
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4(om  a  sledge  whose  runners  grated  on  the  earth  and 
Btones)  with  his  back  to  the  horse,  an  axe  and  block 
stood  on  the  front  of  the  sledge.  The  unfortunate 
man  gazed  on  the  spectators  with  an  aspect  calm 
l>ut  not  defiant.  McLane  was  of  high  stature  and 
Temarkably  handsome.  I  heard  women  of  the  lower 
tslasses  whilst  bewailing  his  fate,  exclaim  :  ^*  Ah  • 
^*  if  things  were  as  of  yore,  some  girl  would  come  for- 
*^  ward  and  claim  him  as  her  future  husbdnd.''  Such 
sayings  continued  even  after  his  death. 

''  This  popular  belief^  took  its  origin,  I  imagine,  in 
the  fact,  that  French  captives  among  the  Indians, 
who  were  doomed  to  die,  had  in  many  instances 
x>wed  their  lives  to  Indian  women  claiming  them 
for  husbaonds, 

'^  McLane^s  sentence  ^  was  not  carried  ont  to  the 
letter.  I  saw  the  whole  thing  with  my  own  eyes. 
A  big  school  boy  immed  Boudrault,  from  time  to 
time^  raised  me  up  in  his  arms,  so  that  I  should 
witness  every  incident  i>f  this  butchery.  Old  Dr. 
Duvert  was  near  us*  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  as 
«oon  as  Ward,  the  executioner,  had  withdrawn  the 
ladder  on  whi^h  rested  McLane,  lying  on  his  back, 
with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  hanging  from  the 
^gallows ;  the  body,  then  struck  the  northern  side  of 

1  Glii0r<[vAl&M  OsffttONie  delivered  Uie  fentenee  as  feUows:  "  Thfi4 
you,  David  Mct«ane,  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and 
from  thence  you  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  you 
must  he  h«ng>ed  hy  the  neck,  but  sot  till  you  are  dead,  for  you  must 
be  cnt  down  ftUve  and  your  bowels  iaUn  out  and  bamt  beft>re  your 
rfeoe ;  then  your  head  must  be  severed  from  your  body,  which  must 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  -and  your  head  and  quarters  be  at  i  .le 
.  *fLmg*A  disposal ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  ^ 

.  ^{§uebu  QasOk,  3rd  Augiul  1797.) 
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the  gallows  post,  and  remained  stationary  after  a 
few  jerks. 

"  He  is  stone  dead,'*  said  Dr.  Dnvert,  when  the 
executioner  cut  the  rope  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
five  minutes ;  *'  he  will  be  insensible  to  what  shall 
follow. "  We  all  thought  that  he  was  to  be  disem- 
bowelled alive  and  witness  the  burning  of  his  en- 
trails, as  the  sentence  purported;  McLane  was 
really  dead  when  Ward  opened  his  body,  took  out 
the  heart  and  bowels,  which  he  burnt  on  a  r€chaud; 
he  then  cut  off  his  head  and  held  up  this  bloody 
trophy  to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd.  The  spectators,  the 
nearest  to  the  gallows,  said  that  the  executioner  had 
refused  to  enforce  the  sentence  literally,  saying 
that  he  might  be  an  executioner,  but  he  was  not  a  but- 
cher ;  that  it  was  merely  by  dint  of  gold  guineas, 
the  Sheriff  succeeded  in  making  him  carry  out  the 
sentence,  and  that  at  each  act  of  the  terrible  drama^ 
he  insisted  on  more  pay.  Be  this  it  may,  Ward  became; 
in  his  outward  appearance,  an  important  personage : 
when  he  walked  in  the  streets,  he  wore  silk  stock- 
ings, a  sword  and  three  cornered  hat;  two  watches, 
with  silver  chains,  completed  his  toilette." 

Though  in  the  past,  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  stir  up  discord  amongst  our  citizens,  there 
appears  more  than  once,  traces  of  enlarged  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  animating  all 
classes.  This  seems  conspicuous  in  the  public  invi- 
tation by  the  men  of  both  nationalities,  inserted  in 
a  public  journal,  for  1799,  to  form  a  national  fund  in 
order  to  help  England  on,  with  the  war  waged  against 
France ;  this  invitation  not  only  bears  the  signatures 
of  leading  English  citizens  but  also  those  of  several 
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Quebecers  of  French  extraction,  with  old  and  his- 
torical names : 

Hon.  William  Osgood,  G.  Justice,      Hon.  John  Younff, 

-*'  Francois  Baby,  "  Louis  Duniere, 

-  "  Hugh  Finiay,  "  J.  Sewell. 

"  J.  A.  Panel,  «  John  Craigie, 

•«  Tho8.  Dunn,  "  Wm.  Grant, 

**  Ant.  Juchereau  Duchesnay,  ''  Rob.  Lester, 

'•*  George  Pownall,  "  Jas.  Sheppard,  Sheriff. 

Mr.  Panet,  one  of  the  signers,  was  Speaker  of  onr 
Commons  for  twenty-two  years ;  later  on,  the  City 
jonrnals  contain  the  amounts  subscribed,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  subscribers :  ^ 


1  J.  Quebec £300  0  0 

Wm.  Osgood., ^ - 300  0  0 

George  Pownall ^ .«...  100  Guineas 

Henry  Caldwell ^...£300  0  0 

Geo.  W.  Taylor,  per  aBnum  during  the  war 5  0  0 

A.  J.  Raby,                    "  "  "  5  0  0 

Geo    Heriot.                   "  "  *«  50  0  0 

Chs.  De  Lery.                 "  **  **  12  0  0 

John  Blackwood,           "  •*  "  10  0  0 

Wm.  Burns,                    **  •*  •*  20  0  0 

LeS^minairedeQu6bec"  ''  **  50  0  0 

J.  A.  Panet,                    "  "  "  30  0  0 

John  Wurtele,                "  "  ^*  4  0  0 

Wm-  Grant,                    "  «♦  **  32  4  5 

Wm.  Boutillier,              "  "  '*  3  10  0 

Juchereau  Duchesnay,  "  "  "  ••...«..  20  0  0 

James  Grossman,           '*  "  "  ,...  10  0  0 

Henry  Brown,               *^  •'  "  0  10  0 

Thos.  Dunn,                    «  "  "  «...  66  0  0 

Peter  Beatson,                '*  "  ."  23  6  8 

Antoine  Nadeau,            "  "  *'  0  6  4) 

Robert  Lester,                -»*  "  '*  30  0  0 

Le  Coadjut.  de  Quebec,  "  "  "  25  0  0 

Thos.  Scott,                    it  u  u  20  0  0 

Chs.  Stewart,                 **  "  '•  112  2 

Samuel  Holland.             "  "  **  20  0  0 

Jenkin  Williams,           ^'  "  "  55  11  I 

Frangois  Baby,               «•  "  '*  ». 40  0  0 

G.  Elz.  Tachereau,          "  '*  "  10  0  0 

M.Tachereau,cur6de St,  Croix,"  "  5  0  0 

Thes.  Tachereau,  •*  "  5  0  0 

Monro  4  Bell,  *^  ''  « 100  0  0 

J.Stewart,  '*  "  U  13  4 
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Revolntionary  and  Regicide  France  see]n»to  have- 
inspired  horror  and  disgust  to  all  classes  in  Quebec^ 
in  1799. 1 

Sir  Michael  Foster  tells  of  a  very  ancient  (though 
not  venerable)  custom,  resorted  to  in  the  remotest 
times  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  admiralty,  to  procuro 
seamen,  for  the  King's  service  in  times  of  need,  viz :. 
by  impressing  them. 

Was  this,  a  right  forming  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England  ?  This  may  yet  be  a  fair  subject  of 
debate. 

Two  imperial  statutes,  the  2  Rich.  II,  c.  4  and  the- 
5  Eliz.  c.  5,  stipulated  who  could  be  exempted 
from  this  atrocious  mode  of  conscription,  for  instance- 
persons  under  18  years  or  above  55  years  of  age^ 
The  impressing  was  performed  by  squads  of  seamen, 
popularly  known  as  Press  Grangs.  The  annals  of 
good  city  furnish  several  instances  of  impressing- 
in  the  streets  of  the  lower-town,  upper-town  and 
suburbs,  some  of  them,  through  the  resistance  of 
the  victims,  ending  in  bloodshed. 

In  1807,  when  England  required  every  able- 
bodied  seamen  in  her  dominions  to.  man  her  fleets, 
opposed  to  those  of  France,  it  was  highly  dangerous,, 
for  a  Quebec  youth,  of  stalwart  frame  to  wander 
after  nightfall  from  the  paternal  roof,,  if  aught  ia 

Louis  Dumon,    per  annum  dunng  the  war 23    6    8 

hevd   Krs.  Do  Montuioilin,  " 

Xavier  De  Lanaudiere,  " 

Peler  Stewart,  " 

Messire  Rdimbault,  Ange-Gardien,  '* 

•*        Villase,  ^ie.  JMarie,  " 

*•        B^^rnard  Pa-iet.  Riviere-Ouelle, 

'*        Jacques  Panel,  Islet, 

1  Soe  Quebec  Gazelle,  4th  July.  1799. 
"  '•  *•        29th  August,  1799 
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his  language  or  demeanor  denoted  him  as  familiar 
with  the  sea.  Naturally  enough  the  Press  Gang,  to 
city  youths  and  city  parents,  was  an  object  of  terror ; 
the  streets  of  Quebec,  after  dark  were  then  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  of  Liverpool  or  Portsmouth.  More 
than  one  roystering  blade, — and  some  of  good 
families  too, — after  falling  in  the  claws  of  the  Press 
Gang,  found  themselves,  next  morning,  on  the  deck 
of  some  of  the  trim  frigates  anchored  under  the 
guns  of  Cape  Diamond.  Years  after,  with  coun- 
tenance bronzed  mayhap  by  tropical  suns,  the  long 
missing  "Willie"  would  occasionaly  return  to  his 
Canadian  home,  a  wiser,  if  not  a  braver  man.  ^ 

Slavery  with  us,  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  it  was  so, 
we  may  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Though  the  colony  can  boast  of  having  abolished 
domestic  slavery  long  before  our  progressive  neigh- 
bors succeeded  to  stamp  it  out  of  the  "  land  of 
freedom,"  after  wading  knee-deep  in  the  blue  blood 
df  the  South,  its  origin  and  existen*!^  at  Quebec  i» 
not  without  interest. 

The  Relations  fies  J^suiies^  *  tell  how  in  1628,  a 
black  boy  from  Madagascar  was  sold  at  Quebec,  by 

1  A.niongst  other  viclims  of  this  barbarous  iastitution,  enforced  from 
1807  to  1814,  during  the  life  and  death  struggle  between  England  and 
Imperial  Krance,  an  athletic  young  mariner,  of  the  Island  of  Orleans  , 
was  kiilnapped  In  a  lower-town  cotfee  house,  and  after  faithfully 
serving  His  Majesty  King  111,  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  twelve  years, 
he  returned  to  his  Island  home,  and  subsequently  became  a  res 
pected  paler  familias.  His  name  was  Barthelemy  Lachance  :  one 
of  his  sons,  who  died  within  a  few  years,  was  the  parish  physician. 
Dr.  Lachance ;  as  athletic  in  shape  as  his  late  farm  and  well  remem- 
ber in  Quebec. 

a  Relaiions  des  J6suites  Ipr  1632,  page  i%. 
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one  of  the  Kirkes,  to  one  Le  Bailly,  for  fifty  half 
crowns— ci7iquanie  4cus.  This  is  the  earliest  trace  of 
the  "  domestic  institution "  we  can  discover.  Our 
colonial  archives  and  legislation  bear  provisions, 
relating  to  slavery  as  early  as  1689.  Leave  that 
year  was  asked  from  the  French  King,  and 
permitted  for  the  importation  of  slaves  from  the 
Indies,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labour.  This 
subject  engaged  the  attention  of  several  Canadian 
writers — Garneau,  Jacq.  Viger,  Bibaud,  Judge  Lafon- 
taine.  Sir  L.  H.  Lafonta-ine,  in  an  exhaustive  dis- 
quisition to  be  found  amongst  the  publications  of 
the  Society  Historique  de  Montr^alj  sets  forth  the  au- 
thorities bearing  on  the  question.  After  enumer- 
ating the  Ditiarations  Royales  and  other  regulations 
under  French  dominion,  he  quotes  the  article  47  of 
the  Capitulation  of  Montreal  of  8th  September,  1760, 
to  show  that  slavery  was  maintained  and  recognised 
by  the  Capitulation. 

Article  47.  *'  fhe  negroes  and  Panis  of  both  sexes 
"  shall  remain  in  their  quality  of  slaves  in  the  pos- 
"  session  of  the  French  and  Canadians,  to  whom 
"  they  belong.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  keep 
"  them  in  their  service  in  the  colony,  or  to  sell  them, 
"  and  they  may  also  continue  to  bring  them  up,  in 
"  the  Roman  religion. 

"  Granted^  except  those  who  shall  have  been  made 
prisoners  y 

The  learned  Judge  then  quotes  several  judgments, 
and  suits  from  the  records  of  the  Montreal  Court 
House,  calling  attention  to  the  numerous  advertise- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  fyles  of  the  old  Quebec 
Gazette^  touching  the  sale  or  desertion  of  slaves.    In 
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the  year  1784,  amongst  others,  we  find  the  following : 

"  To  be  sold  by  private  sale — A  lively  healthy 
"  negro  Wench,  between  15  and  16  years  of  age, 
"  brought  up  in  the  Province  of  New-York ;  under- 
''  stands  all  sorts  of  house-work,  and  has  had  the 
"  small-pox.  Any  person  desirous  of  purchasing 
"  such  a  Wench,  may  see  her  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
"  John  Brooks,  in  the  Upper  Town,  where  the  con- 
"  ditions  of  sale  may  be  made  known,  and  if  she 
"  should  not  be  sold  before  the  20th  instant,  she 
"  will  on  that  day  be  exposed  to  public  sale."  ^ 

"  In  1780,  at  Montreal,  Patrick  Langan  sells  to 
John  Mittleberger,  a  negro  named  Nero,  by  private 
deed  bearing  warranty,  for  JB60,  and  Mittleberger  in 
1788,  on  this  clause  of  warranty  brings  suit  before 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  against  Brigadier  G-e- 
neral  Allan  McLean." 

*'  The  Baron  of  Longueuil,"  says  Bibaud,  "  had 
slaves  on  his  barony ;  and  in  Western  Canada,  the 
famous  Chief  Tyendenaga  owned  forty  slaves." 

The  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  during 
the  1st  session,  on  the  28th  January,  on  motion  of 
P.  L.  Panet,  seconded  by  M.  Duval,  proposed,  and  it 
was  unanimously  carried,  that  a  bill  be  introduced 
"  tending  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Province 
of  Lower  Canada." 

On  the  19th  of  April  1798,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose,  when, 
strange  to  say,  on  motion  of  M.  de  Bonne,  carried,  on 
a  division  of  thirty-one  against  three,  it  was  resolved 
that  said  Bill  do  remain  on  the  table.  As  Mr.  Viger 
has  observed,  no  ulterior  proceedings  on  the  subject, 

1  [Quebec  GazettCy  13th  May,  1784.) 
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seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  19th  April  1798, 
to  the  19th  April  1799,  when  it  was  revived  on  a 
petition  from  divers  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Joseph  Papineau.  It  is  fair  to  state 
that  though  the  first  move  to  put  down  slavery  in 
Canada  originated  with  the  Quebec  Legislature,  it 
is  to  the  action  of  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature, 
especially  during  its  second  session,  held  at  New  ark, 
near  Niagara,  on  81st  of  May  1798  that  the  credit  of 
removing  this  foul  stain  on  civilisation  is  due,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  **  Bill  to  prevent  the  further  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  and  to  limit  the  term  of  contracts 
for  servitude  within  the  Province." 

In  1800,  the  days  of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  had 
nearly  come  to  a  close  at  Quebec.  Wilberforce  had 
long  before  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks,  amongst  the  freemen  of  England.  We  find 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
about  that  time,  divers  bills  introduced  to  erase  this 
blot  on  humanity  which  finally  disappeared  in  1808, 
when  Chief  Justice  Osgood  declared  in  Montreal, 
that  negro  bondage,  was  at  variance  wilh  the  laws 
of  the  country.  The  Imperial  Act  3rd  and  4th,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  Cap:  seventy-three,  sanctioned  in  London, 
28th  August  1838,  abolished  slavery  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  from  1st  August,  1884. 

Quebec  was  gradually  awakening.  To  the  public 
spirit  wid  enterprise  of  the  Honorable  John  Mol- 
son,  is  due  the  first  establishment  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

On  Saturday,  6th  November  1809,  at  8  o'clock,  the 
steamboat  Accommodation,  arrived  with  ten  pas- 
sengers, after  a  passage  of  sixty-six  hours,  thirty  of 
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\rhich  she  was  at  anchor :  crowds  hurried  down 
Mountain  Hill  all  that  day  and  the  following^ 
anxious  to  see  the  extraordinary  vessel,  as  the  Met' 
eury  Newspaper  "  rtated,  which  no  wind  nor  tide 
could  stop.  '*  She  measured  75  feet  keel  and  85  feet 
on  deck :  price  of  passage  down,  $8,  and  $9  up.  It 
was  considered  necessary  to  give  some  explanations 
on  the  motive  power  of  such  a  nautical  phenomenon. 
The  Mercury  therefore  added  :  "  The  steamboat  re- 
ceives her  impulse  from  an  open  double  spoked* 
I)erpendicuiar  wheel,  on  each  side,  without  any  cir- 
cular band  or  vine.  To  the  end  of  each  double  spoke 
is  fixed  a  square  board  which  enters  the  water^ 
and  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheel  acts  like  a 
paddle.  The  wheels  are  put  and  kept  in  motion  by 
steam,  operating  within  the  vessel.  A  mast  is  to  be 
fixed  in  her  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  sail  when  the 
wind  is  favorable,  which  will  occasionally  accelerate 
her  head  way."  • 

Steam  navigation,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  made 
some  progress  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  since  the  days  of 
the  Accommodation:  instead  of  sixty-six  hours  to 
perform  the  passage,  our  floating  palaces,  the  Quebec 
and  Montreal  steam  through  easily  in  ten  hours ; 
their  length  of  keel  is  upwards  of  300  feet. 

We  are  drifting  towards  thrilling  times. 

Party  spirit, — antipathies  of  race  are  on  the  increase. 
The  Corsican  Ogre  is  the  master  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Nothing  to  check  the  swoop  of  his  victorious 
eagles  ;  nothing,  save  that  little  Island,  opposite  Ca- 
lais— so  insignificant  as  to  territory,  so  strong  by  the 
pluck  of  its  inhabitants,  their  genius  for  commerce, 
their  love  of  freedom.  Napoleon  has  vowed  to  chain 
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up  the  "  British  Leopard. "  A  deadly  feud  exists 
between  the  two  foremost  nations  of  the  old  world  : 
their  very  existence  seems  at  stake.  Think  you,  their 
descendants  in  the  new  world  will  look  on  uncon- 
cerned, and  if  not  openly,  at  least  secretly,  won't  take 
sides  ?  Capital  after  capital,  kneels  at  the  footstool  of 
the  French  Emperor.  Is  this  likely  to  make  those 
speaking  his  language,  at  Quebec,  more  submissive, 
more  reconciled  to  their  fallen  fortunes  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  likely  the  crushing  victories  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  of  the  Nile,  of  Trafalgar,  will  render  their 
fellow  subjects  who  rejoice  in  Chatham's  tongue 
more  courteous,  more  conciliating  ? 

The  French  Canadians  had  suffered  many  slights 
and  some  manifest  wrongs,  at  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  the  fate  of  arms  had  given  them :  their  sen- 
sitive nature  caused  them  to  magnify  occasionally 
into  national  insults,  acts  which  on  the  part  of  others 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  Such  the  dissolving 
elements,  England's  new  Vice-roy  had  to  knit 
together,  in  one  harmonious  whole.  For  such  a 
delicate  mission,  conciliation  was  required ;  this  was 
not  one  of  the  Vice-Roy's  virtues. 

On  the  18th  October  1807,  the  Horatio  frigate 
brought  us  a  new  ruler.  Sir  James  Henry  Craig,  a 
stern  old  soldier  in  ill-health,  though  at  heart  a  just, 
nay  even,  a  compassionate  man.  War  between  Eng- 
la.nd  and  France ;  budding  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States ;  a  French  Canadian  parliamentary 
majority  at  Quebec,  powerful  and  not  over  friendly 
— such  the  state  of  the  Kingdom^  "  little  king  Craig,"  ^ 

1  Governor  Craig  was  called,  says  Mr.  De  6asi)e,  "  the  little  King" 
from  his  st«rD,  despotic  rule. 
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Was  called  on,  to  administer.  Fear  or  half  measnr eS| 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  little   king  Craig. 

The  year  1810,  became  memorable  in  the  city  by 
an  incident  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  Four 
years  previons,  a  French  Journal  still  in  existence, 
"  Le  Canadien "  had  j^been  founded — it  advocated 
constitutional  freedom  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  fragments  of  the  British  constitution  doled 
out — the  whole  was  demanded.  This  journal,  most 
ably  edited  had  attacked  strenuously  Sir  James 
Craig's  policy  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

On  the  17th  March  1810,  a  party  of  soldiers, 
armed  with  a  warrant  issued  by  Chief  Justice 
Sewell  and  accompanied  by  a  magistrate  entered 
the  Printing  Office  of  Le  Canadien,  seized  type,  paper 
and  presses  and  removed  the  whole  to  the  vaults  of 
the  Court  House.  The  guards  in  the  mean  time 
were  strengthened,  and  patrols  sent  in  all  directions 
through  the  City,  as  if  an  insurrection  were 
expected.  The  public  struck  at  these  appearances  of 
unusal  precautions  remained  in  suspense.  The  printer 
Mr.  Lefran^ois,  was  apprehended  and  three  days 
after  three  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Assembly, 
Messrs  Bedard,  Tachereau  and  Blanchet,  were  also 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  for  their  supposed  partici- 
pation, in  the  contents  of  the  alleged  "  seditious " 
paper.  They  remained  in  durance  a  long  term 
asking  in  vain,  for  the  privilege  of  every  British 
subject — a  trial,  which  was  denied  them. 

This  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  arbitrary 
acts,  committed  since  a  Hanoverian  Sovereign  has 
ruled  Canada. 

Quebec  had  had  its  five  sieges  :  it  providentially 
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escaped  a  sixthu  when  our  Amerioaoi  cousins,  on 
the  18th  June  1812,  for  a  British  quarrel,  levied  war 
against  us ;  their  forces  under  General  Hull,  invading 
Canada,  on  the  12th  July  following.  The  mother- 
country  had  for  years,  been  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle,  with  the  first  Napoleon :  she  had  on  hand, 
in  Europe,  as  much  as  she  could  well  manage ; 
a  golden  opportunity  for  those  who  owed  her  no 
love,  in  America.  Nor  was  it  lost :  her  haughtiness 
IM  asserting  on  the  high  seas,  the  tyrannical  Right  of 
Search,  hastened  the  evil  hour.  The  city, — beyond 
witnessing  the  departure  for  the  front,  of  her  regulars 
led  by  the  gallant  G-eneral  Brock ;  and  her  ''Invincible 
Voltigeurs  "  led  by  De  Salabery,  Duchesnay,  Pin- 
guet,  L'Ecuyer,  Perrault,  &c^— entrenched  behind 
her  lofty  walls,  enjoyed  comparative  quiet,  the  se- 
dentary militia  doing  garrison  duty  until  3rd  August 
1812,  when  reinforcements  of  troops  arrived. 

Exciting  times  they  were,  those  warlike  days  of 
1812.  Some  of  the  Veterans  of  that  period,  still 
moving  among  us,  tell  with  kindling  eye,  of  the 
demonstrative  joy,  on  every  face  you  would  meet, 
when  the  Citadel  or  Q^rand  Battery  guns,  roared  out 
%  salute,  in  honor  of  the  victories  of  Ghateauguay 
— Beaver  Dam  —  Queenston  Heights  —  Chrysler's 
Farm;  and  of  the  sorrow  and  sympathy,  which 
Baarked  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
esteemed  and  well  remembered  soldier  Isaac 
Brock,  who  for  eight  years  had  dwelled  as  a  familiar 
spirit  in  their  midAt.  ^ 

i  Brigadier  General  Isaac  Brock  was  staitoned  with  his  Regiment, 
the  49th,  at  Quebec,  from  180t  to  July  IS  10,  when  Sir  ^mes  Craig 
•at  bin  tD  take  coroaaAd  of  the  iro^ps  in  Upper  CSaaada,  where  he 
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The  war  of  1812  which  extended  over  three  years 
1812-^3-14  furnishes  a  glorious  record,  for  the  diverse 
races,  who  inhabit  the  soil.  As  Col.  Oaffin,  truthfully 
observes,  "  its  souvenir  quickens  the  pulse  —  vibrates 
through  the  frame,  sumznoning  from  the  pregnant 
past,  memories  of  suffering  and  endurance,  and  of 
honorable  exertion."  The  people  of  Canada  at  large 
are  pjoud  of  the  men,  and  of  the  deeds,  and  of  the 
recollections  of  those  days.  Quebec  is  equally  proud 
of  her  worthies. 

War  had  been  declared  to  Great  Britain  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  18th  June  1812 — and  on  the  24th  the 

event  was  known  at  Quebec a  notification  was 

immediately  made  by  the  police,  that  all  American 
citizens  must  leave  Quebec  by  the  1st  July,  and  be 
out  of  the  limits  of  that  district  by  the  third  of  the 
same  month.  On  the  last  day  of  June  the  period  was 
extended  by  the  Governor's  Proclamation ;  fourteen 
days  were  allowed  to  such  Americans  as  were  in 
the  province,  as  they  were  principally  persons  who 
had  entered  it,  in  good  faith  and  in  the  ^  prosecution 
of  commercial  pursuits.  On  the  same  day,  proclama- 
tions issued  imposing  an  embargo  upon  the  shipping 
in  the  port  and  convoking  the  Legislature  for  the 

became  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Administrator  in  1811:  he  fell  at 
Queenston  Heights,  13lh  October  1812.  We  take  pleasure  in 
chronicling  even  the  merest  local  circumstance  connected  with  this 
remarkable  man,  so  longa  denzien  of  Quebec.  "  The  tall  old  bachelor,** 
says  our  friend,  Gol.  John  Sewell,  **  who  served  in  the  49th,  under 
Brock,  occupied  amongst  other  houses,  the  old  tenement  since  burnt 
down,  and  rebuilt  by  the  nuns,  at  the  corner  of  Garden  and  Parloir 
streets,  opposite  the  Ursuline  Chapel,  as  well  as  the  antique  dwelling 
— ^the  second  from  the  top  of  Fabrique  street,  now  occupied  by  Fisher 
and  Blouin,  sadlers.  The  gallant  Isaac  Brock  was  born  in  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  in  1769 — the  same  year  as  Napoleon  and  Wellington/* 
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16th  July.  *  A  curious  episode  of  this  war  was  the 
removal  to  Quebec  of  the  captive  American,  (Greneral) 
Winfield  Scott,  who  was  escorted  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  our  Quebec  Cavalry,  (Messrs.  Sheppard,  H. 
Q-owen,  John  Musson,)  to  the  building  then  owned  at 
Beauport,  by  Judge  DeBonne,  now  forming  part  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  he  was  released  when  peace 
was  proclaimed  and  lived  to  cull  laurels,  in  the 
war  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  in  1847. 

1  Christie's  EQstory  of  Canada,  Vol.  II. 
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8iH  John  Cope  Shkrbbookb,  1816.  —  Foundation  of  tbb  Quebec  Bank, 
1818.  —  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  1818.  —  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
1820.  —  Barl  of  Dalbousie,  1820.  — .  The  I^tebary  aud  Histori- 
cal Society,  J  824.  —  Monument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  1827. 

—  The  Pioneer  of  Atlantic  Steamers,  1831.  —  Cholera,  1832. 

—  Incorpohation  of  the  City,   1833.  —  Cholera,  1834.  —  The 
Insurrection  of  1837-8.  —  Lord  Durham,  1838. 

The  twenty-six  years  comprised  between  the  close 
of  the  American  war  and  the  reunion  of  the  two 
Provinces,  will  blend  in  our  annals  sduch  light  and 
shade.  Progress  had  to  fight  its  way,  against  civil 
discord — the  clang  of  arms — ^pariiamentary  feuds. 
Sounder  views  in  commerce,  gradually  prevailed.  In 
Montreal,  as  well  as  in  Quebec,  the  torpidity  of  the 
old  routine  was  giving  away.  Banks  ceased  to  be 
viewed  as  engines  of  commercial  firaud;  some  even 
dared  to  assert,  that  properly  managed,  they  ought 
to  turn  out  as  auxiliaries  to  trade.  Energetic  mem*- 
bers  of  the  mercantile  community  agit^d  in,  and 
out  of,  Pai^Uam^nt^. the  expediency  of  founding  suoh 
associations. 

17 
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Thus,  sprung  up  in  Montreal,  the  Montreal  Bank, 
in  1817  ;  the  year  after,  in  1818,  a  few  successful  St. 
Peter  street  merchants,  started  the  Quebec  Bank  ;  it 
was  regularly  incorporated  in  1821.  ^ 

In  June  1818,  Mr.  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  the  widow 
of  the  late  Brigadier  General  Montgomery,  applied  to 
Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke,  the  Governor  General  of 
Oanada,  for  leave  ^  to  transfer  his  uncle,  the  late 
General's  remains,  to  New- York.    Sir  John   Cope 

1  See  Quebec  Bahkf  in  second  part  of  volume. 

1  Montgomery's  Will  was  made  a  few  days  only  before  the  storming 
of  Quebec.  The  authenticity  of  this  document  is  attested  by  the 
signature  of  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is  still  in  existence,  though  the 
paper  is  yellow  and  worn,  after  a  hundred  years. 

*'  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  English  General  Carleton,  the  body  of 
Montgomery  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,*where  it  remained 
for  forty- three  years.  It  was  then  brought  to  Now  York  City,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  This  was  done  by  order  of 
Governor  Clinton,  in  the  summer  of  18 1 8. 

**  On  the  appointed  day.  Governor  Clinton  informed  Mrs.  Montgomery 
that  the  body  of  the  General  would  pass  down  the  Hudson.  After 
lying  in  state  in  Albany,  it  was  to  be  taken  to  New  York,  on  the 
steamboat  Richmond*  Mrs.  Montgomery,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  could 
watch  the  boat  pass  Montgomery  Place,  which  was  the  name  she  Lad 
given  to  the  estate  near  Barrytown. 

«  We  give  her  own  words  describing  the  moumftil  pageant  in  a 
letter  to  her  niece,  in  quaint  and  touching  terms  :^"  At  length." 
she  wrote.  **  They  came  by,  with  all  that  remained  of  a  beloved 
husband  who. left  me  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  a  perfect  being. 
Alas  I  how  did  he  return  ?  However,  gretifing  to  my  heart,  yet  to  my 
feelings,  every  pang  I  felt  was  renewed.  The  pomp  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  added  to  my  woe  when  the  steamboat  passed  with  slo^ 
and  solemn  movement  stopping  before  my  house,  the  troops  under 
arms,  the  Dead  March  from  the  muf!l«)d  drum,  the  mournful  music, 
the  splendid  coffin  canopied  with  crape  and  crowned  by  plvmes.  Yon 
may  conceive  my  anguish.  I  cannot  describe  it.  Such  voluntary 
honours  were  never  before  paid  to  an  individual  by  a  republic,  and 
to  Governor  Clinton's  munificence  much  in  owing."  The  body  was 
buried  in  St;  Paul's  Church  under  the  cenotaph  which  had  been 
erected  by  Congress  many  years  before." 
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Sherbrooke,  deputed  one  of  his  Aide-de-Camp,  Capt. 
Noah  Freer,  (subsequently  the  popular  Cashier's  of 
the  Quebec  Bank),  to  superintended  this  melancholy 
duty.  The  remains  were  accordingly  taken  up  by 
Mr.  James  Thompson,  from  the  grave  wherein,  he 
had  himself  seen  them  deposited  forty-three  years 
before,  and  confided  to  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Montgo- 
mery, for  removal  to  the  United  States. 

'Ship  building  became  quite  an  institution  in  1824 ; 
OUT  worthy  grand  fathers  were  at  that  time  much 
perplexed  about  a  Scotch  scheme,  to  build  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quebec,  two  mammoth  ships.  To  describ- 
ing these  leviathans,   we  shall  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  first  Napoleon  liked  to  compare  the  brightest 
— the  purest,  the  softest  of  all  sunshines  to  thM; 
x>f  the  Sun  which  dawned  on  Austerlitz,  on  the 
morn  of  his  celebrated  victory.  For  years,  to  a 
patriotic  Frenchman,  sunshine  in  all  its  beauty,  was 
Bummed  up  by  one  phrase,  Un  soleil  d Austerlitz. 

Quebecers,  the  year  of  grace  1824,  had  also  their 
Soleil  (F Austerlitz  —  a  cloudless  sky  to  solemnise 
a  victory — a  bloodless  one — the  triumph  of  skill 
over  matter,  the  realisation  of  a  scheme,  as  a  com* 
mercial  (we  dare  not  say,  a  naval)  venture,  of  startling 
magnitude,  due  like  thousands  of  others,  to  the 
inventive  brain  of  a  Scotchman 

Neilson's  Gazette  had  announced,  to  take  place  on 
the  28th  July  1824,  the  launching  of  a  colossal  ship 
— a  Great  Eastern,  in  fiact,  for  those  timos. 

^The  Columbus,  8,700  tons,  built  by  Mr.  A.  Woods, 
of  Glasgow,  fi>r  a  Scotch  company,  was  on  that 
morning,  to  glide  into  the  glad  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  from  Anse-du-Fort^  at  the  western  end  of 
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the  Island  of  Oiieans,  four  miles  from  the  city.  A 
halo  of  mystery  had  surrooiKled  the  oriigin,  and 
object)  of  the  big  ship.  Was  she  really  built,  to 
brave  for  yeara  the  tempests  of  the  deep  ?  or  was  ahe 
pnt  together  merely  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
great  "  herring  pond/'  to  be  then  broken  up  and 
thus,  cheat  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Oustoms,  of  their 
dues  on  square  pine,  and  oak  timber  ? 

On  that  auspicious  July  morning,  the  atmosphere 
was  a  marvel  of  limpidity.     To  this  fact,  all  testify. 

The  seven  steamers  in  port  had  each  its  livii^g 
load  of  curious  spectators.  Jovitdity  and  good  fellow^ 
ship  reigned  supreme  amongst  the  5^000  citizens, 
and  stmngers  from  other  cities,  attracted  to  the 
launch.  The  Malsham,  the  Swiftsure^  the  Sherbrooke^ 
the  Heroules,  &c.,  followed  by  one  hundred  boats, 
were  decked  out,  with  gay  flags,  and  bright  pen- 
nons. Levis,  on  the  opposite  shore,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, w^iS  dotted  with  excited  crowds,  watching  for 
the  signal 

Who  was  the  damsel  fair  who  on  that'  auspicious 
occasion,  smashed  the  bottle  of  sparklix^  wine  ? 
Alas  !  who. ? 

As  the  monster  ship  springs  to  the  arms  of  old 
ocean,  hark !  to  the  loyal  strains  of  the  Scotch  pibroch, 
from  the  Tlst  Highlanders,  located  on  the  deck  of 
the  SwifUure^  whilst  the  68th  Regiment  from  the 
beach,  struck  up  "  God  save  the  King." 

The  Oazetie  makes  mention  of  artists  from  afar, 
having  come  expressly  to  sketch  the  pageant.  This 
28th  July  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  our 
fethers,  half  a  century  ago :  a  red  letter  day  in  their 
:annals. 
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Scarcely  was  the  Columbus  *  afloat,  ere  her  mate 
the  Baron  of  Renfrew,  *  was  placed  on  the  stocks : 
she  was  launched  on  the  26th  Jnly  of  the  following 
year  (1825).  Neither  the  first  or  last  of  these  monster 
"  flat  batteanz  "  turned  out  a  success. 

After  being  towed  to  Bic,  by  the  steamer  Bercules^ 
the  Columbus  ran  aground  on  the  Betsiamis  shoals, 
and  had  to  throw  over  board  some  of  her  cargo, 
which  consisted  of  timber,  before  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  She  eventually  reached  England,  but  was 
lost  at  sea,  on  a  subsequent  voyage,  to  St.  John,  New- 
Brunswick. 

The  Baron  of  Renfrew  was  wrecked  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  floated  over  to  the  French 
coast. 

The  formation  of  "  The  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec,''  took  place  in  1824,.  originating  in 
the  patriotic  feeling  and  anxiety  for  the  honor  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Province,  which  characterised  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  its  noble  founder  and  patron.  One  of 
its  chief  promoters,  was  the  late  Dr.  John  Charlton 
Fisher,  L.L.D.,  heretofore  one  of  the  joint  Editors 
of  the   New-York  Albion — a  gentleman  of  refined 

1  Dimensions  of  the  Golumbue  :  3,690  tons. 

Length :  301  feet. 
Breadth :  50    *<    7  inches. 
Depth :      29    «    4       " 
She  carried  four  masts. 

1  Diioanslbns  of  the  Baron  of  Renfrew  :  5,$,88  tons. 

Length :  309  feet. 

Breadth:  60   " 

Depth  inside :  38   '< 

"      outside :        57    " 
Weight  of  anchor :  90  cwt. 
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literary  taste.  *  The  purposes  of  the  society  were^ 
by  an  address  to  the  public  issued  shortly  after 
its  institution,  declared  to  be,  the  investigation 
of  points  of  history  immediately  connected  with 
Canada. — "  To  discover  and  rescue  from  the  unsparing 
hand  of  time  the  records  which  yet  remain  of  the 
earliest  history  of  Canada,  To  preserve^  while  in  out 
power,  such  documents  as  may  be  found  amid  the 
dust  of  yet  unexplored  depositaries,  and  which  may, 
prove  important  to  general  history  and  to  the  parti- 
cular  history  of  this  province^  Men  of  learning  and 
taste  were  invited  to  joint  the  Society  and  did  joint 
in  considerable  number. 

1  At  a  meetiog  or  ihe  Society,  held  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  oq 
Monday,  the  15th  March,  1824,  by-laws  were  agreed  upon  and  tha 
following  officers  named  :  Founder  and  Patron— His  Excellency  the 
Earl  of  Oalhousie,  G.  C.  B.  &  C;  President,  His  Excellency  Sir  Francis 
Nathaniel  Burton,  K.  G.  G.;  Vice-Presidents,  Chief  Justice  Sewell  and 
Yalli^res  de  St.  Real,  Esq.:  ReconJ in g •Secretary,  William  Green^ 
Esq.;  Treasurer  and  Rncording-Secretary,  John  G.  Fisher,  Esq.; 
L.  L.  D.  In  1829,  it  amalgamated  with  *'  The  Society  for^  the  Encour- 
agemenl  of  Arts  and  Trades,"  founded  in  1827,  chiefly  hy  French 
Canadians  of  distinction. 

On  the  5th  October,  1831,  the  Society  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  :  we  then  find  amongst  its  members,  the  eliU  of  our  Quebec 
Society, — The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  ^ir  Jarat*s  Kempt,  T.  C.  Aylwin, 
Capt.  W.  Bayfield,  Hy.  Black,  Col.  J.  Bouchette.  R.  S.  M.  Bouchette, 
Jos.  Bouchetle,  Judge  Burton,  John  Caldwell,  R.  E.  Caron,  A.  W. 
Cochrane,  Dominick  Daly.  Messire  Jer6me  Demers,  R.  D'Estimauville, 
W.  B.  Felton,  J.  G.  Fisher,  F.  X.  Garneau,  Ls.  Gugy,  John  Hall^ 
Andr^R^mi  Hamel,  Jos.  Hamel,  Jas.  Harkness,  Wm.  Kemble,  Jas  U. 
Kerr,  Pierre  Laforce,  Louis  Lagueux,  Pierre  de  Salles  Laterri^re,  Hy. 
LeMesurier,  W.K.  McCord,  Roderick  McKenzie,  Jos.  Morrin,  Geo.  J. 
Mountain,  F.-X.  Pereault,  Jos.  Frs.'Pereault,  Francis  Ward  Primrose, 
Wm  Price,  Randolph  J.  Routb,  William  Sax,  Jonathan  Sewell^ 
William  Sheppard,  Revd.  Ghs.  Jas.  Stewart,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese ; 
Revd.  Joseph  Signay,  Andrew  Stuart,  Jean  Thomas-Taschereau,  Jos. 
Rf^mi  Valli^res,  George  Vanfelson,  N.  F.  Belleau,  Geo.  Usbome^ 
Gustavus  Wicksteed,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilkie,  cum  muiiii  aliis. 
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Hawkins  observes  that  the  idea  of  erecting  a  mo- 
nument to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then 
Governor  General,  by  a  perusal  of  the  letter  of  M. 
de  Bougainville,  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  inscription  for 
an  intended  monument  to  be  erected  at  Quebec,  to 
the  memory  of  Montcalm  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  answer  of  Lord  Chatham,  speaking 
no  doubt  the  sentiments  of  the  youthful  Monarch 
George  III,  was  conceived  in  the  most  generous 
spirit.  The  marble  slab  with  the  inscription  was 
engraved,  and  shipped  for  Canada ;  but  the  vessel 
never  reached  her  destination. 

On  the  1st  November  1827,  Lord  Dalhousie,  called 
a  meeting  at  the  St.  Lewis  castle  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  to  the  means  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  "Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened  at  the  meeting,  and  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  respectable  assemblage  of 
spectators.  The  work  was  commenced  by  John 
Philipps,  the  btiilder,  in  the  following  spring,  and 
the  subscriptions,  which  amounted  to  $2,000,  being 
inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses,  the  liberality  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  supplied  the  rest.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  the  8th  September  1828,  by  Lord  Dalhou- 
sie. On  the  15th  November  1827,  the  first  stone 
had  been  laid  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  masonic 
honours,  B.  W.  Grand  Master  Claude  D6n6chaud, 
Seignior  of  Berthier,  supported  by  R.  W.  Dy.  Thos. 
Oliva,  on  his  right  and  P.  Dy.  G.  James  Thompson, 
on  his  left,  with  two  grand  deacons  heading  the  pro- 
cession. 
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The  apex  or  c^p  Btone  wiets  placed  on  the  eummit 
aTew  mtiixites  after  eight  o'clock  in  the' mormng ; 
the  ceremony  of  tapping  it  with  the  mallet  wa« 
performed  by  the  Barl's  nephew  and  A.  D.  C,  Cap*. 
Fox  Manle  of  the  79th,  as  proxy*  for  the  noble  Eari, 
'v^^ho  that  day  etnbatked  for  England. 

The  plan  and  eletatioft  of  the  IntenAed  ii^ntl- 
meiit,  desiglied  and  executed  by  Capt.  Tonng,  7S& 
Highlanders,  Was  presented  to  Lady  Dalhousie. 

The  ceremony  finished  with  a  feu  de  j'oie  frOtei 
the  garrison,  after  Which  the  Begiment  presented 
atms,  the  Bandir  playing  the  National  ait.  Three 
British  cheerb  then  rent  the  air,  given  by  the  troops 
and  spectators  to  the  memory  of  Britifdi  valor  and 
French  gaiantry.  Menacing  ruin,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1869  with  the  same  materials  and  in  the  v«ry  same 
form  as  before.  The  expenses  of  Ihis  rteconrtructioilL 
were  defrayed  by  subscriptions,  aaid  these  being  in- 
afafficient,  our  fellow  townsman  Henry  Fry,  Esquire, 
generously,  supplied  what  was  wanted. 

This  monument,  is  strictly  classical  in  the  propor- 
tions of  every  part.  To  the  fop  of  the  surbase  h 
fidxteen  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  rests  the 
«farcophagus,  seven  feet,  eight  inches  high.  The  obe- 
lisk measures  forty-two  feet  eight  inches  and  the 
rtpel  two  feet  olie  inich,  making  in  the  whole  sixty- 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  dimensions  of  the 
obelisk  at  the  base  are  six  feet  by  fotlf  feet  eight 
inches,  tapeiing  conically  to  the  apex,  when  the 
sides  are  diminifehed  to  thi'ee  feet  two  inches  by 
two  feet  five  inches.  A  most  curious  feature  of 
the  pageant  was  th^  procession,  led  by  French  Cana- 
dian Worshij^ful  Freemasons; 
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The  following  inscription,  composed  by  Dr.  Fisher, 
is  carved  on  the  front  of  the  sarcophaguis : 

MOETEM.   VIBTUS,   COMMUNEM. 

FAHAM.  HISTOEIA. 

MONUMENTUM.  POSTEEITAS, 

DEDIT. 

On  the  rear  is  the  following,  altered  from  that 
which  was  inscribed  upon  the  plate  deposited  with 
the  foundation  stone : 

HtlJUSCS 
MONTBCKNTr  IN  VIROKUlf  ILLOSTRXJH  MtMORlAll, 

WOLFE  ET  MONTGAL.M, 

FUNOAMBNTUM  P.  C. 

GBOBGiUS  COMES  DE  DAUIOUSIE; 

I?f  SfPTBTCTRIONALIS  AMfiAlCiB  PARTIBUS 

▲D  DUrrANNOS  PERTINVNTXBUS 

8UMMAM  REAUN  AOMIMISTRANS; 

op6s  per  xultos  annos  pr^tbrmissdm, 

QUID  l>T3CI  E6REG10  CONVE^lEIinOS  ? 

AUCTORITATE  PROROVENS,  EXIUPLO  SriHDLARS^ 

MDKIFKEBNTIA  POVBNB. 

A    8.  MDCCCXXVII. 

GEORGIO  IV.  BRITANAIARUU  RE6E. 

On  tile  north  side  of  the  sarcopfaa^UB,  looking  to 
the  country,  is  the  sipaple  word  "  Montcalm,"  in 
large  characters;  and  on  the  oppofldte  side,  that 
towards  the  rivet  by  which  he  reached  the  scene  of 
his  glorious  victory  and  death,  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  "  Wolfe." 

The  following  lines  were  written  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  monument,  the  Latin 
tetraatick  by  (Dr.  Fisher)  the  author  of  the  prize 
inacripticm : 

WOLFB— MONTCALU 

HaVD  ACIB8  EADBR — AST  EADEM  FATALIS  ARENA*— 

COMHtRlS  VIRTUS — ATQVE  PERENRB  DECVS— 

YICTRIX  CAVSA  PARBIf  HERITIS  ET  VICTA  FAVOREM 

YINDICAT — ^iBTBRMUM  VIVERE  FAMA  DROIT. 
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Five  years  previous  to  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
of  the  Sirius  and  the  Great  WesierUy  a  Quebec  craft 
had  steamed  to  England. 

**  The  steamer  Rot/al  William,  of  1,370  tons,  built 
at  Quebec,  by  a  company  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  at  a  cost  of  <£1 6,000,  to  run  between  this 
port  and  Halifax,  touching  at  Miramichi  and  the 
other  intermediate  ports,  commenced  her  first  trip  in 
August,  (1831.)  She  continued  running  for  the  pre- 
sent and  ensuing  year,  but  the  enterprize  not  turning 
out  profitable,  although  encouraged  by  legislative  aid, 
was  finally  abandonned.  "  ^ 

The  first  steamship  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  was  drafted  by  George  Black,  at  Anse-des-^ 
M^es,  in  the  shipyard  of  Messrs.  Shephard  & 
Campbell.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
McDougall,  a  nati ve  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  Having 
failed  to  sell  her  in  England,  Capt.  MacDougall,  took 
her  to  Spain  and  sold  her  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
at  that  time  at  war.  Capt.  MacDougall  retained  com- 
mand of  her,in  providing  that  Government  with  provi- 

1  M.  SteveDSon  was  the  agent  for  this  vessel— she  was  towed  to 
Montreal  to  receive  the  machinery  and  engines  made  by  Bennet  ani 
Henderson,  St.  Mary's  Foundry.  Whilst  in  Halifax,  the  Royal  Wil- 
liam was  repeatedly  visited  by  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enquire  every  particular  regarding  her  speed,  sea  qualities 
consumption  of  fuel ;  carefully  noting  down  all  the  information 
obtained,  **  which  (says  Mr.  J.  G.  Danler,  2nd  Engineer  on  board,) 
doubtless  enabled  him  to  eslablishe  the  magnificent  fleet  of  ocean 
steamships  that  still  bear  his  name." 

**  The  steams  Royal  William  Q\7  tons  burthen,  and  276  horse-power, 
sailed  from  this  port  (Liverpool)  to  New-York,  with  passengers  only, 
July  5th,  and  returned  August  19th,  her  outward  passage  was  perform- 
ed in  19  days,  and  her  homesward  in  14}  days.  This  vessel  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  steamer  from  this  Port  .to  cross  the  Atlantic." 

(From  the  Annals  of  Liverpool,  as  printed  in  Gore's  Directory.) 
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sions;  after  the  war  was  over,  he  ^turned  to  England, 
where  he  taughtnavigation.  In  1847,he  left  England 
for  Canada  and  settled  at  Quebec.  Oapt.  MacDougall 
died  here  in  1858  or  1854  and  was  buried  in  Mount 
Hermon  Cemetery.  The  following  letter  adressed  to 
the  late  Eobert  Christie,  Esq.,  the  historian,  by  Capi 
MacDougall,  in  1853,  throws  much  light  on  this 
Modern  Argo,  ^  The  model  of  this  Pioneer  Steamer, 

I  1  Saixte  Poyb,  lO/A  August,  1853. 

Roberl  Christie,  Esq.,  M.  P,  P. 

Obar  8ir, — I  lately  fouDd  some  papers  eonnected  with  the  Royal 
William  steamer,  which  brought  to  my  recollection  my  promise  to 
furnish  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  her  history  while  I  was  attached  to 
her,  from  the  19lh  of  April,  1833,  to  the  first  of  January,  1838. 

I  took  charge  of  her  at  Sorel  after  she  was  sold  by  Sheriffs  sale, 
from  Gapt.  Nicolas,  and  was  employed  during  the  month  of  May, 
towing  vessels  from  Grosse-Isle,  and  afterwards  made  a  voyoge  to 
Gaspd,  Pictou,  Halifax,  and  Boston  in  the  United  States,  being  the 
first  British  steamer  that  entered  that  port.  On  my  return  to  Quebec, 
(be  owners  decided  on  sending  her  to  London  to  be  sold,  and  I  left  for 
XiOndon,  via  Pictou,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  was  detained  at 
Pictou  until  the  18th,  repairing  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  receiv- 
ing coals. 

I  then  started  for  London,  and  was  about  twenty  days  on  the  pas- 
sage, having  run  six  or  seven  days  with  the  larboard  engine,  in  conse* 
quence  of  Ihe  starboard  engine  being  disabled,  and  was  detained  at 
different  times,  about  a  week  laying  too,  repairing  the  boilers,  which 
had  become  very  leaky. 

About  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  Royal  William  was  sold  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Wildes  &  Go  ,  (the  agents  to  whom  she  was  consigned,) 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  the  ship  owner  of  Radcliff,  through  Messrs. 
Wilcox  &  Anderson,  for  £10,000  sterling,  and  chartered  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  to  take  out  troops  for  Don  Pedro's  service,  and 
on  my  arrival  in  Lisbon  offered  to  them  for  sale,  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
but  rejected  by  their  admiral,  Count  Cape  Saint  Vincent,  the  present 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

I  then  returned  to  London  with  invalids  and  disbanded  soldiers 
from  Don  Pedro's  service,  and  laid  her  up  off  Deptford  Victualling 
OQQce.    In  July,  I  reoeivf  d  orders  to  fit  her  oat  to  run  between  Oporto 
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was  recently  presented  to  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  and  is  an  view  at  the  rooms. 

**  Those  persons  who  remember  Quebec  ill  the  jBrst 
outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  1882,  mu||t  be  growing  old, 
and  their  number  every  year  diminishing,  but  some 
there  are  still  living,  who  retain  a  vivid  memory  of  that 
season  of  dread.  On  the  8th  June,  of  that  year,  a  fearful 
rumour  prevaded  the  city :  it  was  currently  stated, 
though  the  city  Press  took  care  to  deny  it,  that  pne 
of  the  passengers,  an  emigrant,  of  the  Srig  Camc&s, 
from  Dublin,  and  recently  detained  in  quaramtine,  at 
Grosse-Isle,  had  expired "  in  a  boarding  house,  of 
one  fi>oche,  in  Ghamplain  street^  of  asiatic  cholera. 


and  Liftboo,  and  made  ono  trip  l>etwQeii  thMe\porte  to  Cadiz  ferspaoia 
for  the  Portuguese  Goverauient,  and  on  ny  return  to  Lisbon,  I  received 
orders  to  dispose  of  her  to  the  Spanish  GeYernment,  through  tba 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Don  EvaoslOB  Castor  de  Perez,  which 
was  corapieted  on  the  1 0th  September,  1834 ;  her  name  was  changed  to 
Ysabel  Segundav  being  the  'QM  war  steamer  the  Spajoiards  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  Commodore  Henry  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board  aa 
GoaBwdore  of  the  first  class,  and.Coaunander  in  Chief  of  the  British 
Auxiliary  Steaai  Squadron  to  be  employed  on  the  north  Coast  of  Spain 
against  Don  Carlos.  I  joined  the  Spanish  serviee  under  him  with  the 
rudt  and  pay  of  a  commander,  but  with  a  special  agreement  by  which 
I  was  guaranteed  £600  sterling  per  annum,  and  under  a  contract  to 
supply  the  squadron  with  proftsions  from  Lisbon*  We  proceeded  to 
the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  about  (he  laUer  part  of  1834,  returned  to 
Ore vesend  for  the  purposo  of  deliveriiig  her  up  to  the  British 
Goverament  to  be  converted  into  a  war  steamer  at  their  dock  yard ; 
the  crew  and  officers  were  transferred  to  thoj  Royal  Tar,  char* 
tared  and  armed  as  a  war  steamer^  with  six  long  thirty-lwo  pounders, 
and  named  the  Reyna  Governadoza.  the  name  intended  for  City  of 
Bdinburg  steamer  whch  was  chartered,  and  then  fUUng  up  as-  a  war 
steamer,  to  form  part  of  the  squadron.  When  completed,  she  relieved 
the  Reyal  Tar.  and  took  her  name. 
The  Isabel  Segunda,  when  completed  at  Sheeraess  dock  yard^  took 
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Fifty-six  persons  died  of  cholera  in  this  one  house 
daring  the  season  of  1832.  It  was  farther  rumored 
that  the  pla^^e-ship^  had  lost  on  her  long  pas- 
sage, forty4wo  souls,  amongst  the  emigrants  she 
conveyed  to  Canada.  Next  day,  seven  deaths 
occurred ;  the  city  Press  had  to  announce  the  dread- 
ful news  and  warn  the  citizens. 

That  year  some  80,000  Irish  emigrants  were 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  in  sailing  vessels,  the  pas. 
sage  lasting  from  four  to  twelve  weeks. 

"  Never  since  the  days  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 

out  General  Alava,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  General  Kvansand 
the  most  of  his  etalf  offieers  to  Saint  Andero^  and  aftarwacds  to  Saint 
SebasUea,  haYipg  hoisted  the  oommodore's  broad  pennant  again  at 
8aini  Aadero,  and  vas  aXkerwards  employed  in  cruizing  between  that 
port  and  Fuenti  Arabia,  and  acting  in  concert  with  the  Legion 
against  Don  Garloa,  until  the  time  of  their  servioe  expired  in  1837. 
tthe  was  then  sent  to  Portsmouth  -with  a  part  of  those  dnehargad 
liom  the  service  and  from  thenee  she  was  taken  to  Xiondon,  and 
detained  in  the  city  canal  by  Commodore  Henry,  until  the  claims  of 
the  officers  and  crew  on  the  Spanish  Government  were  settled  ;  this 
was  ultimately  accomplished  by  bills,  and  the  officers,  and  orew 
disehacged  Irom  the  Spanish  serviee,  abput  tb»  latter  end  of  1837, 
and  the  IsaJbal  fi^gunda-delirared  up  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and 
after  havlBg  her  engines  repaired,  returned  to  Spain  and  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  Bordeaux  in  France  to  have  her  hull  repaired.  But 
on  being  surveyed  it  was  found  that  the  timbers  were  so  .mueh 
decayed,  that  it  was  decided  lo  build  a  new  vessel  to  receive  the 
eoginas,  which  was  built  there  and  called  by  the  same  name,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  Royal  Steam  Navy  of  Spain,  while  her  predecessor 
was  converted  into  a  hulk  at  Bordeaux.  She  is  Justly  entitled  to  be 
aonsiderad  the  first  steamer  thai  Grossed  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  hairing 
steamed  the  whole  way  across,  while  the  Savannah  American  steam 
tbJap,  which  crossed  in  1822  to  Liverpool  and  Petersburg;  sailed  the 
moat  part  of  the  way  going  and  returning. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

Jo9ic  McDouoAAL. 
{GbfMie's  iliMt,.of*Ganada  Vol.  V,  P.  362.) 
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had  the  city  witnessed  such  scenes  of  terror,  sorrow 
and  suffering.  Instead  of  the  boom  of  cannon,  the 
crash  of  balls,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  there 
was  the  noiseless  progress  of  a  destroyer  that  the 
stoutest  walls  and  the  most  watchful  sentries  were 
alike  powerless  to  keep  out.  Instead  of  the  rush  of 
blood  and  the  moans  of  those  dying  of  mortal 
wounds,  received  in  battle  with  mortals  like  them- 
selves, there  were  groans  and  cries  from  thos^ 
suffering  torture  from  blows  from  an  unseen  foe,  as 
swift  and  sure  and  far  harder  to  ward  off,  than  sword 
or  bullet. 

^^  As  the  pestilence  spread,  it  gradually  assumed  the 
fearful  features  that  so  appal  us  in  the  old  chronicles 
of  the  plague,  in  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere. Properly  made  coffins,  and  regular  orthodox 
funeral  rites,  were,  in  most  cases,  per  force,  dis- 
pensed with  ;  instead,  wide  and  deep  trenches  were 
dug  and  in  these  were  placed  the  dead,  cased  in 
boxes  roughly  made  of  unplaned  boards  nailed  to- 
gether. They  were  laid  tier  on  tier  and  when  full, 
were  covered  with  earth.  One  undoubted  case  of 
premature  interment  there  was,  and  in  such  a  time 
of  excitement,  there  might  have  been  others,  God 
alone  knoweth. 

**  Persons  who  could  do  so,  left  the  city,  in  many 
cases  only  to  find,  that  the  poison  of  the  disease  was 
already  in  their  systems  and  died,  in  what  they 
fondly  hoped  would  be  a  safe  refuge. " 

The  poorer  class  of  emigrants  were  peculiar 
sufferers  from  the  cholera.  From  over  crowding 
and  want  of  ventilation  and  comforts,  many  were 
attacked  With  the  disease  immediately  on  landing 
and  died. 
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It  is  very  sad  to  think  of  these  poor  people, 
cheered  perhaps  under  the  grief  of  leaving  home  and 
friends,  by  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  country  and 
more  prosperity  in  the  new  land  that  had  fallen  to 
their  lot,  than  in  the  old,  and  then  merely  to  cross 
the  wide  Atlantic,  to  find  a  grave. 

In  some  cases  whole  families  of  emigrants  were 
swept  off ;  in  others,  only  the  parents  were  taken, 
and  little  children  too  young  to  do  anything  for  their 
support  were  left,  in  a  strange  land,  to  charity ; 
charitable  aid  however  was  neither  feint,  nor  stinted 
these  poor  little  orphans,  after  a  brief  period  of 
desolation,  were  transferred  to  respectable  and  com- 
fortable homes ;  their  tndning,  education  and 
out-set  in  life  was  probably  far  better  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  their  parents  lived. 

The  hospital  in  Quebec  was  filled  to  overflowing ; 
the  medical  officers  attached  to  it  had  a  trying  time 
and  the  unavoidable  hard  work  ^  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  "anxiety  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
proper  nurses  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them. 

Even  the  high  wages  offered  failed  to  tempt  many, 

1  Our  old  friend,  Dr.  R.Von  IfiQand,  who  was  then  atteDding  the  St. 
John  suburb  Cholera  hospital,  which  with  its  canvas  lents,  stood 
on  the  vacant  lot  close  to  the  R.  G.  Church  in  St.  John  suburbs  is  built, 
informs  us  that  for  him  these  duties  for  two  weeks  occupied  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  those  of  the  night  as  well ;  that  though  he  snatched 
a  few  hours  of  sleep,  when  nature  gave  out,  he  had  not  removed  his 
boots,  during  this  period  and  when  he  did,  the  flesh  adhered  to  the  sole 
leather.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Judge  Tachereau,  he  tells  c  f 
his  confrere,  Or.  Pereault.  who  persisted  one  evening,  to  go  and  dine 
with  a  fi'iend,  on  fVesh  salmon,  inspite  of  his  warring.  Anxious,  next 
morning,  to  know  why  Dr.  Pereault,  was  not  at  his  post  as  usual,  he 
sent  to  enquire,  and  was  told,  he  had  died  in  the  night,  and  had  then, 
been  an  hour  buried. 
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and  of  those  who  did  engage,  some  would  leave  on 
the  evening  of  their  first  day.  ^  Indeed,  this  practioe 
became  so  common  that,  at  last,  the  Gommi&sioners  of 
the  hospital  made  a  rule,  that  no  nurse  was  to  he  paid 
until  the  evening  of  the  third  day ;  in  spite  of  this, 
cases  were  known  of  nurses  leaving  on  the  evenuog 
of  the  second  day,  preferring  to  lose  their  wages 
altogether  than  to  stay  another  twenty-fours  hours, 
amid  the  fatigue,  and  witnessing  the  dreadful 
suffering  that  surrounded  them  ou  all  sides. 

Quebec  has  been  visited  six  times  by  the  aaiatic 
scourge :  a  rapid  glance  at  the  number  of  victims 
each  year,  from  the  time  when  the  city,  in  1832,  had 
neither  drainage,  nor  pure  water  to  the  year  1862, 
when  those  much  needed  improvements  had  taken 
place,  exhibits  the  gradual  moderation  of  the  disease* 
In  1854,  the  cholera  was  confijied  chiefly  to  the 
emigrants  who  landed  in  crowds  on  our  shores,  and 
attained  the  figure  of  800  fatal  cases.  We  etubjoin  the 
lamentable  record  of  1832. 

1  The  folio wlDg  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  soourgsa. 

1832.  Deaths.    1832.  Deaths. 

June  9 6.       June  21 1-22. 

"  10 7.  "    22 :...      70. 

•*     lilt... •..••••%•  ••••••  *v.  &«••.•••«••..••.•••.         To, 

"  12 77.  "  24.. 34. 

"  13 ^- 70.  "  25 ^  S3. 

"  14.... M 92.  "  26 49. 

"  15 143.  "  27 40. 

"  16. 120.  "  28 ^..  31. 

*•  17  .«••..•••  •«•••••••  97.  "  29.....M.*  ••« 38. 

"  18 108.  "  30 33. 

'*      19    .•.••••*  Mf......  It*.  vUfj      1  .........   ••  .....a  vl. 

"  -20 ••«.,•,••*.. .*«...      U7.  "     2.«— .«••-• .MM      21. 
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Oholera  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  following 
4ateSy  and  furnishes  the  following  figures  : 

8  June  1832 ^ 3451 

7  July  1834 ., 2509 

4   "  t«49 « 1185 

—  Jnne  1851 ^ ^ ^ , 280 

25  Sept  1852 145 

20  June  1854 803 

8368 

The  first  case  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Quebec  in 
1849,  was  one  McGill,  a  shoemaker,  in  Champlain 
street,  who  died  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  first  case  of  Cholera  in  1851,  was  a  German 
gentleman  from  New-York,  who  died  at  Swords' 
Hotel,  St.  Louis  street,  now  the  St.  Louis  Hotel. 

In  1852,  a  man  named  Knight,  a  laborer,  on  board 
the  ship  Advance^  from  New-Tork,  was  the  first  case. 

In  1854,  it  was  the  Glenmanna,  who  brought  the 
disease  to  the  Grosse  Isle  Quarantine  Station,  whence 
the  John  Howe/Is  transported  it  into  the  city. 

In  1832,  1834  .and  1854  Aisiatic  Cholera  was 
brought  into  Canada,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  via 
Quebec;  and  m  1849,  1851,  and  1852,  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  instances,  travelling 
from  East  to  West,  striking  at  Quebec  first ;  and  in 
the  latter,  the  reverse :  attacking  Quebec  last.  ^ 

t  The  laols  oosnected  witt  Asiatic  Gbolert  have  been  contributed 
by  I>r.  Marsden.  Many  of  them  have  been  published  already  and 
1^11  be  found  in  an  ^'Essay  en  the  'corUa§ionf  infeetioHf  pariabilily 
<md  communietMUy  of  4fie  Asiatic  Cholera  in  its  relations  to  Qua- 
rantinef  with  a  history  of  its  ori^iin  and  course  in  Canada,  from  1832, 
^y  W.  Marsden,  A.M.,  M.D  ,ex  Pres.  CoL  Phys.  and  Surg.  Lower  Cana- 
da; ex  President  (fanadian  MediteU  Association,  Dominion  of  Canada: 
4hn,  Fel.  Medico.;  M.  Soc.  Land. ;  Cor.  Pel,  Med,  Soc.  Lond.  Hon.  Fel. 
Med.  Soc.  and  L.  Nat.  Hist.  Series  ;  Hon.  Fel.  Med,  Cfiir.  Soe  N.  York; 
€».  FsL  Obsl.  Soc.  Edingburg,  and  many  others. 

IS 
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In  the  universal  alarm,  there  were  many  laudable 
instances  of  moral  courage  and  fearless  derotion, 
amongst  our  medical  men.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able 
to  point,  amongst  the  Physicians  who  daily  risked 
their  lives  in  the  hospitals,  to  the  names  of  those 
a  kind  Providence  has  still  spared  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  The  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  then  as  now 
claimed  Drs.  Yon  Iffland,  Marsden,  Lyons,  Douglas  ; 
others  equally  devoted,  Dr.  Morrin,  Painchaud,  Tes- 
sier,  Andrews,  Blanchette,  Leslie,  Pereault,  Parent. 
O'Callaghan  have  gone  to  there  long  rest. 

Brigands,  of  high  and  low  degree,  in  1836-7,  had 
found  in  the  crown  prosecutor.  Her  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-General, Kichard  Ogden,  a  most  uncompromising 
foe.  Not  a  citizen  in  Quebec,  in  the  summer  of  1837, 
but  would  have  voted  him  a  statue  of  vast  dimen- 
sions,  for  expediting,  well-ironed,  in  a  vessel  (the 
Brig  Ceres,  Capt.  Squire)  for  Van  Dieman's  land^ 
nineteen  of  the  biggest  rascals  Quebec  could  muster 
in  those  days. 

Ever  since  1882,  a  skilfully  organized  gang  of  house 
breakers,  and  murderers,  infested  the  suburbs  of 
Quebec,  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  green 
woods  of  Cap  Souge.  Mysterous  robberies  were 
repeated,  accompanied  with  murder,  sacrilege  and 
other  heinous  crimes.    No  clue  existed. 

First,  in  1882,  came  the  news  from  Goose  Island  of 
the  foul  murder  of  two  young  Englishmen,  formerly 
in  the  navy,  who  had  fitted  up  yessels,  to  raise 
anchors  lost  in  the  St.  Lawrence :  the  Griffith  brothers. 
Next  fell,  crpelly  butchered,  Oapt.  Sivrac,  the  keeper 
of  a  small  light  house  in  the  Richelieu,  near  Pointe 
Platon.  An  old  lady  living  in  the  St.  Helen  street, 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  wa»  robbed  of  her  valuables,  the 
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house  thieves  having  first  rapped  her  up,  as  well  as 
her  maid  servant,  in  a  carpet  and  stowed  her  in  the 
cellar ;  Mr.  H.  Atkinson's  iron  chest  was  next 
abstracted  at  night  from  his  office,  in  St.  James  street, 
and  found  empty  on  a  sand  bank,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  St.  Oharles ;  the  Beauport  Church  was  shortly 
after  rifled  of  its  sacred  va^tes,  poor  box,  &c. ;  and  the 
simple-minded,  innocpnt  old  beadle  sent  to  jail,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  gentlemanly  captain  of  the 
band,  that  night,  an  unsuspected  inmate  of  the 
presbytere^  as  the  guest  of  M*  Is  Curi. 

The  mo6t  startling  robbery  of  all,  was  that  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  February  1835,  at  the 
'*  Congregation  "  Church,  on  the  Esplanade,  near 
the  National  SchooL  The  chalices,  crucifixes,  &c., 
stolen  were  sent  to  Bronghton  and  then  brought  back 
to  Cape  Rouge  woods  (as  appeared  in  evidence) 
where  they  were  melted  down  in  crucibles.  This 
capped  the  climax.  At  last  the  long  suspected  captain 
of  this  nefarious  association,  Mr.  William  C— -  of  St. 
Soch,  lumber  merchant,  was  arrested  as  .well  as  his 
guilty  associates,  Waterworth,  G-agnon,  Mathieu, 
Knox,  Norris,&c.  Water  worth,  a  ypung  man  less  har- 
dened, turned  King's  evidence ;  the  murderous  crew 
were  tried,  convicted  and  transported  in  1887; 
nineteen  convicts  in  all  left  for  Van  Dieman's  lan4. 
Quebec  began  to  breath  in  peace. 

The  Capital  of  the  ProvinGe*-*-<^  rather  its  House 
of  Assembly,  in  1887,  and  for  years  past,  had  been 
the  head-quarters  of  political  discontent.  Sooi« 
remarkable  men,  at  that  period,  had  the  ear  of  the 
people ;  Louis- Joseph  Papineau,  daily  entranced  ex- 
cited audiences  by  the  magic  of  his  oratory — a  king 
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of  men  was  he.  The  halls  of  the  Assembly  rang  with 
the  denunciations  of  the  brilliant  Andrew  Stuart, 
the  defender  of  British  rights,  whilst  his  gifted  bro- 
ther Sir  James  Stuart  (for  many  years  our  Chief 
Justice),  thundered  against  the  tyranny  of  a  privi- 
leged bureaucracy ;  and  the  upright  and  wise  John 
Neilson,  sought  justice  without  attempting  to  pro- 
duce rebellion.  Quebec  had,  crowds  of  patriots  of 
divers  aims  and  different  nationalities.  Mr.  Papi- 
neau  continued  his  stirring  appeals  until  a  breach 
so  wide  had  taken  place,  that  a  resort  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable.  Notwithstanding  the  frenzy  which  seiz- 
ed hold  of  many  mindif,  there  was  no  "  rising  "  here. 
The  good  fiense  of  the  people,  supplemented  by  the 
display  of  bristling  cannons  on  the  walls  and  the 
numerous  bayonets  on  the  citadel,  saved  the  city 
from  the  lamentable  scenes,  witnessed  in  the  district 
of  Montreal.  From  this  insurection,  sprung  reform  and 
Responsible  Government. 

Elsewhere,  I  have  described  the  "  Volunteer  days 
ofl887.8.  "1 

There  never  was  as  grand  a  display  of  vice-regal 
pomp,  military  and  naval  pageantry  at  Quebec  ; 
never  were  the  Chdteau  Levies^  receptions  and  balls 
more  decorously  attended  (the  Windsor  ceremonies 
having  been  this  year  introduced) ;  never  was  our 
far-stretching  port  studded  in  such  profusion,  with 
the  panoply  of  naval  warfare,  since  the  flag  of  Bri- 
tain floats  on  our  waters,  as  during  the  summer 
of  1888.  On  the  27th  May,  of  that  year,  there 
liad  landed,  at  the  Queen's  wharf,  amidst  admiring 
4^rowds,  one  of  England's  proudest  noblemen,  the 

^  Bee  Mapie  Uives.    New  series  1873,  page  252. 
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Earl  of  Durham  ^  from  H.  M.  S.  Hastings,  74,  es- 
corted by  stately  line  of  battle  ships,  frigates,  gun- 
boats, steamships,  &c.  The  great  Earl  had  for  his 
guard  of  honor,  some  of  the  Queen's  household 
troops,  the  G-renadiers  and  Coldstream  Guards,  &c. ; 

4  On  the  17th  May  1838,  the  remainder  of  the  Coldstream  guards 
landed  from  the  Edinbwgh,  74,  and  marched  to  the  Citadel  Barracks. 
<See  Gazette,  l8th  May.) 
On  the  2lBt  May,  H.  M.  Ship  Racehorse,  18,  IW)m  Bermuda. 

"  •«  H.  M.     "    Pique,  Capt  Boxer. 

In  port  at  the  same  time,  H.  M.     **    Malabar,  74. 

The  Quebec  Gaselte  of  28th  May  1838,  thus  describes  the  arrival  of 
the  Rarl  of  Durham  and  suite,  on  the  27th :  Her  Majesty's  ship 
•Hastings,  74,  arrived  yesterday,  .having  on  board  the  Bight  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  Governor  General  of  British  North  America,  the 
Countess  of  Durham,  family  and  suite. 

The  streets  and  wharves  were  immediately  crowded  with  the  inha- 
bitants, in  the  expectation  of  His  Excellency's  landing.  At  one  o'clock 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  seemed  to  be 
collecting  in  the  lower-town ;  the  following,  we  believe,  is  a  correct 
list  of  the  pafsengers  of  the  Hastings : 

Earl  and  Countess  of  Durham  and  family, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellice,  Miss  Balfour, 

Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Chief-Secretary, 

Mr.  Turton,  Legal  adviser. 

The  Hon.  B.  P.  Bouverie,  \ 

Mr.  Arthur  Buller,  v  Attach^. 

Mr.  Bushe,  j 

Hon.  Frederick  Villiers,  Capt.  Ponsonby,  Hon.  C.  A.  Dillon,  Frederick 

Cavendish,  Esq  ,  Sir  John  Doratt,  physician. 

On  the  6th  June,  arrived  H.  M.  S.  Andromache,  28  ;  shortly  after 
arrived  H.  M.  S.  Hercules,  74.  We  read  also  of  H.  M.  8.  Madagascar, 
46,  H  M.  8.  Medea  and  Vestal,  and  H.  M.  schooner  Skipjack  coming 
into  port. 

"  The  Hastings,  74,  Captain  E.  B.  Loch,  fitting  in  grand  style,  at 
Sheemess,  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Government  armed  steamer, 
which  will  convey  the  Earl  of  Durham  to  the  difierent  points  of  inspec- 
tion, where  a  large  ship  of  war  could  not  ride  in  safety.  The  horses 
and  equipage  will  be  shipped  in  a  day  or  two,  and  are  expected  to 
sail  a  bout  the  lOlh.    The  Hastings  will  be  joined  by  several  other 
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for  his  suite,  a  bevy  of  titkd  English  geiirtl^meii ;  for 
his  advisers,  men  of  undoubted  talent.  * 

The  spacious  Parliatnetit  buildings,  a  handsome 
cut  stone  structure,de&troyed  in  1854  by  fire,  was  fitted 
up  for  His  Excellency  ;  the  remaining  wing  of  the 
old  Chateau  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
Earl's  gorgeous  retenue  :  a  royal  standard  floated 
from  the  cupola  of  his  residence.  On  the  4th  June, 
the  citizens  presented  him  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come. Then  came  Lady  Durham's  reception;  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  coronation,  there  was 
a  ball  and  reception,  followed  by  a  brillant  illumi- 
nation at  night  in  the  city  and  on  board  of  the 

vessels  from  the  West  India  Station,  and  airangeinenta  have  been 
made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for  a  good  supply  of  gun-boats 
from  the  Islands,  to  protect  the  landing  of  troops." 

Cavalry — Life  Guabds. — One  squadron  of  this  Regiment  goes  to 
Canada,  horses,  dtc,  as  a  guard  of  honor  to  Lord  Durham. 

HoYAL  Horse  Gtdakds. — One  squadron  of  this  Begiment  is  to  go  to 
Canada,  as  a  guard  of  honor  to  Lord  Durham."  (Quebec  Gazette,  May 
1838.) 

3  Neilson's  Gazette  of  the  26th  September  1838,  contains  a  paragraph 
on  the  *'  burning  in  effigy  *'  of  Lord  Brougham,  at  Quebec.  It  was  some, 
thing  new  for  Quebecers  to  burn  (even  in  effigy),  Imperial  statesmen. 
After  a  sojourn  of  five  months,  the  Earl  of  Durham  suddenly  left  his 
charge  on  the  3rd  November,  to  the  regret  of  his  many  colonial  admirers 
and  hurried  to  England  to  attempt  explaining,  but  in  vain,  the  legality 
of  his  unconstitutional,  though  merciful,  ordinances.  The  haughty  and 
generous  Earl  refused  to  accept  of  any  salary  and  handed  over  these 
emoluments  towards  the  expenses  incurred  to  repair  the  Government 
houses  at  Quebec  and  at  Montreal.  His  presence  within  our  walls 
was  marked  by  the  interest  he  took  in  improving  \he  Chateau  terrace, 
which  he  had  repaired ;  it  since,  bears  bis  name,  Durham  Terrace. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  Chateau,  burnt  in  1834,  were  removed— they  had 
been  a  constant  menace  to  the  lower-town.  The  old  city  Watch 
disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  an  efficient  system  of  City  Police. 
There  remains  to  Canada  a  lasting  monument  of  state  craft — Lord 
DuHiam's  famous  Report. 
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vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor ;  their  masts  and  shrouds 
were  but  one  blaze  of  light.  The  profusion  of  naval 
and  military  men,  crowding  our  streets,  gave  the 
city  quite  a  festjive  air.  Never  had  the  gold  and  blue 
ohhe  navy,  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  Life-Guards 
and  Grenadier  guards,  mingled  in  finer  contrast, 
with  the  sober  black  coats  of  civilians  or  solemn 
garb  of  priest  or  bishop  on  reception  day.  To  his 
colonial  subjects,  the  haughty,  impetuous  and  spirited 
liitle  potentate  was  kindness  and  condescension  itself. 
The  munificence,  the  princely  hospitality,  the 
entire  devotion  to  Canadian  affairs  of  the  new 
Governor  General,  soon  became  the  universal  theme 
of  conversation.  The  Earl  of  Durham  next  visited 
Western  Canada;  whilst  his  clever  advisers  called  iar 
and  wide,  for  information,  data  and  material,toucbing 
provincial  wants — ^provincial  abuses — provincial  re- 
forms —why  the  outbreak  occurred  in  1837  ?  why  it 
did  not  previously  occur  ?  The  famous  ordinances 
banishing  to  Bermuda  the  fiery  patriots,  E.  S.  M. 
Bouchette,  E.  Des  Eivieres,  L.  H.  Masson,  Wolfred 
Nelson,  H.  A.  Gauvin,  S.  Marchessault,  J.  H.  Goddu, 
B.  Viger,  were  framed ;  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst 
were  preparing  their  parliamentary  thunder,  and 
Lord  Glenelg  and  colleagues  opposing  thereto  the 
feeblest  of  artillery- 
Great  Britain  having  confided  to  the  proud  Earl,  a 
most  delicate  duty,  that  of  the  pacification  of  her  Ca- 
nadian possessions,  seemed  desirous  by  magnificent 
preparations  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  to  surround  his 
mission,  with  every  possible  4clat.  Lord  Durham 
was  more  than  a  Governor  General ;  as  High  Commis- 
isioner,  he  seemed  from  his  acts  to  believe  his  powers 
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were  quasi-regal.  He  came  to  investigate  our  many 
grievances — to  probe  and  salve  over,  the  sores  of 
the  body  politic,  which  had  then  so  lately  broken 
out.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  assailed  the  abuses  of  the  colonial 
system  ;  and  when,  in  the  eyes  of  his  bitter  Imperial 
detractors,  Lords  Broughan  and  Lyndhurst,  he  ap- 
peared as  having  overstepped  constitutional  bounds 
— it  was  inspiriting  to  see  the  manliness  with  which 
he  tore  himself  away  and  rushed  to  England  to 
confront  his  merciless  accusers,  as  well  as  his  weak 
supporters.  Lord  Glenelg,  &c.  For  all  that,  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  errors  he  committed  in 
deserting  his  Government  without  leave  and  in 
mixing  up,  with  the  honorable  statesmen  who  were 
his  advisers  here,  men  like  Sir  T.  E.  M.  Turton  and 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  latter,  notorious  in 
English  circles,  for  the  abduction  of  the  youthfal 
Miss  Turner — equally  notorious  in  Canada,  for 
his  intrigues  and  rapacity.  With  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  EarPs  Bermuda  Ordinances,  as  annalist 
of  Quebec,  we  have  litle  to  do  ;  this  falls  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  general  historian.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
Earl  of  Durham  was  one  of  the  truest  friends  mis- 
ruled Canada  ever  had. 


CHAPTER  IX.     . 

1841—1867. 

THE  BUILDING  ERA. 

Thb  Griat  Kibes  ov  1845. — Conflagration  of  trb  Thbatre,  1S46. — 
Stonb  replacing  wooden  buildings.  —  Ocean  Mail  Steamers,  t852. 
— Grand  Tronk  Railway,  1853.  —  Telegraphs. — Citt  Water 
WORK,  1853. — Gas,  1849.  —  Loss  of  **  Montreal  *'  Steamer, 
1857. — Alternate  Parliaments.  —  The  St.  Roch  Fire,  1866.— 
The  QuEBbC  Conference  for  Confederation.  —  Fenian  Sd\RE,  1866 

The  re-union  of  the  two  Provinces,  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  in  1841,  was  pregnant  with  un- 
dreamed of  changes.  Instead  of  a  small  knot  of 
fiery  politicians,  assembling  each  winter,  in  the 
halls  of  parliament,  on  Mountain  hill,  to  encourage 
one  another  in  the  hatred  of  England,  the  common 
band  of  an  enlarged  nationality  comprised  states- 
men differing  in  language,  in  faith,  in  nationality, — 
hailing  from  localities  widely  apart — from  Q-asp6  to 
Samia. 

The  national  festival  of  French  Canadians  for 
Quebec,  dates  back  to  1842 ;  for  Montreal,  to  18S4. 
The  late  Dr.  P.  M.  Bardy,  may  be  considered  its 
founder  in  Quebec,  whilst  in  Montreal,  Ludger  Du- 
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vemay,  esquire,  the  originator  of  the  Minerve  News- 
paper, can  claim  this  honor. 

In  1842,  the  Jesuits  expelled  since  1764,  returned 
to  Quebec. 

Let  us  ere  we  set  forth  some  of  the  results  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  chronicle  a  startling  accident. 

On  the  17th  May  1841,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  one  of 
those  distressing  occurrences  not  uncommon  in  our 
day,  spread  consternation  amongst  the  denizens  of 
Champlain  street.  This  time,  it  was  not  an  over- 
hanging  pile  of  snow  toppling  over,  but  masses  of 
stone  and  earth  from  the  lofty  cliflfs  of  Cape  Diamond 
giving  away  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Custom 
House,  now  occupied  by  the  Marine  and  Fishery 
Department  and  by  the  "Water  Police.  In  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye,  eight  buildings  were  crushed  to  atoms  and 
some  thirty-two  human  beings  consigned  to  an  awful 
doom.  ]  Some  days  later,  viz.,  on  the  4th  June,  alarm 
was  again  created  by  a  further  movement  of  part 
of  the  oyer  hanging  rock  and  rubbish  from  the  cape, 
opposite  to  the  Custom  House.  The  collector  of  the 
Customs,  Mr.  Jessup,  therefore,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
remove  the  oflBlce  from  such  a  dangerous  locality 
and  engaged  the  house  in  Peter  street,  formerly  oc* 
cupied  as  the  Montreal  Bank,  belonging  to  Henry 
Atkinson,  esquire,  and  on  which  site  the  present 
Quebec  Bank  was  built  in  1868. 

About  this  period  the  news  reached  here  of  the 
probable  loss  of  the  steamer  President  with  27  pas- 
sengers, of  whom  Lord  Fitzroy  Lennox,  a  son  of  our 

1  Amongst  other  victims :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaulin  (she  died  of  lockjaw 
a  few  days  afier),  Messrs.  Cdtd,  Chartier,  Gonsidine,  Miss  Young, 
Hoi)ert  McKibboo,  policeman,  Ac. 
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preyions  Ooyernor,  the  Duke  of  lUebmond,  was  one 
-^this  yonng  officer  was  a  Lieatenant  in  the  4Srd,  a 
regiment  well-remembered  here,  as  having  travelled 
up  by  land  to  Quebec  from  Halifax,  daring  the 
winter  of  1887.  The  ill-fated  steamer  contained  two 
other  British  officers — Mr.  Courtney,  of  the  Royal 
Regiment,  and  Mr.  H.  Dundas,  of  the  Boyal  nayy ; 
also  the  eminent  Irish  comedian,  Tyrone  Power. 

"  On  the  28th  of  May  1846,  the  day  being  scorch- 
ingly  ht)t,  with  a  high  wind  and  clouds  of  dust 
rushing  alcmg  the  roads,  the  bells  of  ihe  churches 
of  St.  Boch  rang  out  the  well-known  alarm  of  fire. 
Richardson's  large  tannery,  in  St.  Yallier  street,  was 
in  a  blaze,  and  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
covered  with  shingles,  heated  almost  to  the  point  of 
ignition  by  the  sun,  the  immediate  application  of  the 
fixe  to  make  them  also  bum  was  scarcely  necessary. 
For  nearly  an  hour  the  fire  was  confined  to  the 
tannery;  but  about  mid-day,  the  wind  increased  and 
carried  the  burning  embers  far  and  wide.  The 
houses  on  the  cliff  above  caught ;  below  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Roch,  several  houses,  situated  much  apart  from 
other,  simultaneously  began  to  burn ;  the  heat  and 
the  wind  more  and  more  increased ;  the  narrow 
streets  were  filled  with  people  rushing  madly  ^o 
and  fro,  removing  articles  of  furniture  to  some 
supposed  place  of  safety ;  fire-engines  were  being 
hurled  along  from  place  to  place  as  fast  as  horses 
could  gallop ;  carts  rattled  about,  loaded  and  unload* 
ed ;  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  mixed  up  with 
men,  women,  and  children ;  soldiers  were  tearing 
down  houses,  if  possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  element ;   but  still,  lifted  up  by  the 
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whid,  ihe  fir«  leaped  into  other  streets,  and  faraway 
to  ioeAvard  the  red  plague  was  seen  bursting  up 
through  the  wooden  roofs  and  the  planked  roads  ; 
overhead,  and  on  every  side,  there  was  tire,  it  was 
only  arrested  at  six  in  the  evening,  by  the  blowing 
up  of  two  houses  in  the  Rue  Canoterie,  near  Hope 
G  ate ;  the  ^vhole  of  the  populous  suburb  of  St.  Roch 
having  been  destroyed.  Nearly  for  a  mile  was  one 
mass  of  flames.  Churches,  ship-yards,  everything, 
had  been  burnt  over.  Nextday,  many  half  cAisumed 
bodies  lay  about,  and  also  tlie  carcases  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  and  cattle.  This  wab  surely  a 
calamitous  enough  occurence  for  one  year;  but 
Providence  had  ordained  it  otherwise.  On  the  same 
day  of  the  following  month  of  Juiie,  at  midnight, 
the  cry  of  fire  again  arose.  In  a  house  not  far  from 
St.  John's  Grate,  a  conflagration  had  begun,  which 
was  not  to  be  ended  until  the  whole  of  St.  John 
suburb  met  the  fate  which  St.  Eoch  had  already 
experienced.  The  weather  was  still  hot,  and  simul- 
taneously through  the  houses  or  from  roofs  the 
flames  rose  high  into  the  air,  sweeping  up,  ah  fai*  as 
the  toll  gate,  one  side  of  St.  John  street,  a) id  the 
whole  of  St.  George  and  the  other  streets^to  the  Ctme 
du  Capj  above  St.  Roch,  then  spreading  blowly 
upwards  towards  St.  Lewis  suburb,  by  daybreak,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  blowing  up  of  houses  with  gun- 
powder. Scarce  a  vestige  of  the  suburb  remained, 
except  the  chimnies  of  what  once  were  houses.  The 
very  tombstones  in  the  church-yard  were  defaced 
and  the  headboards  destroyed. 

"  In  these  two  fires  sixteen  thousand  people  were 
burned  out;  JBS  60,000  worth  of  property  destroyed. 
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and  upwards  of  forty  htimau  beings  perished*  Insu- 
rance had  been  effected  to  the  amount  of  i!!  25,000  or 
#500,000.  A  relief  committee  was  promptly  formed. 
The  merchants  and  some  of  the'  public  institutions 
subscribed  largely  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers : 
and  appeals  were  made  to  England,  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  to  the  world,  for  aid,  which  was 
promptly  afforded,  upwards  of  jei00,000  having 
been  subscribed.  The  Queen  caused  charity  sermons 
to  be  preached  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
showed  an  example  herself  by  munificently  subscri- 
bing toward  the  relief  fund.  In  a  very  short  time, 
the  suburbs  were  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial 
manner,  and  the  streets  widened  and  otherwise 
improyed ;  bricks  and  stones  were  used  in  building 
instead  of  wood,  and  two  suburbs  have  arisen  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  former  ones,  pleasant  to  look  upon.  ^ " 
The  prostration  experienced  by  the  citizens  from 
the  wide  spread  destruction  and  ruin,  caused  by  the 
great  fires,  did  notlast  long :  nor  was  it  an  unmitigated 
evil.  The  citizens  learned  at  their  cost,  that  there 
was  danger  in  crowding  together,  in  narrow  streets, 
thousands  of  wooden  tenements — that  brick  and 
stone  were  not  only  more  durable  but  also  less  com- 
bustible than  wood.  From  the  deepest  desolation, 
progress  stepped  forth — the  era  of  substantial  and 
elegant  cut-stone,  and  fire  brick  dwellings.  To  that 
period  ma/  be  traced  mostly  all  the  modern  stone 
houses  on  the  Esplanade — on  the  Cape— the  fire  and 
red  brick  dwellings  in  the  suburbs.  Phoenix  like,  the 
city  rose  from  her  ashes.  The  benevolence  of  the 
public  was  not  appealed  to  in  vain — a  relief  fund 

1  Charles  Rogers  '*  QvebeCf  Past  and  Present:* 
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exceeding  £100,000  was  raised  from  the  snbscription 
of  onr  wealthy  citizens — from  oth^r  cities,  from 
England.  A  loan  of  ^300,000  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  repayable  in  twenty  years  to  rebuild  the 
city.  The  streets  were  straightened-widened ;  alto- 
gether a  new  life  seemed  to  pervade  all  classes. 

Scarcely  had  the  city  recovered  from  the  scenes 
of  dismay  and  ruin,  caused  by  the  great  fires  of  May 
and  June,  1846,  when  another  conflagration,  much 
more  dreadful  on  account  of  tiie  number  of  lives 
destroyed,  startled  the  citizens. 

Growds  had  been  daily  attracted,  to  the  ^'  Old 
£iding  School,"  at  Durham  terrace,  converted  into  a 
Theatre,  since  the  closing  of  Sewell's  theatre  in  Ste. 
Helen  street.  On  the  evening  of  the  12tih  June,  1846, 
at  ten  o'clock,  the  cathedraPs  and  other  bells  sound- 
ed the  fire  alarm. 

The  Messrs.  Harrison,  from  Hamilton,  had  been 
exhibiting  during  the  week,  in  the  above  place,  their 
illuminated  Diorama.  At  the  close  of  the  evening^s 
exhibition,  when  the  audience  were  leaving  the 
room,  a  camphine  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
accidentally  fell  and  ignited  the  curtain  in  front 
of  the  stage.  Instantly  the  place  was  in  a  blaze  ; 
and  the  theatre  being  crowded,  in  the  rush  which 
ensued  to  escape  from  the  flames,  (the  only  mode 
of  egress  being  through  a  narrow  passage,)  not 
less  than  from  forty-five  to  fifty  human  beings 
perished.  Forty-three  of  the  bodies  were  got  out 
of  the  ruins,  some  of  them  awfully  mutilated, 
others  only  partially  disfigured,  having  apparently 
died  from  sufiboation.  Providentially  a  considerable 
number  of  the  audience  had  got  out  before  the  alarm 
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was  given ;  otherwise  the  loss  of  life  would  have 
been  much  greater.  The  weather  at  the  time  was 
oalm,  there  being  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  through 
which  and  the  exertions  of  the  military,  the  fire 
companies  and  the  police,  the  conflagration  was 
confined  to  the  building  in  which  it  originated.  ^ 

1  Thie  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dames  of  the  suflerers  : 

Horatio  Carwell,  Merchant ;  Horatio,  his  son  ;  Ann,  his  daughter. 

Joseph  Tardif ;  Olivette  Fisette,  his  wiils. 

Sarah  Darah,  wife  of  John  Calvin,  carter. 

Jas.  0*Leary,  aged  22,  plasterer ;   Mary  O'Leary,  his  slater,  aged  18. 

J.  J.  Sims,  apothecary  ;  Rebecca,  his  daughter,  aged  23 ,  Kenneth, 
his  son,  aged  13. 

Mary  O'Brien,  aged  26,  wife  of  John  Lilly,  tailor. 

J.  Bie.  V^zina,  Shop-keeper,  aged  30. 

Henriette  Glackemeyer,  (Mrs.  Molt) ;  J.  F.  Molt,  and  Adolphe  Molt, 
her  sons,  aged  19  and  12. 

Bmeline  Worth,  aged  9,  (daughter  of  B.  Worth,  Montreal,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Lenfesty ) 

F.  G.  Sauvageau,  son  of  the  musician,  aged  14. 

Elizabeth  Lindsay,  wife  of  Thomas  Atkins  ;  Richard  Atkins,  her 
son,  aged  27. 

Stewart  Seott,  clerk.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Thos.  Hamilton,  Lieut  Uth  Regt.,  aged  26. 

Mrs.  John  Oibb,  and  Jane,  her  daughter,  aged  17. 

Arthur  Lane,  aged  19,  son  of  E.  Lane,  of  the  firm  of  Gibb,  Lane  &  Go. 

Mary  Ann  Brown,  school-mistress  at  Wood  &  Grey's  school,  Gove. 

Mane  Louise  Lavall6e,  wife  of  R.  McDonald,  editor  of  the  Canadim  ; 
Eugenie  McDonald,  her  daughter,  wife  of  R.  Anger. 

E.  R.  Hoogs,  book-keeper,  Montreal  Bank ;  James  Hoogs  and' 
Edward  Hoogs,  his  sons,  aged  8  and  6. 

Thos.  G.  Harrison,  aged  21,  from  Hamilton,  G.  W.,  brother  to  the 
owner  of  the  Diorama. 

John  Berry,  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Isaac  Deveiin,  watch-maker. 

Miss  Rae,  daughter,  of  Assist.  Gom.  Gon.  Rae. 

John  Wheatley,  stationer. 

One  woman  and  three  other  bodies  unknown. 

Helen  Murphy,  an  orphan*  aged  20. 

Jane»  daughter  of  Stewart  Scott,  Esquire,  clerk  Court  of  Appeals. 
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"  A  general  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  city  by 
this  fearful  calamity,  which  occured  as  near  as 
may  be,  midway  between  the  two  periods  of  the 
fires  of  last  year ;  all  the  melancholy  recollections  of 
which  are  added  to  the  yet  more  disastrous  circum- 
stances of  the  present  catastrophe.  In  the  preceding 
list,  our  readers  will  observe  the  names  of  many  of 
our  most  respected  citizens,  whose  loss  is  felt 
not  only  by  the  respective  families  to  which  they 
belonged,  but  by  the  community  of  which  they 
formed  a  part. 

The  funerals  of  all  the  sufierers,  except  three  or 
four,  took  place  yesterday.  From  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  funeral  pro- 
cessions were  passing  through  the  streets^  to  the 
different  places  of  interment.  So  melancholy  a  sight 
had  not  been  witnessed  in  Quebec  since  the  time  of 
the  cholera.  At  one  time  there  were  fifteen  coffins  in 
the  French  cathedral,  waiting  for  the  last  rites  of  the 

church  to  be  said  over  the  mutilated  remains  con- 

• 

tained  in  them.  At  the  English  burial  ground  there 
were  four  clergymen  present :  three  Episcopalian 
and  one  Presbyterian,  discharging  the  last  sad  duties 
of  their  office  to  members  of  their  respective  flocks. 

Joseph  MarcouX)  bailiff. 

Colin  Boss. 

Agnes  Black,  aged  18,  wife  of  Colin  Ross,  a  native  of  Inverness, 
Scotland.  1  he  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  widow  Black,  of  Montreal. 

Ann  Taffe,  late  servant  with  James  Denhotm,  esquire,  Cape. 

John  Smith  Kane,  son  of  Mr.  John  Kane,  tinsmith,  oCthis  city. 

Miss  Emilie  Poncy,  sister  of  Miss  Poncy.  The  Misses  Poncy  had  for 
a  number  of  years  kept  a  respectable  boarding-house  in  lh«  Lower- 
Town 

Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Matbaio. 
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The  Wesleyan  Methodist  minister  was  likewise  en- 
gaged during  the  afternoon  in  their  performance  of 
a  similar  duty.  In  fact,  every  religious  body  in  the 
city,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  suffered  more 
or  less  by  this  desolating  calamity.  And  here  we 
would  notice  the  very  ^large  attendance  at  two  or 
three  of  the  funerals,  especially  at  those  of  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Car  well,  both  of  whom  being  members 
of  the  Albion  Lodge  of  Old  Fellows,  were  accom- 
panied by  the  brethren  of  the  order  to  their  final 
resting  place.  They  marched  in  advance  of  the 
hearse,  two  abreast,  all  of  them,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  dressed  in  black,  with  white  gloves  on 
their  hands^  crape  round  their  arms,  and  a  leaf  of 
evergreen  in  their  breasts.  When  arrived  at  the  place 
of  interment  they  formed  in  two  parallel  lines,  the 
body  with  the  mourners  and  the  long  train  of  citizens 
who  walked  in  rear,  passing  between  them  to  the 
grave.  Before  the  burial  service  was  concluded  by 
the  officiating  clergyman,  they  again  took  up  the 
order  of  procession,  passing  round  the  grave,  each 
member  dropping  into  it  his  leaf  of  evergreen,  as  a 
last  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
brother.  While  looking  on,  we  thought  that  this  token 
of  brotherly  sympathy  was  at  least  one  sweet  drop 
in  the  bitter  cup  which  the  surviving  relatives  had 
been  called  upon  to  drink.  Circumstances  such  as 
those  which  called  it  forth,  may  we  never  again 
witness  in  Quebec. 

The  remains  of  Lieut.  Hamilton  of  the  14th  were 
interred  with  military  honours. 

The  blocking  up  of  the  theatre  door  was  owing 
to  the. giving  away  of  the  stair  case,  leading  to  the 
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boxes,  under  the  weight  of  the  crowd  seeking  an 
outlet ;  such  was  the  pressure  on  the  door,  that  na 
effort  could  force  it  in.  (It  is  since  this  dire  calamity 
that,  by  law,  all  theatre  and  church  doors  are  made 
to  open  outwardly.)  Those  on  the  top  of  the  living 
mass,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  stairs  became  so  firmly 
wedged  in,  that  though  in  many  cases,  their  arms 
were  free,  they  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  their 
feet.  Some  friends  entering  through  the  windows^ 
attempted  by  main  force  to  remove  Mr.  A.  Stewart 
Scott,  and  used  such  efforts  as  to  wrench  his 
shoulder  out  of  joint,  when  anguish  rang  from  the 
doomed  man  the  exclamation  "  Leave  me  to.  my 
fate,  Good  by— ^0-ood  by." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  disath  of  young 
Lieut.  Hamilton  and  his  affianced  bride,  Miss  Julia 
Rae  (aged  16)  were  particularly  harrowing.  His 
affianced  bride  having  insisted  that  he  should  save 
her  elder  sister  first,  he  left  accordingly  with  the 
eldest  Miss  Bae  and  then  hastened  back  through  the 
window  and  returned  to  partake  of  the  fate  of  one, 
who  never  was  to  be  his  wedded  wife.  Loving  eyes 
soon  identified  the  chared  remains  of  both.  The 
writer  can  yet  recall  as  one  of  the  closing  scenes  of 
this  melancholy  drama,  noticing  the  athletic  form  of 
young  Arthur  Lane,  overturned,  in  a  half  recumbent 
position,  with  both  feet  firmly  wedged  in  the  mass 
of  writhing  humanity  under  it.  Mr.  Lane  appeared 
to  struggle  hard ;  soon  the  surrounding  flames  hid 
him  from  sight.  This  was  near  twelve  at  midnight. 
.  For  some  days  subsequently,  there  was  around 
the  smoking  ruins,  a  nauseating  odor  of  burnt  flesh. 

With  the  exception  of  the  harrovdng  sights  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  two  hundred  victims 
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by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Montreal,  in  June, 
1857,  there  never  was  a  more  sickening  spectacle 
witnessed  in  the  good  old  city. 

The  Exodus  of  the  famine-stricken  Emigrants, 
from  Ireland  in  1847,  whilst  it  materially  added  to 
our  Census,  swelled  also  in  a  fearful  degree  the  death 
Boll  of  the  Quarantine  Station,  at  Grosse-Isle.  Thou- 
sands of  gaunt  unfortunates  that  spring,  had  crowded 
in  sailing  ships,  bent  on  seeking  on  Canadian  soil, 
new  homes.  During  the  passage  out,  which,  in  many 
cases,  lasted  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  typhus, 
dysentery  and  ship  fever  set  in.  Numerous  con- 
valescents,  escaped  from  the  Q-rosse-Isle  hospitals, 
landed  here  to  die.  The  summer  of  1847,  as  connected 
with  unprecedented  heavy  failures,  amongst  our 
shipping  and  lumber  houses,  together  with  the  dreary 
scenes,  at  and  round  Gh*osse-Isle,  marks  an  epoch  in 
our  annals.  It  is  satisfactory,  to  be  able  to  connect 
with  this  dismal  picture  of  human  suffering,  many 
acts  of  christian  devotion,  in  the  clergy  and  laity ; 
they  spring  up  like  green  spots  in  a  bleak  desert 
to  cheer  this  vale  of  sorrow. 

The  number  of  Irish  orphans  was  very  large. 
Many  were  adopted  by  charitable  folks  in  the  city ; 
— a  large  proportion  were  taken  and  brought  up 
by  the  French  Canadian  peasantry.  The  deadly 
atmosphere  of  the  hospital  ward,  had  no  terrors  for 
the  pastor ;  typhus  failed  to  exclude  him  from  the 
death  chamber  of  the  expiring  Emigrant.  ^ 

1  There  was  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  Protestants  amongst  them. 
Revd.  M.  Ghaderton  and  Revd.  M.  Simpson,  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  sealed  their  devotion  with  their  Htos.  The  great  bulk  of 
Emigrants  were  Roman  Catholics;  the  priests  of  that  faith,  furnished 
an  ample,  a  glorious  record  of  martyrs  ot  duty.   Revd.  Messires  P. 


\ 
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Journalism  in  1848,  made  a  serions  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  Nestor  of  the  Canadian  Press,  the  Hon. 
John  Neilson  :  the  Bench,  also,  mourned  over  one  of 
the  brightest  of  its  luminaries,  by  the  demise  of  the 
Hon.  B6mi  Yallieres  de  St.  Beal,  whose  eloquence 
more  than  once,  had  electrified  Quebec  audiences. 

In  1852,  a  project  long  agitated  was  helped  on  by 
the  Hincks-Morin  Ministry  :  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  Ocean  Steamers,  between  England  and  Quebec. 
A  subsidy  of  .£19,000  sterling  was  in  the  first  instance 
granted  for  the  English  Mail  service.  McLean, 
McLarty  &  Lament,  of  Liverpool  having  obtained  the 
subsidy,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  placed  the  Cleopatra, 
the  Genova,  the  Lady  EglingUm  and  the  Sarah  Sands 
on  this  route  :  ^  their   contract  having  expired  in 

Roy,  Montminy,  Robson,  Paisley,  Bardy,  Hudon,  Ant.  Roy,  J.  Richard, 
P.  Richard,  R^nd  Garon,  P.  Morgan,  F.  Ck>lgang,  Ifclnervey  died. 
Other  victims  survived :  Mgrs.  Prince,  Horan,  Taschereau ;  Revd. 
Mr.  McGauran,  Auclair,  Beaubien. 

One  well  remembered  City  Magistrate,  the  late  Robert  Symes,  per^ 
formed  at  Grosse-Isle  gratuitously  offices  to  the  dead  which  gold 
failed  to  procure ;  bis  memory  aught  to  be  forever  lovingly  remem- 
bered, amongst  his  fellow  men. 

1  The  working  of  the  line  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Canadian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  chartered  on  the  23rd  May  1853, 
— McLean  &  Co.,  being  the  active  and  managing  partners,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Ryan,  Luther  H.  Holton  and  J.  B.  Greenshields,  of  Montreal, 
being  the  Canadian  partners ;  they  were  authorised  to  raise  £250.000 
sterling,  (with  power  to  increase.)  The  subsidy  granted  £24,000 
was  as  follows :  £19,000  sterling,  per  annum,  for  carrying  a  fort- 
nightly mail  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool;  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Allaniie  Railway ^  supplementing  the  amount  by  £4,000  sterling, 
and  the  City  of  Portland  by  £1,000  on  consideration  of  the  steamers 
running  to  Portland  during  the  winter  month. 

Under  the  auspices  the  this  company,  the  service  was  kept  up  by 
the  Cleopatra,  of  1467  tons,  the  Ottawa,  ot  XIAO  tons,  axni[ihB  Chanty, 
of  1249  tons,  besides  other  steamships  of  large  capacity  and  power, 
and  these  Continued  to  run  throughout  that  and  the  following  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  some  irregularities  in  the  service  took  place,  arising  in  a 
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1854.  GovernBaent  granted  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  a 
snbsidy  of  ^624,000  which  was  increased  to  <£52,000 
currency  and  then  reached  ^104,000  for  a  weekly 
mail.     It  was,  in  1873,  reduced  to  ,£26,000  stg. 

The  G-rand  Trunk  Railway,  here  dates  back  to 
1858. 

Quebec  has  had  her  ample  share  of  visitations  by 
fires — ^floods — land  slides — earthquakes — explosions, 
&c.  None  more  startling,  more  sorrowful  in  its 
results  than  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  steamer  JUon- 
treal,  Oapt.  John  0.  Budolf,  at  Cape  Eouge,  on  the 
eyeningof  the  26th  June,  1867.  This  splendid  vessel 
had  left  her  wharf  as  usual  at  4  p.  m.,  for  Montreal, 
with  a  crowd  of  passengers,  composed  as  follows  : 
830  Scotch  emigrants,  just  landed  from  the  John 
McKenzie,   John    William    Blenerhassett,    master, 

great  measure  from  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation ;  from  inexpe- 
rience in  the  hest  mode  of  contending  with  these  difficulties,  and  also 
from  a  want  of  due  preparation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  succes- 

*  fully  carrying  on,  so  important  an  undertaking. 

This  contract  was  terminated  after  it  had  been  carried  on,  for  AiUy 
eighteen  months,  in  the  course  of  which'  several  of  the  most  rapid 
voyages  Ihen  on  record,  had  been  made.  The  termination  of  the  con- 
tract  in  reality  was  brought  about,  however,  by  the  fad  that  in  the 
autumn  1854,  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  the  vessels  of  the  company 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Canadian  service,  being  required  for  trans- 
port purposes  by  the  British  Government ;  the  Canadian  Government 
paying  the  company  the  full  sum  agreed  on  per  voyage,  amounting 
to  X27.000  sterling  in  all. 

Ihe  first  steamship  of  Allan  Line,  under  contract  with  government 
for  mails,  left  Liverpool  for  Quebec,  in  1856 ;  this  contract  was  for  a  fort- 
nightly service  during  summer,  and  a  monthly  one  to  Portland,  in 
winter.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  theAUan  Line  con- 
tinued to  run  their  mail  steamers  till  the  month  of  April  1859,  when 

.  a  new  arrangement  was  entered  in  for  a  weekly  service^  throughout 
the  year,  which  arrangement  is  still  in  force. 
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from  the  Clyde,  80  G-erman  emigrants,  60  raftsitien 
shipped  by  Mr.  Vancamp,  for  Dunn,  Calvin  &  Co.. 
and  about  80  cabin  passengers  and  the  crew.  About 
6  p.  m.,  the  steamer  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
near  the  boiler,  and  all  efforts  to  subdue  it  proving 
ineffectual,  she  was  run  ashore,  between  St.  A.ugus- 
tin  and  Cap  Rouge,  in  about  6J  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  two  acres  from  the  beach. 

The  flames  having  spread  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  a  panic  ensued  and  the  passengers  took 
to  jumping  over  board,  in  order  to  swim  ashore  ; 
when,  the  terrified  crowd  struggling  and  holding 
on  to  one  another,  sank  helplessly  to  the  bottom. 
The  steamer  Napoleon,  Capt  Cote,  also  on  its  daily 
trip  to  Montreal,  being  a  little  ahead,  hastened  back 
and  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  burning  vessel 
and  from  the  river,  10  cabin  and  109  steerage  pas- 
sengers. Capt.  Rudolf  and  the  purser,  John  Wilson, 
jr.,  saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  the  steamer 
Alliance,  which  happened  to  pass  with  some  rafts, 
in  tow.    Out  of  400  souls,  more  than  200  perished.  ^ 

A  full  detail  of  the  disaster  is  recorded  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  of  30th  June  1867. 

The  Scotch  emigrants  from  the  John  McKenzie 
were    all  laid    in  one  grave,  in  Mount  Hermon 

1  Amongst  the  victims  were  Mr.  James  McLaren,  of  Quebec,  jailor,  a 
much  respected  citizen  ;  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company ;  a  member  of  the 
enterprising  Three-Rivers  lumber  firm,  Norcross  and  Phillips;  A. 
Denis  Ledyard,  Esq.,  of  Cazevonia,  Madison,  C.  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Rcfbb,  of 
Scolland  ;  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Blanchette ;  Joseph  Plamondon ; 
Cleophas  Bourgelte ;  Alfred  Noreau ;  Jules  Bigaouette  and  some 
200  emigrants.  The  greater  number  of  the  bodies  were  buried  at  Que-  * 
bee,  in  Mount  Hermon  Cemetary. 
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Cemetery — Revd.  Dr.  Cook  officiating,  in  presence 
of  the  St.  Andrews  Societies  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
numerously  represented.^ 

"  On  the  persons  of  many  of  the  victims*  were 
found  sums  of  money ;  one  woman  examined,  but 
not  identified,  had  <£55  in  gold  in  her  pocket.  The 
passengers  by  the  John  McKenzie,  were  mostly  all  in 
good  circumstances,  and  it  is  said,  drew  as  much  as 
.£10,000  out  of  the  Banks  on  their  arrival.  There  was 
a  report  that  the  deceased  had  been  plundered  since 
taken  out  of  the  water ;  this,  however,  seems  scarcely 
credible  and  was  not  proven." 

The  summer  of  1860,  saw  our  Grracious  Queen's 
eldest  son,  Albert  Edward^  landing  on  our  shores 
from  the  Ariadne  frigate;  and  in  1861,  the  leviathan 
of  modern  times,  the  Great  Eastem^s  huge  hull  was 
safely  swinging  each  tide  opposite  to  our  wharves. 

Our  ancient  and  quiet  going  city  witnessed  on  the 
9th  October  1868,  the'' rare  spectacle  of  a  public 
festival,  the  inauguration  of  the  Ste.  Foye  Monu- 
ment. It  was  destined  to  commemorate  the  spot, 
where  the  deadliest  portion  of  the  struggle  between 
General  Murray  and  Levis  took  place  on  the  28th 

•  • 

1  ''  Oh  why  left  I  my  hame, 
Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  ? 
Oh  why  left  I  the  land. 
Where  my  fore  fathers  sleep. 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 
And  I  gaze  across  the  sea  ; 
But  I  cannot  get  a  blink, 
O'  my  a  in  ain  countrie." 

A:  copy  of  this  song  was  found  by  the  Coroner  in  the  pocket  of  Wm. 
Oowoie,    of  Aberdeen,  blacksmith,  aged  33,   one  of  the  victims. 

{Morning  Chronicle,  1st  July,  1857.) 
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April,  1760  ;  the  engagemcirt  having  lasted  one  hour 
and  three  quarters  and  resulting  in  some  four  or  five 
thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  particulars  of  the 
Battle  of  Ste.  Foye,  having  been  related  at  page  187  of 
this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here ; 
we  shall  allow,  our  leading  city  journal  however 
to  describe  the  spot  selected  for  this  stately  column* 
"  The  site  of  the  monument  is  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  You  reach  it  from  the  Ste.  Foye  toll-gate 
after  five  or  six  minutes'  walk  through  an  avenue 
bordered  on  either  side  by  handsome  villa*,  and  fine 
gardens,  and  half  shaded  by  over-arching  trees.  It 
stands  on  an  open  field  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles.  As  you  turn 
towards  the  monumental  pillar,  you  have  before 
you,  the  valley  of  the. St.  Charles,  along  which  the 
populous  suburbs  of  St.  Eoch  and  St.  Sauveur  are 
gradually  wending  their  w^ay.  Beyond  the  limit  of 
the  level  ground,  the  hills  riiie  up  terrace-like,  bright^ 
even  in  the  late  autumn  with  the  verdure  of  gardens, 
and  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  endless 
succession  of  villas,  farm-houses  and  villages  which 
dot  the  rising  ground  at  intervals  until  they  are  lost 
in  the  distance,  far  away  in  the  rear^  behind  Lorette, 
Charlesbourg  and  Beauport,  where  the  blue  sum- 
mits of  the  Laurentian  range  rise  to  the  skies.  On 
the  left,  at  one  end  of  the  valley,  the  prospect  is 
rendered  still  more  grand  by  the  mountain  heights 
and  thickly- wooded  skirts  of  the  valley,  bright  with 
the  orange,  crimson,  and  russet  hues  of  autumn. 
Along  the  whole  landscape  you  can  trace  the  wind- 
ing of  the  St.  Charles,  from  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains on  the  one  side  until  it  mingles  with  the  broad 
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St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.  It  contains  every  variety 
of  physical  feature  which  can  add  to  beauty  of  land- 
scape; and  viewed  as  it  was  under  the  balmy, 
warm  sun  of  the  Indian  summer,  it  was  beautiful 
exceedingly.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attraction 
was  heightened  by  the  moving  crowd,  the  bright 
uniforms,  the  glistening  arms,  and  wa^4ng  banners 
of  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  field  of  Ste. 
Foye  during  the  sunny  afternoon." 

The  structure,  decidedly  the  finest  public  mo- 
nument in  Quebec,  is  erected  in  an  open .  field.  It 
consists  of  a  column,  of  bronzed  metal  staiiding  on  a 
stone  base  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Sellona.  The  face  of  the  pedestal  fronting  Ste.  Foye 
road  has  the  simple  inscription,  surrounded  by  a 
laurel  wreath  :  "  Atix  braves  de  1760,  Mgi  par  la 
Soditi  St.  JeaiuBaptiste  de  QuibeCy  1860."  On  the  face 
looking  towards -the  city  is  the  name  "  Murray, "  on 
an  oval  shield  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  supi>orted  by  british  insignia. 
On  the  other  side,  is  the  shield  bearing  the  name 
"  Z^fw,"  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  France  under 
the  Bourbons,  the  crown  and  lilies,  with  appropriate 
supporters  at  each  side.  In  rear,  looking  towards  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  there  is  a  representation  of 
a  wind-mill  in  bos  relief  in  allusion  to  the  wind-mill 
which  was  an  object  of  alternate  attack  and  defence 
to  both  armies  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle.  This 
portion  of  the  pedestal  also  bears  the  national  arms 
of  Canada.  Four  bronze  mortars  are  placed  on  the 
corners  of  the  pedestal.  The  height  of  this  monu- 
ment is  about  ninety  feet. 

As  indicated  by  the  inscription  above  mentioned, 
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this  monument  was  erected  by  the  SociiU  St,  Jean- 
Baptiste  de  Quebec,  with  the  subscriptions  of  the 
society  and  of  other  persons.  The  idea  was  conceived 
many  years  ago,  but  for  a  long  time  the  plough  of 
the  farmer  and  the  shovel  of  the  workman,  as  he 
laboured  at  the  foundation  of  new  buildings  along 
the  St.  Foye  road,  turned  up  human  remains  evi- 
dently  the  relics  of  those  who  were  slain.  In  1853-54, 
an  unusual  number  of  those  bleached  fragments  of 
humanity  were  found,  and  the  St.  Jean-Baptiste 
society  conceived  the  idea  of  having  them  all  interred 
in  one  spot.  They  were  accordingly  collected  and, 
on  the  5th  June  1854,  carried  with  great  pomp  to 
the  roman  catholic  cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Requiem  was  sung.  The  remains  were  thence  con- 
veyed in  the  same  state  to  the  field  on  St.  Foye  road, 
where  the  death  struggle  had  taken  place  between 
the  78th  Highlanders  and  the  french  Grenadiers  de 
la  Reine,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  common 
grave. 

The  project  of  an  appropriate  monument  was 
started  about  the  same  time  and  appeared  to  meet 
with  general  approval.  Arrangements  had  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  intended  to 
lay  the  comer  stone  of  the  monument  on  the  24th 
June  1855,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  pqstpone, 
until  the  19th  July  following,  when  the  presence, 
in  the  harbour  of  the  french  imperial  corvette,  La 
Capi'icieusey  added  new  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 
The  Honorable  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau  was  the  orator  of 
the  day.  His  speech  was  a  brilliant  eflfort,  worthy 
of  his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  couched  in 
eloquent  language,  governed  throughout  by  sound 
judgment  and  good  taste. 
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During  the  following  years,  the  St.  Jean-Baptiste 
society  labored  earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions  to  complete  the 
monument.  Success  was  attained,  and  in  four  or 
five  years  the  base  was  crowned  by  the  lofty  pillar 
which  no^  rises  its  fine  proportions  on  the  historic 
heights  of  St.  Foye.  Baron  Grauldr^e  Boileau,  then 
consul  general  of  France  in  Canada,  obtained  from 
His  Highness  Prince  Napoleon,  the  beautiful  statue 
of  Bellona  which  forms  an  appropriate  ornament 
on  the  summit  of  the  monument,  and  which  was 
inaugurated  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  at  least 
26,000  spectators,  on  the  10th  October  1868. 

The  design  of  this  monument  was  made  by  Mr. 
G.  Baillarg6,  of  Quebec.  It  commemorates  the  valour 
displayed  by  the  French  and  English  troops,  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  stands,  at  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foye, 
when  Levis,  in  the  spring  following  the  capture  of 
Quebec  by  Wolfe,  attempted  to  reconquer  the  city  and 
defeated  the  troops  of  Greneral  Murray,  although  he 
cduld  not  force  the  english  general  to  capitulate,  nor 
take  possession  of  the  city.  This  battle  took  place  on 
the  28th  April  1760. 

A  commotion  like  that  of  an  earthquath  shook  the 
city  in  the  spriiiig  of  1864 — ^the  Military  Laboratory, 
near  St.  John's  Grate,  blew  up,  killing  eight,  persons. 

The  10th  October  1864,  will  be  a  memorable  date 
in  the  annals  of  Quebec.  In  the  historic  halls  of  our 
Parliament  House,  on  Mountain  hill,  there  sat  for 
sixteen  days,  with  closed  doors,  the  Conference  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  ^ith  the  delegates  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Queen 
and  at  the  special  invitation  of  her  Vice-Roy  and 
representative  on  our  soil,  Lord  Monck,  the  Governor 


I 
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General.  It  was  c6mpo8e.d  of  thirty-three  ^  members, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  Premier  of  Canada, 
Sir  Etienne  P.  Tach6,  one  of  the  Aide-de-Camp  to 
Her  Majesty.  Never  before  or  since,  had  the  city 
witnessed  such  an  imposing  G-rand  Council.  All 
British  America  had  her  eyes  on  the  august  assem- 
bly from  whose  calm  and  thoughtful  deliberations,  a 
new  nationality  was  to  spring  forth, — a  Confedera- 
tion, combining  the  hoary  wisdom  oi  Magna  Charta^ 
with  the  enlarged  freedom  of  every  dweller  on 
American  soil. 

Closely  indeed  was  this  famous  national  Confe- 
rence watched  by  the  Canadian — the  American — the 
English  Press,  but  the  members  having  found  that 
their  private  debates,  if  published,  might  lead  to  mis- 
understandings and  complications  wisely  decided 
to  proceed  with  closed  doors  ;  this  left  them  much 
more  freedom.  One  of  the  leading  London  Journals 
was  represented  by  the  brilliant  and  genial  George 
Augustus  Sala  ;  every  Quebec  litterateur  longed  for 
an  introduction,  to  one  of  the  literary  lions  of  Lon- 
don Society — then  iii  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1866,  there  was  trouble  in 
the  Irish  Republic  founded  in  New -York   about 


1  It  was  composed  as  followed :  For  Canada— iStr  Etimne  P.  Taehit 
chairman— (5tr)  John  A.  McDonald,  Cariier,  Drowns  Gall,  A,  Camp- 
hell,  Chapais,  JlicGee,  Langevin,  MowaL  McDougall  and  Cockbum,  (11) 

Nova  Scotia :  Messrs.  Tapper,  Henry,  McCully,  Archibald  and  Dickey. 

(5.) 

New  Brunswick :  Messrs.  Tilky,  Mitchell,  Fisher,  Sieve,  Gray, 
Chandler  and  Johnson.  (7.)  ' 

Prince  Edward's  Island :  Messrs.  Coles,  Haviland,  Palmer,  Col. 
Grey,  MacDonald,  Whalen  and  Pope.  (7.) 

New-Foundland  :  Messrs,  Shea  and  Carter.  (2.) 
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186 Y,  by  that  eminent  patriot,  Col.  O'Mahony.  A  split 
had  taken  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  one  wing 
headed  by  General  Sweeney  and  Col.  Eoberts — se- 
parated from  Col.  O'Mahony  and  formed  a  new, — a 
purer  republic.  Their  reasons  for  seceding  were 
that  that  they  were  not  quite  satisfied,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic,  and  ob- 
jected to  O'Mahony's  mode  of  freeing  Ireland.  The 
Col.  vowed  the  shortest  way  to  reclaim  old  Erin 
from  English  barbarism  was  to  send  men  and 
"  american  money  "  direct  to  Ireland.  The  new  re- 
public founded  by  Roberts  and  Sweeney,  on  the  con- 
trary professed  to  believe  the  true  road  to  Irish  inde- 
pendence lay  through  Canada ;  they  therefore  sent 
men  to  Canada  but  the  '^  american  money  *'  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sent— if  it  was,  it  never  reached. 

Altogether,  so  far  as  honest  Jean-Baptiste  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  been  possibly  a  pretty  quarrel, 
to  witness,  had  he  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  mSUe  of 
being  piked,  bayonetted  or  shot.  Totally  unconscious 
of  having  ever  merited  the  ill-will  of  either  wing  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  Jean-Baptiste  prepared  to  rout  the 
murderous  crew;  nay,  it  was  well  known  how, 
on  a  memorable  occasion  when  ship  fever  was  de- 
cimating the  unfortunate  Emigrants  at  Quebec,  hun- 
dreds of  Irish  children,  had  found  lost  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Canadian  homes,  and  are  there  to  this 
day. 

Quebec  much  less  than  other  of  the  western  city 
experienced  the  Fenian  scare :  it  felt  it  nevertheless ; 
the  City  Volunteers  had  a  grand  opportunity  of 
airing  their  uniforms. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  October  1866,  at  half-past 
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four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  flames  were  seen  issuing 
from  a  Shebeen^  in  St.  Joseph  street,  St.  Roch  suburbs^ 
kept  by  one  Trudel.  At  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  there  being  a  high  wind, '  of  the 
universal  wooden-houses  of  St.  Koch  and  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  St.  Sauveur,  there  were  2,500,  in 
ruins  :  the  house  of  pleasure  and  its  wassailers  had 
become  a  mass  of  charred  ruins  and  desolation. 
There  never  was  more  wide  spread  mourning,  not 
even  after  the  fearful  conflagrations  of  1845.  As 
usual,  in  the  days  when  the  British  troops  garrisoned 
Quebec,  an  appeal  went  up  to  their  commanding 
officer,  then  Lord  Alexander  Russell,  of  the  Bifle  Bri- 
gade ;  to  the  artillery  commanded  by  Col.  McGrae ; 
to  the  25th  Begt.  then  stationed  at  Levis ;  to  the  En- 
gineers; to  the  honest  tars  of  the  Aurora  frigate, 
then  in  port  and  who  wintered  here.  The  appeal 
was  not  in  vain ;  men  and  powder  was  bountifally 
famished  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
military,  whole  rows  of  wooden  tenements  were 
blown  to  atoms,  to  stop  the  flames.  It  was  a  heart- 
rending sight  to  see  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
their  trembling  wives,  scared  children  and  tender 
infants,  huddled  at  every  street  corner,  watching 
with  dismay  and  despair  the  disappearance  by  fire 
of  all  their  wordly  possessions.  The  Q-ovemment, 
civic  authorities  and  indi^dduals,  nobly  responded 
to  the  cries  of  distress  of  the  victims ;  the  Drill  shed, 
the  Skating,  Ring,  Public  Halls,  in  fact  every  avail- 
able shelter  was  tendered  and  thankfully  accepted. 
Belief  committee  organized  and  funds  subscribed  in 
Canada,  in  England,  in  France,  for  this  unparalleled 
calamity.  The  fire  gave  rise  to  many  instances  of  self 
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Bacrifice.  A  promising  young  English  officer,  Lieut, 
Baines,  B  A.,  heroically  lost  his  life,  in  his  successful 
attempts  to  save  the  Q-eneral  Hospital  Convent; 
his  last  hours,  were  soothed  by  the  unremiting 
attentions  of  his  grateful  attendants,  the  Eeligious 
ladies  of  the  General  Hospital.  Lieutenant  Arch.  Dou- 
glas,  of  the  At^ora  frigate,  with  noble  devotion^ 
nearly  fell  a  victim  also ;  he  was  seriously  hurt  in 
his  ardour  to  save  life  and  property.  Sergeant 
Henry  Hughes,  E.  A.,  was  badly  wounded  and  had 
to  leave  the  service  :  Honble.  0.  Dunkin,  the  year 
following,  provided  for  this  brave  man,  by  an 
appointment  of  trust,  which  he  fills  to  this  day. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  the  great  St, 
Roch  Fire  of  1866. 

The  usual  loud,  earnest  speeches,  were  uttered  in 
the  town  council,  after  this  appalling  disaster.  Much 
surprise  was  evinced,  that  two  thousand  small  dry 
wooden  tenements  should  be  consumed  in  a  few 
hours,  when  a  high  wind  fanned  the  flames  on  a 
sunny  day.  Much  virtuous  resolves  were  made,  to 
cure  the  evil  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these 
vast  conflagrations.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  pro- 
hibit building  in  wood.  By-laws  were  drafted  ; 
they  read  well  on  paper — and  should  a  similar 
scourge  again  sweep  over  the  new  wood-built  dis- 
trict, enquiry  will  doubtless  then  be  made  with 
emphasis  too,  why  the  By-law  was  not  carried  out  ? 
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LENGY,   THE   EaRL   OF   DUFFERIN. 

On  the  Ist  July  1867,  Confederation  with  its  in- 
scrutable fature  Was  inaugurated  .here.  Quebec 
had  been  selected  as  the  capital  of  Canada  East,  to 
which  Province  was  restored  the  name,  it  held  under 
the  constitution  of  1791 ;  it  again  became  the  Pro- 
t^ince  of  Quebec.  Parliament  re-assembled  as  of  old. 
Departments  of  State  and  a  Public  service  were  or- 
ganised with  officials  of  every  degree,  and  the  city 
left  to  shape  its  destinies,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. What  remained  of  the  old  chateau,  since  the 
fire  in  1884,  was  considered  two  limited  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  new  Lieutenant  Governor. 
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Spencer  Wood,  lately  tenanted  by  Lord  Monck, 
T>pened  its  portals,  this  time  to  a  French  Canadian 
O-overnor,  Six  N.  F.  Bellean ;  though  Vandreuil,  in 
1759,  had  been  considered  as  closing  for  ever  the 
teng  list  of  Governors  speaking  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

One  of  the  fiTst  incidents,  after  confederation,  of 
ititerest  for  the  city,  was  the  consecration  of  the  tomb 
and  removal  thereto,  of  the  body  of  the  Historian 
Garneau.  The  mausoleum,  a  solid  structure,  was  an 
offering  from  the  many  and  warm  admirers  of  the 
disinterested  patriot.  On  Sunday,  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  took  place  the  translation  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  Mr.  Garneau.  From  the  priv^tfe 
vault,  in  Ihe  Belmont  Cemetery,  Ste.  Foye,  near 
Quebec,  where  they  had  been  deposited  the  pre- 
vious winter,  they  were  taken  to  the  then  recently 
finished  tomb  provided  by  public  subscription,  in 
conformity  with  the  public  notice  given  by  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  acting  ^  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  concourse  of  persons  present  must  have 
€?xceeded  3,000,  amongst  whom  were  many  leading 
citizens.  Judges,  Barristers,  and  others.  The  burial 
service  was  cfaaunted  by  the  Rev.  Messire  Auclair, 
Cur^  of  Quebec,  and  the  (ceremony  was  inaugurated 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quebec,  who  was  present  with  his  staff 
and  with  several  members  of  his  Cabinet.  The  reli- 
gious portion  xrfthe  ceremony  beingover,the  Premier^, 
the  Honorable  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau,  standing  uncovered 
«t  the  head  of  the  tomb,  gave  utterance  in  French 

I  The  President  Sir  N.  -F.  Belleau,  baving  been  appointed  Lt. 
Governor  •r>the  Prorince,  the  writer  was  elected  President  in  his  stead. 
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to  an  eloquent  oration,  on  the  career  of  hia  old 
and  trusted  friend,  the  gifted  historian  of  Canada, 
Everything  seemed  favorable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  peculiar  duty  devolving  on  the  honorable  speak- 
er. The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  woods,  lit  up 
with  the  bright  hues  of  September  ;  the  pensive 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath,  amidst  the  many  quiet 
tombs  ;  the  historical  memories  clustered  round  this 
old  battle-field  of  1760,  so  graphically  described  in 
the  works  of  both  Mr.  Gharneau  and  Mr,  Ohauveau, 
and  on  which  now  stands  the  new  cemetery  of 
Belmont ;  the  sweet,  though  mournful  office,  of  a 
man  of  letters  delegated  by  his  countrymen  to  honour ^ 
in  a  departed  friend,  another  man  of  letters — a  good 
citizen — a  true  patriot :  every  object  combined  ta 
prepare  the  heart  for  soft  emotions. 

In  1871,  the  English  troops  of  whom  from  time 
immemorial,  two  regiments  with  detachments  of 
Engineers  and  Artillery,  had  garrisoned  our  fortress, 
departed  from  our  shores.  The  Gibraltar  of  Canada 
was  left  in  charge  of  our  Dominion  force.  To  the  city, 
the  change  was  unwelcome  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Over  and  above  the  loss  of  prestige, — fashion- 
able circles,  wealth  and  refinement  as  well  as  trade 
and  commerce,  were  the  loosers.  It  was  calculated 
that  <£100,000  ^  were  thus  annually  withdrawn  from 
the  circulating  medium.  Though  Quebec  had  been 
pronounced  a  species  of  sanitorium,  for  .that  portion  of 
the  British   army,  stationed  here ;  though,  it  was 

1  The  annual  pay  of  an  English  regiment  of  the  line  is  equal  to 
£40,000.  There  were  two  regiments,  with  several  companies  of  Bngi-> 
neers,  Artilleryi  Miners,  a  Commissariat  Staff.  The  3,000  consumers  of 
bread,  beaf,  &c.,  may  be  safely  ^aid  to  represent  each  year  an  ex' 
penditure  of  $400,000. 
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proved  that  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  our  garri- 
son, did  not  cost  more  than  those  at  head-quarters, 
some  utilitarian  statesmen  of  England, — at  least  those 
of  the  day, — seemed  to  consider  that  English  rule 
and  its  freedom,  the  aroma  of  her  victories,  would 
endure  on  the  old  rock,  like  the  scent  of  rose  leaves, 
in  the  vase  even  after  removal  of  the  contents. 

For  the  country  at  large,  in  the  withdrawal  of  our 
Imperial  defenders,  there  may  have  been  a  sound 
and  useful  lesson  of  self-reliance.  Time  will  tell. 

The  summer  of  1872,  was  cheered  by  the  arrival 
of  the  newly  appointed  Grovemor  Q-eneral,  the  Earl 
of  Dafferin ;  his  youthful  Countess  and  children  sa- 
Jfely  landed  in  our  midst,  on  the  25th  June,  1872.  The 
fame  of  this  munificent  and  accomplished  nobleman 
had  preceded  him  to  our  shores.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  rank,  talent  and  wealth,  a  halo  of 
literary  renown  encircled"  his  brow.  This  was  the 
first  literary  man  appointed  Governor  in  the  colony 
since  Count  de  la  Gallisonniere,  in  1747.  Every  class, 
and  foremost  Quebec  littirateurSy  eagerly  flocked 
round  his  standard,  to  greet  him  with  their  warmest 
welcome.    Quebec  has  found  in  him  a  warm  friend. 

On  the  80th  September  1874,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Quebec,  the  R.  C.  Bishops,  prelates  and 
priests,  crowded  in  the  city  from  every  diocese  in 
the  Dominion  and  in  the  adjoining  Eepublic,  to 
celebrate  the  second  centennial  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Bishopric  by  the  illustrious  Laval,  on  the  1st 
October  1674.  Nine  triumphal  arches  in  Latin,  By- 
zantine Romanesque,  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture,  > 
were  erected  over  the  streets  in  the  upper-town, 
and  dedicated  to  tke  Metropolitan  dioceses  of  North 
America.   An    imposing  procession   passed   under 
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them  and  into  the  Cathedral,  which  was  endowed  on 
that  day  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Basilica 
Minor ;  that  evening*,  the  city  was  illuminated  at  vast 
cost.  The  names  of  the  men  of  note,  discoverers, 
warriors,  churchmen,  statesmen  and  writers — ^which 
adorn  the  Annals  of  the  old  capital,  were  affixed  to 
the  old  Jesuit's  College,  the  Seminary,  the  Univer- 
sity and  other  public  buildings  :  the  effect  of  the 
Chinese  lamps,  candles  &c.,  on  these  trophies  at  night, 
was  indiscrably  beautiful ;  with  the  fire-works,  they 
presented  the  grandest  spectacle  ever  witnessed  in 
Quebec.  In  the  pageant,  was  borne  the  venerable  and 
(tattered  flag  of  Carillon,  which  had  floated  over  Mont- 
calm, when  he  defeated  General  Abercrombie,  on^ 
Lake  Champlain,  (July  8,  1758)  discovered  about  a 
century  after  in  the  dwelling  at  Quebec,  of  Frire 
Louis,  the  last  of  the  Franciscan  Friars. 

"  The  small  grain  of  mnstard-seed,"  says  Professor 
Larue,  "  cast  in  the  lower-town,  at  Quebec,  in  1615, 
by  the  three  KecoUets  Fathers,  Dolbeau,  LeCaron, 
and  Jamay,  watered  by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs, 
and  cultured  with  so  much  love  by  Francois  de 
Laval,  and  his  worthy  successors,  has  grown  like 
that  of  the  G-ospel,  a  great  tree  with  wide  spreading 
branches,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  birds  of 
Heaven,  in  vast  numbers,  have  come  for  refuge."  ^ 

1  The  diocese  of  Quebec  erected  on  the  Ist  Oct.,  1674,— had  been 
(in  1874)  mbdiTided  into  61  dioceses,  fbrming  eight  ecclesiastic^} 
provinces,  to  wit : 

• 

Montreal ^^•.•••..  1836    ,  Little  Rock ^  184$ 

Ottawa ^ 1847       Galveston 1847 

Balnt-Hyacinthe 1852       Natchitoches.^ ^  1853 

Three-Rivers - 1852       St.  Louis «  1826 

8«int-0ennain  of  Rimouski.  1867       Dubuque ^^.•^^...  1837 
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Our  pleasant  task  is  drawing  to  an  end :  an  in- 
cident of  December,  1875,  must  claim  a  few  lines  ere 
we  close  :  the  centenary  of  the  repulse  of  Montgome- 
ry, at  Pres-de-Ville ;  and  of  Arnold,  at  Sault-an-Matelot 
street,  on  Slst  December  1776.  This  feat  was  equally 
creditable  to  both  races  which  inhabit  the  city. 

Quebec  is  rich  in  literary  institutions;  the  two 
oldest — the  Literary  and  Historical  Society^  which 
dates  back  to  1824,  and  the  Tnstitut  Canadien,  founded 
in  1848,  ^  took  the  lead  and  determined  to  comme- 


Sherbrooke 1874 

Halifax 1845 

SainUJohns,  Newfoundland.  1769 

Charlottetown 1850 

Saint-John  N .'  B • 1842 

Arichal....^ 1844 

Chatham 860 

Le  Havre  de  GrAce 1860 

Toronto 1842 

Kingston 1826 

Hamilton 1856 

London 1856 

tSault  Ste.  Marie 1874 

8t.  Boniface 1847 

8t.  Albert 1867 

Riviere  McKenzie 1863 

Oregon  City 1846 

Nesqualy 1850 

Victoria 1844 

British  Columbia 1864 

Idaho 1865 

Pittsburgh 1843 

Erie « 1853 

New-Orleans 1793 

Mobile 1824 


Nashville - 1837 

Chicago 1844 

Milwaukie 1844 

Santa-Fe 1850 

St.  Paul 1850 

Alton 1857 

Kansas ^851 

Nebraska 1851 

St.  Joseph 1868 

Green  Bay 1868 

La  Crosse 1868 

Colorado 1868 

Cincinnati 1833 

Louisville 1808 

Detroit 1832 

Viucennes 1834 

Cleveland 1847 

Covington 1853 

Fort  Wayne 1857 

Marquette 1857 

Columbus 1868 

Buffalo 1847 

Burlington 1853 

Bochester 1868 

Ogdeusburg 1872 


Natchez 1837 

1  The  names  of  the  originators  are :  (Hon.)  Aur^le  Plamondon, 
J.  B.  A.  Chartier,  L.  J.  G.  Fiset,  T.  Ledroit,  M.  Hudon,  Frederick 
Braun,  J.  M.  LeMoine,  L.  A.  Huot,  Jos.  Hamel,  A.  Soulard,  0.  Cr^ma- 
zie.  The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  thirteen. 
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morate  in  their  rooms,  by  speeches  and  addresses, 
this  glorious  anniversary. 

In  both  Societies,  the  preparations  were  on  the 
grandest  scale.  Three  prominent  members  of  the 
Institute  with  the  President,  Mr.  J.  F.  Sellean,  read 
addresses, — the  first,  the  introductory  one,  was  an 
elegant  paper  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  B  Choui- 
nard.  Mr.  H.  E.  Taschereau,  M.  P.,  pronounced  a  most 
stirring  oration,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Turcotte,  favorably 
known  by  his  historical  works,  recapitulated  in  a 
very  elaborate  and  complete  essay,  the  origin,  causes, 
and  results  of  the  American  invasion  of  our  soil.  ^ 

Of  the  addresses  pronounced  at  the  centennial 
soiree  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  Jas.  Stevenson,  esquire,  Colonel  T. 
Slynd  Strange  and  the  writer,  copious  extracts  have 
been  given  in  another  portion  of  this  volume,  page 
395. 

A  leading  City  journal  thus  described  the  Soirie  : 

"The  Literary  and  Historical  Society's  Centenary  Pete  —  It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  graceful  or  unique 
gathering  than  that  which  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and 
historical  Society  last  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  with  all 
possible  eclat  that  gloriously  memorable  event,  the  repulse  of  the 
troops  commanded  by  General  Richard  Montgomery,  of  the  American 
Army,  whilom  ofQcer  of  the  17th  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  the  service 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  George  III,  who,  on  the  blusterous  wintery 
morning  of  the  3ist  December,  1775,  attempted  an  assault  upon  the 
redoubts  and  fortifications  which  at  that  time  did  the  duty  of  our 
present  Citadel,  and  whose  intrepidity  was  rewarded  with  a  soldier*^ 
death,  and  his  want  of  success  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  power 
which  is  so  firmly  established  in  this  Royal  Canada  of  ours,  to  day. 

**  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Society  for  the  reception  of  their 

• 

1  The  Instilut  Canadien,  as  well  as  the  Literary  arid  Historical 
Society,  published  each  in  a  separate  volume,  these  essays,  speeches 
and  addresses. 
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unusually  numerous  guests,  and  the  decorations  of  the  various  apart- 
ments, were  all  that  could  he  wished — commodious  and  tasteful.  In 
the  entrance  ball  the  royal  standard  floated,  and  there  the  B.  Battery 
Band  was  placed.  Turning  up  the  left  hand  flight  of  steps  the  visitor 
— passing  the  large  class  room  of  Morrin  College,  transformed  for  the 
nonce,  into  spacious  refreshment  buffets — was  ushered  into  the  lecture 
room,  from  the  galleries  of  which  flags  of  many  nations  and  many 
•colors  were  drooping.  The  raised  dais^  occupied  during  the  delivery 
of  the  addresses  by  James  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Senior  Vice-President,  Lit. 
^  Hist,  Socieltf  tin  \he  chsLir;  Lieut.-Gol.  T.  Bland  Strange,  H.  8.  M. 
Bouchette.Esq.,  Dr.  W.Boswell,  Vice-Presidents,  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq., 
and  Commander  Ashe,  R.  N.,  ex-Presidents,  was  flanked  on  either  side 
with  the  blue  and  silver  bann^'rs  of  St.  Andrew's  Society,  bearing  the 
arms  and  escutcheon  of  Scotia,  and  their  proud  motto  **  Nepxo  me 
imputd  lascessit."  Bunting  and  fresh  spruce  foliage  gave  an  air  of 
freshness  to  all  the  adoriiable  parts  of  the  room.  Immediately  opposite 
the  lectern,  which  was  illuminated  with  wax  candles,  placed  in  last 
eentury  candlesticks,  and  attached  to  the  galiery  railings,  was  a  fine 
collection  of  Lochaber  axes,  clustered  around  a  genuine  wooden 
Gaelie  shield  studded  with  polished  knobs  of  glittering  brass.  Long 
before  the  hour  of  eight,  the  company  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  room  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  but  not  inconveniently,  as  the 
ventilation  was  unexceptionable.  With  accustomed  punctuality,  Jas. 
Stevenson,  Esq.,  acting  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  (Prof.  Jas. 
Douglas)  opened  the  meeting  with  some  highly  appropriate  remarks 
relative  to  the  historical  value  of  the  subjects  about  to  be  discussed  and 
summarising  very  succinctly  the  events  immediately  previous  to  the 
beleaguering  of  the  fortress  city.  He  alluded  in  stirring  terms  to  the 
devotion  which  had  been  manifested  by  the  British  and  French  defend- 
ers, who  resolved  rather  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  than  surrender  the 
city.  He  staled  that  he  thought  it  especially  meet  and  proper  that  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  here  should  have  iaken  up  the  matter 
and  dealt  with  it,  in  this  way.  He  alluded  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the 
<;apabiltty  of  the  gentlemen  about  to  address  them,  and,  after  regretting 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lt.-Col.  Coffin,  a  lineal  descendant  of  an 
officer  very  conspicuous  by  his  gallantry  in  1775,  and  who  had  been 
invited  to  address  the  meeting,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending,  fornuilly  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Strange,  commandant  of  Quebec  Garrison,  and  Dominion  Inspector  of 
Artillery.  This  gallant  officer,  who  on  rising,  was  received  with 
loud  and  hearty  cheering  by  the  audience,  with  characteristic  military 
brevity,  plunged  in  medias  resj  simply  remarking^  at  the  onset,  that 
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he,  in  such  a  position,  was  but  a  rear  rank  man,  while  Colonel  GoSId 
would  have  been  a  front  ranker ;  but  his  soldierly  duty  was  to  fl]l» 
that  position  in  the  absence  of  him  to  whom  the  task  w^ould  have- 
been  officially  assigned.  The  subject  which  formed  a  distinct  section 
of  the  major  topic  of  the  evening  was  then  taken  up.  In  as  much  as 
it  is  our  intention,  and  we  believe  that  of  the  Society,  to  reproduce 
faithfully  in  pamphlet  form  the  graphic,,  intnresling  and  detailed  word* 
pictures  of  the  ever  memorable  events  of  the  3tst  December  17 «5,  as 
given  by  the  learned  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  meeting,  it 
suffices  to  say  in  the  present  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  thai 
Colonel  Strange  exhaustively  treated  that  portion  which  referred 
to  the  attack  and  defence  at  Pres-de-ViIle — the  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  now  stands  the  extensive  wharves  of  the  Allan  Company.  Many 
incidents  of  the  siege^  utterly  unknown  to  ordinary  readers  of  history 
were  recalled  )ast  night,  and  many  things  that  have  hitherto  been 
dubious,  (r  apparently  unaccounlaDle  explained  away.  The  story  of 
the  finding  of  the  snow-covered  and  hard  frozen  corpse  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  General  and  his  Aide-de-Camp,  was  told  with  much  pathos,  as 
were  details  of  his  burial.  The  refereixes  to  descendants  of  then 
existing  families  still  residents  in  Quebec,  were  extremely  interesting, 
because  many  were  among  the  audience.  At  the  eonclu&ion  of  Colonel 
Strange's  admirable  resume,  and  some  further  pointed  remarks  fron^ 
thu  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  M  LeMoine,  who  is  par  exc$flence  and  parassi-- 
duitdf  our  Quebec  historian,  whose  life  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  the^ 
eompilation  of  antiquarian  data  touching  the  history,  the  walls,  the 
streets.the  relics,  the  families,  the  very  Flora  and  Fauna  of  our  cherished 
Stadacona, — commenced  his  erudite  and  amusing  sketches  of  the  day,, 
taken  from  the  stand  point  of  the  enemy's  head-quarters,  and  the  fray 
in  the  fc^ault-au-matelot*  interspersing  in  his  own  well  digested  state* 
ment  of  events,  he  chose  the  best  authenticated  accounts  from  con> 
temporaneous  participants,  British,  French  Canadian,  and  American, 
proving  that  the  record  as  presented  by  Col.  htrange  and  himself  lasl 
night,  was  a  **  plain,  unvarnished,  truthful  tale,"  a  reliable  mirror  in 
which  was  faithf\illy  reflected  all  that  was  historically  interesting  afr 
affecting  Quebec  in  the  campaign  of  1775.6»  When  Mr  LeMoine  had 
terminated  his  address,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  bte^ 
venson  concluded  the  portion  of  the  proceedings  with  a  most  euloglstic- 
and  deserved  recognition  of  the  devotion  which  the  two  genilemea 
who  had  read  during  the  evening  had  shewn  in  preparing  their 
respective  papers,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  was  heartily  and 
unanimously  accorded.  He  also  made  reference  to  the  topic  of  theday^ 
thcf  restoration  and  embellishment  of  our  oft  sieged  city,  gracefully  alv- 
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tributing  honor  where  it  was  due,  first  ana  foremost  to  His  Hzcellency 
the  Goveronr  General,  Barl  of  DuflTerin,  at  whose  instigation  the  plans 
had  been  prepared,  secondly,  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  ,Owen  Murphy, 
Esq.,  who  was  present,  for  his  untiring  exertions  and  valuable  afr* 
sistance  in  developing,  maturing  and  preparing  the  way  for,  and  early 
completion  of  said  designs  which  are  to  make  Quebec  a  splendid  ar- 
Qhitectural  example  of  the  deformed,  transformed  ;  thirdly,  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  public,  aided  in  their  views  by  the  enter- 
prise (f  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chbonicle,  who  had  had  pre- 
pared the  splendid  illustrations  of  these  improvements,  thereby  re- 
fl-jcting  infinite,  credit  upon  himself.  After  a  few  other  remarks,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited  to  inspect,  and  moved  into,  the 
library,  which  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
The  coup  d*aU,  when  once  one  had  fairly  entered  into  this  beautifully 
designed,  permanent  focus  of  intellectual  wealth,  around  whose  walla 
were  ranged  the  imperishable  memorials  of  nearly  all  of  man*s  genius 
that  has  been  thought  worthy  of  preserving,  was  striking  and  memor- 
able. As  in  the  lecture  room,  those  emblems,  which  are  our  symbo- 
lical as  well  as  actual  rallying  points  in  all  times  of  trouble  or  war, 
draped  and  covered  the  book  shelves  which  contain  the  essence 
almost  of  all  that  human  intelligence,  human  thought,  human  wit, 
man's  invention  and  ingenuity  has  as  yet  brought  to  light.  Here, 
historian  and  poet,  geographer  and  engineer,  humorist  and  preacher, 
dramatist  and  theologian,  are  congregated,  serving  in  the  one  great 
cause  of  public  instruction  and  the  expansion  of  the  limitless  ramifi- 
cations which  exist  in  the  ever  growing  tree  of  knowledge.  The  stu- 
dent and  liiliraieur,  the  bibliopole  and  dillelnnte  novel  reader,  the 
most  frequent  visitors,  here  last  night  were  replaced  by  groups  of  fair 
women  and  patriotic  men  assembled  to  commemorate  an  event  which 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  history  of  this  continent  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  and  which  will  expire  afew  hours  after  these  lines  meet 
the  reader's  eyes.  In  lieu  of  study  and  thought,  the  attention  of  the 
throng  was  attracted  to  the  splendid  stand  of  arms  reaching  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  which  as  it  were  defended  the  Dominion  standard  that 
fell  in  long  fostoons  behind.  In  the  centre  of  a  diamond  shaped  figure 
made  up  of  scores  of  sabres  pointing  inwards,  was  a  large  glittering 
star  of  silvery  steel  bayonets.  In  chronological  order  were  pink  and 
gilt  tablets,  containing  each  one  the  names  of  the  Govenor  General 
of  Canada,  commencing  with  Guy  Garieton  in  1775,  and  proceeding 
through  the  noble  list  which  includes  Haldimand,  Dorchester,  Dal- 
housie,  Gosfjrd,  Col  borne,  Dt^ham,  Sydenham,  Bagot,  Calhcart^ 
Elgin,  Head,  Monk,  Lisgar,  down  to  the  present  glorious  epoch  when 
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this  prosperous  country  is  vice-regally  and  right  royally  presided  over 
by  Lord  DufTerin,  in  the  year  or  grace,  1875 ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  under  a  similar  spiky  coronet  of  bristling  steel,  was  hung 
the  sword  of  the  dead  and  vanquished,  but  honored  and  revered  hero, 
the  trusty  blade  which  only  left  Montgomery's  hands,  when  in  his 
death  throes,  he  "like  a  soldier  fell,"  and  the  pitiless  snow  became 
his  winding-sheet.  On  a  table  below  this  interesting  and  valuable 
historic  relic,  now  in  possession,  as  an  heirloom,  of  J.  Thompson 
fiarrower,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  was  exhibited  with  the  full  uniform  of  an 
artillery  officer  of  the  year  1775.  Several  quaint  old  sketches  and 
painting  were  placed  around  the  Library,  which,  with  the  Museum, 
was  converted  for  the  time  into  an  extempore  conversazione  hall,  and 
while  the  melodies  of  the  *^  B  "  Battery  band  where  wafted  hither 
and  thither  through  the  building,  the  dames  and  cavaliers  gossiped 
pleasantly  over  their  tea  or  coffee  and  delicacies  provided  by  the 
members  for  the  guests,  aod  declared,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society* s  centennial  entertainment  was  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  that  learned  and  well-deserving  body." 

Arnold  and  Montgomery's  attack  have  been  des- 
<5ribed  at  page  198. 

We  shall  however  add  the  following  extract  from 
the  Centenary  addresses : 

"From  December  (1st),  1776,  to  the  6th  May, 
1776,  according  to  Sanguinet,  the  Bostonnais  fired 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  cannon  shots  on  the  city ; 
they  threw  one  hundred  and  eighty  small  shells  of 
16,  18,  20,  25,  30  pounds,  with  the  exception  of  five 
or  six  shells  of  50  to  60  lbs. :  their  balls  were  mostly 
all  of  9  lbs.  weight.  During  the  same  interval, 
Quebec  fired,  including  the  shots  to  clean  the  guns, 
ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  shots — 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  shells — from  80,  40,  60 
to  230  lbs.  weight— others  of  160,  175,  200  lbs.,  and 
some  of  800  lbs.  weight,  and  six  fire-pots,  which  set 
fire  to  four  houses  in  St  Roch  suburbs. 

**  The  blockade  lasted  from  4th  December,  1775,  to 
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6tli  May,  1776 :  the  chief  incidents  in  the  interval, 
we  find  recorded  in  the  Siege  journals  under  the 
heading  of :  **  Innumerable  houses  in  St.  Bocque 
and  St.  John  Suburbs,  burnt  by  Arnold's  soldiery, 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fire-wood  from  the  garritbn." 
Frequent  ball  practice  between  the  enemy's  piquets 
in  St.  John  Suburbs  and  at  Menut's  Tavern,  and  the 
garrison  :  occasional  desertions  from  the  ninety-five 
American  prisoners  who  had  enlisted,  and  some  of 
the  Royal  Emigrants  disappearing,  to  which  may  be 
added  several  false  alarms.  Where  Frescott  Gate 
was  built  in  1797,  there  existed,  in  1775,  a  rough 
structure  of  pickets  ;  —  Hope  Gate,  erected  and 
named  by  Ool.  Hope  eleven  years  after,  did  not  of 
course  exist  in  1775 — this  is  why  Capt.  Laws  and 
his  party  were  sent  by  Palace  Gate. 

''  Never  was  there  a  more  utter  rout  than  that  of 
the  heroes  of  Ticonderoga — Crown  Point — Fort  St. 
John  —  Fort  Chambly  — ^"Montreal  —  Sorel  —  Three 
Rivers,  &c.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Brigadier  * 
General  Richard  Montgomery,  with  his  Aides-de- 
Camp,  McPherson,  Jacob  Cheseman  and  some  dozens 
of  others,  fell  at  Pres-de-ville.  Col.  Arnold,*  wounded 
in  the  leg,  was  conveyed  from  Sault-au-Matelot  street 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  the  Chaplain  of  the 
force,  and  by  Matthew  Ogden  (afterwards  General 
M.  Ogden),  whilst  Hendricks,  and  others  of  his  chief 
officers,  where  shot,  and  his  s^econd  in  command, 

1  Arnold  was  thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in 
1775.  He  was  called  a  double  traitor;  first  to  England,  next  to 
America, — having  offered  to  surrender  West  Point  to  the  English,  for 
£33,000  and  the  retention  of  the  rank  he  then  held  in  the  American 
army.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  died  ntar  Brom|iton 
London,  I8th  June^  1801,  aged  50  years. 
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Lt.-Col.  Grreen,  the  two  Majors,  Bigelow  and  Return 
J.  Meigs,  Adjutant  Febezer  and  Gap.  Matthew  Dun- 
can, and  some  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  officers 
and  privates  were  taken  prisoners. 

"  In  order  to  render  more  clear  the  mode  of  attack 
and  defence,  on  Sault-au-Matelot  Barriers,  we  have 
prepared  the  foregoing  rough  sketch,  showing,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  locality  in  1775,  and  its  present 
state.  The  eastern  termination  of  Little  Sault-au- 
Matelot  street,  or  Dog  Lane  is  less  abrupt  than  form- 
erly. Figure  S  denotes  the  site  of  Lymeburner's 
house,  where  our  men  were.  The  wharf  in  rear, 
provided  in  1775  with  cannon,  existed,  so  we  are  told, 
as  late  as  1823,  and  was  occupied  by  the  warehouses 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. ;  the  Inland  Revenue  office, 
in  rear  and  other  buildings  in  St.  James  street,  have 
since  taken  the  place  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the 
title-deeds  of  property  in  our  possession,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  Lymeburner's  house, 
though  we  have  failed  to  discover  the  site  of  the 
house,  which  Caldwell,  in  his  narrative,  calls  "  the 
house  of  Levy,  the  Jew."  Where,  in  1775,  was 
Lymeburner's  ^  house,  now  stands,  since  1863,  the 
stately  structure  known  as  the  Quebec  Bank. 

1  There  were  three  Lyme  burners :  John,  the  proprietor  of  the  St. 
Peter  street  house,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  fall  of  1775 ;  Adam,  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  him — the  able  delegate  sent  to  England  to 
oppose  the  New  Constitution  or  1791,  dividing  Canada  into  two  Pro- 
vinces. He  died  in  England  as  late  as  1836;  and  Matthew  Lyme- 
burner  (Lymeburner  &  Crawford)  ;  he  was  yet  alive  in  1816.  None, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  left  children  in  Quebec. 
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"  I  hare  my  doubts,  whether  there  really  existed 
a  "  Third  Barrier."  However  valuable  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Sanguinet,  the  Montreal  advocate,  may  be, 
as  bearing  on  the  incidents  which  took  place  in  the 
latter  city  during  his  residence  there  in  the  winter 
of  1775-6,  having  only  reached  our  City  on  the  16th 
May,  1776,  his  testimony  as  to  the  incidents  in  Quebec 
of  the  preceding  winter,  is  not  like  Caldwell's,  that  of 
an  eye  witness ;  they  are  merely  secondary  evidence. 

'^  Tradition  points  out  as  the^  house,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Little  Sault-au-Matelot  street,  in  which  Major 
Nairne  and  Lieut.  Dambourges  entered,  a  small  two- 
story  tavern  removed  a  few  years  back  and  replaced 
by  No.  5  Fire  Station.  According  to  the  narrative 
of  Capt.  Simeon  Thayer,  one  of  Arnold's  officers,  who 
formed  part  of  the  426  prisoners  taken,  "the  Con- 
tinental troops  of  Arnold  were,  for  upwards  of  four 
hours,  victorious  of  th^  lower  town,  and  had  taken 
about  180  prisoners,"  when  the  fortune  of  war  turned 
against  them.  His  description  of  the  capture  of  the 
First  Barrier,  guard  and  piquet,  is  worthy  of  notice : 

**  The  front,"  says  he»  "  having  got  lost  by  a  prodigious  snow-storm, 
I  undertook  to  pilot  them  (Arnold's  party),  having  measured  the  works 
before  and  knowing  the  place.  But  coming  to  the  Barrier,  two  field 
pieces  ihit  were  there  played  briskly  on  us.  But  on  their  drawing 
back  to  recharge,  Capt.  Morgan  and  myself,  quickly  advancing 
through  the  Ports,  seized  them  with  60  men,  rank  and  tile,  which  was 
their  main  guard,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Immediately  afterwards, 
advancing  towards  a  picket  that  lay  further  up  the  street,  where  there 
was  a  company  of  the  most  responsible  citizens  of  Quebec,  found  their 
Captain  drunk,  took  them  likewise  prisoners,  and  taking  their  dry 
arms  for  our  own  use,  and  laying  ours  up  in  order  to  dry  them,  being 
wet,  and  advancing,  by  which  time  our  whole  party  got  into  the  First 
barrier.  We  rallied  our  men  and  strove  to  scale  the  second.  Not- 
withstanding their  utmost  efforts,  we  got  some  of  our  ladders  up,  but 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  our  arms  being  wet,  and  scarcely  one  in  ten 
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**  They  fell  into  the  clutches  of  Capt,  Laws.  It  is 
clear,  from  Capt.  Thayer's  statement,  that  it  was 
neither  a  British,  nor  a  French  militia  officer  who 
was  captain  of  the  piquet,  past  the  First  Barrier, 
•*  further. up  the  street,"  where  both  the  captain  and 
piquet  were  taken  prisoners — but  Capt.  McLeod,  of 
the  84th,  orBoyal  Emigrants.  Of  whom  was  the 
piquet  composed  ?  of  the  "  most  responsible  citizens 
of  Quebec."  Their  nationality  is  not  here  given. 
Did  this  piquet,  commanded  by  a  British  Regular 
officer,  constitute  the  guard  of  the  '*  Second  Bar- 
rier ?  "  Probably  not,  else  if  it  had,  the  piquet  being 
made  prisoners  of  war,  what  woxdd  have  prevented 
Arnold's  men  from  waling  the  Second  Barrier  ?  and 
establishing  themselves  beyond.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  minute  details  submitted,  there  is  yet  some 
margin  For  conjectures  and  hypotheses ;  each  na- 
tionality will  set  up  a  theory  as  to  who  defended 
the  Second  Barrier,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fray, 
before  Caldwell,  the  Commander  of  the  British 
Militia,  Nairne,  Dambourges  and  Dumas  struck  out 
for  Death  or  Victory ;  though  this  is  a  minor  point. 

"  In  the  Sketch  may  be  seen  the  houses  marked 
4  .  4  .  4  .  4  in  Dog  Lane,  from  the  back  windows  of 

which  Morgan  and  Lamb's  riflemen  could  hit  our 
brave  boys,  sheltered  in  Lymeburner's  house. 

"  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Chairman,  closed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  soiree,  by  some  complimentary  re- 
marks to  the  speakers  and  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  that  had  been  discussed.    He 

would  fire ;  whereon  some  did  retreat  back  to  the  First  Bfirrier  we  had 
takea,  and  when  we  came  there  we  found  we  could  not  retreat  with- 
out exposing  ourselves  to  the  most  imminent  danger." 
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then,  as  follows,  introduced  the  new  plans  of  city  im- 
provements suggested  by  His  Excellency,  the  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  and  warmly  patronised  by  the  Mayor. 

"  Improvements  "  said  he  "  are  also  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  our  historic  monuments, 
and  the  embellishment  of  the  city  by  using  effectively 
the  natural  advantages  of  its  sitefr — blending  the 
work  of  nature  with  that  of  art,  for  purposes  of  utility 
and  adornment.  These  improvements  we  hope  to 
see  soon  begun  and  completed. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  our  present  distinguished 
Governor  General  of  Canada  for  suggesting  the  im- 
provements, and  providing  the  plans,  which  if  fol- 
lowed and  realized,  will  render  Quebec  the  most 
remarkable  and  probably  the  most  interesting  city 
on  this  continent.  Let  me  add,  that  we  are  also 
indebted  to  our  energetic  and  able  Mayor,  Owen 
Murphy,  Esquire,  for  seconding  the  efforts  of  His 
Excellency ;  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Corporation 
and  others  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  further- 
ance of  the  great  object  in  view. 

"  The  original  plans,  admirably  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Lynn,  the  civil  engineer  employed 
by  Lord  Dufferin,  had  been  deposited  in  the  library, 
and  were  scrutinized  closely  by  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

The  company  were  then  invited  to  view  the 
sword  of  General  Montgomery,  suspended  with 
crape,  under  a  star  of  bayonets,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society. 

"  The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  on  the  29th,  and 
at  those  of  the  Institut  Canadien^  of  Quebec^  on  the 
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30th,  was  ToUowed  by  a  Ball  at  the  Citadel,  on  the 
Slst,  given  T^y  the  Commandant,  Colonel  Strange, 
It.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Strange,  who  entertained  a  large 
Slumber  of  guests  dressed  in  the  costume  of  1775, 
of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
Centenary  volume  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society : 

"  One  hundred  years  have  pai^sed  away,  and  again 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  costume  of  1775  move 
about  in  the  old  fortress,  some  in  the  identical  uni- 
forms worn  by  their  ancestors  at  tjie  time  of  the 
memorable  repulse. 

"  The  Commandant,  in  the  uniform  of  his  corps 
in  1775,  and  the  ladies  in  the  costume  of  the  same 
period,  received  their  guests  as  they  entered  the 
Ball-room — the  approaches  to  which  were  tastefully 
decorated.  Halfway,  between  the  dxessing  and 
Teceiving  rooms,  is  a  noble  double  staircase,  the  sides 
•of  which  are  draped  with  Royal  standards  inter- 
mingled with  the  white  and  golden  lilies  of  France, 
our  Dominion  Ensign,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  neighbouring  Republic.  On  either  hand  of  the 
broad  steps,  are  stands  of  arms  and  warlike  imple- 
ments. Here  too,  facing  one,  when  ascending  the 
«teps,  is  the  tropTiy  designed  by  Captain  Larue  of 
€he  "  B  "  Battery.  The'huge'banners  fell  in  graceful 
folds  about  the  stacks  of  musketry  piled  on  the 
right  and  left,  above  fhe  drums  and  trumpets ;  from 
the  centre  was  a  red  and  black  pennant  (the  Ameri- 
oan  colors  of  1775,)  immediately  underneath  was 
the  escutcbeon  of  the  United  States,  on  which  heavily 
oraped,  was  bung  the  hero's  sword — the  weapon 
'With  which  one  hundred  years  before  this  night, 

SI 
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Montgomery  had  beckoned  on  his  men.  Underneath 
this  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
General,  were  the  solemn  prayerful  initials  of  the 
Requiescat  in  Pace.  At  the  foot  of  the  trophy,  were 
two  sets  of  old  flint  muskets  and  accoutrements, 
piled,  and  in  the  centre  a  brass  eannon  captured 
from  the  Americans  in  1775,  which  bears  the  lone 
star  and  figure  of  an  Indian — the  arms  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  On  either  side  of  thia  historical 
tableau,  recalling  as  it  did,  so  vividly,  the  troublous 
times  of  long  ago,  telling  the  lesson  so  speakingly  of 
the  patience  and  pluck,  the  sturdy  manhood  and 
bravery  of  a  century  gone  by,  were  stationed  as 
sentries,  two  splendid  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
stalwart  giants  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height, 
who  belonged  formerly  to  the  famous  Cent  Gardes^ 
of  Napoleon  III,  but  now  in  the  ranks  of  B.  Battery. 
The  stern  impassiveness  of  their  faces  and  the  immo* 
bility  of  their  figures  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  solemn  trust  they  had  to  guard. 

"  Dancing  commenced :  dance  succeeded  dance^ 
and  the  happy  hours  flew  past  till  the  midnight 
hour,  which  would  add  another  year  to  our  earthly 
existence.  About  that  time  there  were  mysterious 
aigns  and  evidences  that  someting  unusual  was  going 
to  happen.  There  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
the  cognoscenti  to  their  respective  places,  but  so 
noiselessly  and  carrefully  were  the  preparations  made 
for  a  coup  de  thidtrey  that  the  gay  throng  who  perpe- 
tually circulated  through  the  rooms  took  little  heed, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  clear  clarion  notes  of  a 
trumpet  sounding,  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present, 
A  panel  in  the  wainscoating  of  the  lower  dancing 
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room  opened  as  if  by  magic,  and  out  jumped  a  jaunty 
little  trumpeter,  with  the  slashed  and  decorated 
jacket  and  busby  of  a  hussar.  The  blast  he  blew 
rang  in  tingling  echoes  far  and  wide,  and  a  second 
later,  the  weird  piping  and  drumming,  in  a  music 
now  strange  to  us,  was  heard  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  Barracks.  Nearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
came  the  sharp  shrill  notes  of  the  fifes  and  the  quick 
detonation  of  the  drum  stick  taps.  A  silence  grew 
over  the  bright  corUge^  the  notes  of  the  hand  died 
away,  the  company  clustered  in  picturesque  groups 
around  the  stairs  where  was  placed  the  thin  steel 
blade,  whose  hilt  one  century  gone  by,  was  warmed 
by  the  hand  of  Montgomery.  The  rattle  of  the 
drums  came  closer  and  closer,  two  folding  doors 
opened  suddenly,  and  through  them  stalked  in  grim 
solemnity  the  "  Phantom  G-uard,"  led  by  the  intrepid 
Sergeant  Hugh  McQuarters.  Neither  regarding  the 
festive  decorations,  nor  the  bright  faces  around  them, 
the  guard  passed  through  the  assemblage  as  if  they 
were  not ;  on,  through  saloon  and  passage ;  past  Ball 
room  and  Conversation  parlour,  they  glided  with 
measured  step  and  halted  in  front  of  the  Montgomery 
trophy,  and  paid  military  honors  to  the  memento  of 
a  hero's  valiant,  if  unsuccessful  act.  Upon  their 
taking  close  order,  the  Bombardier,  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
impersonated  the  dead  Sergeant,  and  actually  wore 
the  sword  blood-stained  belts  of  a  man  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  1775,  addressed  Colonel  Strange, 
who  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  already 
mentioned. 
We  have  thought  it  meet  and  proper  to  reproduce 
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the  appropriate  sentiments  used  on  sncli  an  anspi* 
cious  occasion : 

«  OonunancUaitl  w#riM  firom mxt  gnm  t04U|^  * 

On  the'Centennial,  of  the  glorious  fight, 

Ai  midiilght,  Jott  oae  hnndied  yean  ago. 

We  aoldiei^  fought  and  beai  the  daring  toe  \ 

And  kept  oor  dear  old  flag  aloft,  nnftirled, 

Against  the  annies  of  the  Western  world. 

Although  our  bodies  now  should  be  decayed^ 

At  this,  onr  Tisit,  be  not  sore  dismayed; 

Glad  are  we  to  see  our  Fortress  stiU  defended^ 

By  Canadians,  French  and  British  blended, 

But  Gtionel,  now  I'll  tell  you,  why  we've  risen. 

From  oat  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth's  cold  prisoit— 

We  ask  of  you  to  pay  us  one  tribute, 

By  firing  from  these  heights,  one  last  salnle.** 

The  grave  sonorous  words  of  the  martial  request 
were  hardly  uttered  ere  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  great  cannon  boomed  out  a  soldier's 
welcome  and  a  brave  man's  requiem — causing 
women's  hearts  to  throb,  and  men's  to  exult  at  the 
warlike  sound.  While  the  whole  air  was  trembling 
with  the  sullen  reverberation  and  the  sky  was  illu- 
minated with  rockets  and  Soman  candles,  Colonel 
Strange  responded  to  his  ghostly  visitant,  in  the 
following  original  composition : 

'^  Tis  Hugh  McQuarters,  and  his  comrades  braTV^ 
To-night  have  risen  from  their  glorious  graiv^— 
To  you  we  owe  our  standard  still  unAirled, 
Tet  flaunts  aloft  deflanoe  to  the  world : 
God  grant  in  danger's  hour  we  prove  at  tme^ 
In  dutys  path,  as  nobty  brave  as  you. 
This  night  we  pass,  in  zevel,  danoe  and  song 
The  weary  hours  you  watdied  so  well  and  km& 
Mid  storm  and  tempest  met  fhe  battle  shock, 
Beneatii  the  shadow  of  the  beetling  rook; 
When  fbemen  found  their  winding  sheet  of  snow. 
Where  broad  St.  Lawrence  wintiy  waters  flow. 

•  Bombardier  Dunn,  who  impersonated  the  dead  sergeant,  Hngb 
McQoarters,  is  the  author  of  these  lines. 
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Tei  i  onoe  again  thoM  echoet  shall  awake, 
In  thnnden,  for  oar  ancient  comrades  sake ; 
The  midnight  clouds  hy  battle  bolts  be  riren, 
Besponse  like  Frontenac*s  may  yet  be  giyen 
If  foeman's  foot  our  sacred  soil  shall  tread. 
We  seek  not  hittory^s  bloody  page  to  turn, 
Por  OS  no  boastftil  words  aggressive  born, 
Porgotten,  few,  bat  undismayed  we  stand, 
The  guardians  of  this  joung  Canadian  land. 
Oh,  blessed  peace  I  thy  gentle  pinions  spread, 
Until  all  our  battle  flags  be  f  url'd, 
In  the  poet's  federation  of  the  world. 

Por  us  will  dawn  no  new  centennial  day — 
Our  rery  memories  will  hare  passed  away. 
Our  beating  hearts  be  still,  our  bodies  dust; 
Our  joys  and  sorrows  o^er,  our  swords  but  rast* 
Tour  gallant  deeds  will  live  in  history's  page, 
In  fire  side  stories,  told  to  youth  by  age ; 
But  sacred  writ  still  warn  ns  yet  again, 
How  soldier's  science  and  his  ▼aloax's  Tain 
Unless  the  Iiord  of  Hosts  the  City  keep : 
The  mighty  tremble  and  the  watchmen  sleep, 
Betum  grim  soldiers  to  your  silent  home 
Where  we,  when  duty's  done,  will  also  come. 

It  will  not  be  easy  fox  any  of  those  fortnnate 
enough  to  have  witnessed  the  impressive  and  natural 
way  in  which  this  coup  de  ih6dire  was  arranged  ever 
to  forget  it.  Taken  either  as  a  tableau  vivant  of  a 
possible  historic  event,  or  as  an  example  of  truthful 
spirited  eloquence,  on  both  sides,  it  was  a  perfect 
success. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  resident  American  Consul, 
Hon.  "W.  C.  Ho  wells,  the  old  house  in  St.  Louis 
Street,  in  which  the  body  of  Q-eneral  Montgomery 
was  laid  out  on  the  1st  January,  1776,  was  decorated 
with  the  American  flag,  and  brilliantly  illuminated 
that  night." 

With  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  patriots  who  nobly  did  their  duty  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  ended  for  Quebec,  the  year  1876. 


PLANS 

OF 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  QUEBEC 
SUGGESTED  BT  LORD  DUFFERIN. 


I<ord  Dnirerin's  Flans  for  the  presenration  of  its  Historic 
Monameuts. — Revival  of  the  Historic  Castle  of  St*  jLonis* 
— Quebec  to  be  the  Sammer  Residence  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 

MMif  ft  ▼aniiliad  7«ar  and  aga, 

▲nd  tempwfi  bnalfa  and  battle**  rasa, 

HaT8  ■w«pt  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  itanda 

A  fdrtreM  Ibnned  to  Freedom's  hands. 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake  sbod[^ 

Have  left  nntoodhed  her  hoaiy  xook:» 

The  key-stone  of  a  land.— 

TKb  SUg9  of  Cbriiif A.— LOBD  Brao*. 

'*  ^  There  is  no  denying  that  if  the  scheme  proposed 
by  His  Excellency  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  in 
connection  with  other  improvements  actually  in  con- 
templation, Quebec  will  not  only  have  its  modern 
requirements  more  than  satisfied,  but  will  become 
the  show  city  of  this  continent,  to  which  thousands  of 
strangers  will  annually  flock  to  view  a  grandeur  of 
scenery  unsurpassed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
conjointly  with  the  relics  of  an  erentful  and  heroic 
past  for  which  the  outside  world  has  a  special 
Teneration.      Familiarity,  it  has  been  truly  said, 

1  These  truthftil  remarks  «re  borrowed  trom  the  Morning  Chrth 
nieU  -the  Christmas  numhmr  of  which  contains  also  the  Plans 
and  diagrams  of  the  City  Bmbellishments ;  the  plates  were  generously 
paid  for  by  J.  J.  Foote,  Bsq., — to  whom  on  this  occasion  the  City 
owes  a  substantial  debt  of  gratitude. 


■ 
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breeds  contempt,  and  this  self-same  familiarity  with 
our  crambliKg  fortifications  has  engendered  among 
onrselves  an  under-estimate  of  the  value  attached  by 
strangers  to  them,  and  to  the  other  mementoes  of 
by-gone  days,  which  abound  in  our  midst.  Not  al- 
together improperly,  outsiders  regard  Quebec  as 
common  property^  a  bit  of  the  old  world  transferred 
to  the  new,  tucked  away  carefully  in  this  remote 
oomer  of  the  continent,  and  to  be  religiously  pre- 
served from  ail  inconoclastic  desecration,  especially 
from  that  phase  of  the  latter,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  modern  improvement  with  some,  but  passes  for 
wanton  vandalism  with  others.  They  wish  to  have 
to  say  still  of  Quebec  at  the  preisent  day,  as  Long- 
fellow sang  of  Nuremberg,  that  is 


Qaaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic, 
Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 
Memories  haant  tby  pointed  gables, 
Like  the  rocks  that  round  them  throng. 

"  In  addition  to  being  the  oldest  city  in  North 
America,  Quebec,  historically  speaking,  is  also  the 
most  interesting.  The  traditions  and  associations, 
which  cling  to  its  beetling  crags  and  hoary  battle- 
ments, and  cluster  around  its  battle  fields,  monuments 
and  institutions,  are  numerous  and  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  History  speaks  from  every  stone 
of  its  ruined  walls,  and  from  every  stand  point  of  its 
surroundings ;  antiquity  is  stamped  upon  its  face, 
and  quaintness  is  its  chief  characteristic.  In  the 
computation  of  our  yearly  income,  the  revenue  we 
derive  from  these  attractions,  coupled  with  those 
^applied  by  the  magnificent  panorama  of  Nature 
with  which  the  city  is  encircled,  forms  no  incon- 
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sideraUe  item.  We  imagine  it  will  not  be  deniecK 
by  any  rational  person  that  the  stream  of  travel 
which  tends  this  way  with  the  return  of  each  fine- 
season,  as  surely  as  that  season  itself,  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  totality  of  the  inhabitants,  for  it  is> 
a  well  recognized  truth  that  where  any  special  class,, 
trade  or  calling  in  a  community  is  benefitted,  the 
whole  are  benefitted  by  the  increase  of  the  circula- 
ting medium.  It  is  therefore  a  self  evident  duly  on 
our  part  to  do  all  we  reasonably  can  to  preserve  to- 
Quebec  its  character  of  interest  and  antiquity,  which 
is  much  prized  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  bo 
valuable  in  a  material  point  of  view  to  ourselves. 
"We  should  also,  if  possible,  exert  ourjselves  in  the 
same  direction  to  so  enhance,  by  artificial  means,  the 
splendid  scenic  advantages  we  offer  to  admiring 
sight-seers,  that  like  the  Neapolitans,  when  they 
speak  of  Naples  to  the  European  travelle?,  we  may 
tell  the  American  to  see  Quebec  and  die.  At  the 
same  time  such  modem  improvements  as  can  be  ef- 
fected without  serious  detriment  to  our  historical 
monuments,  such  as  our  gates  and  ramparts,  shouM 
not  be  neglected,  to  advance  the  growth  and  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  and  to  facilitate  communication 
between  its  older  and  newer  parts.  This  is  just 
what  Lord  Dufferin's  plans  and  views  with  regard 
to  Quebec  propose  to  do.  "We  have  been  favored 
with  a  sight  of  the  admirably  executed  plans  and 
designs,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lynn,  the  eminent  civil 
engineer  commissioned  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  carry 
out  his  intentions,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered^ 
accompanied  His  Lordship  and  the  Minister  of  Mi- 
litia last  summer,  on  their  examination  of  the  military 
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works  and  groands.    It  will  also  be  recalled  that  it 
was  with  considerable  reluctance  that  His  Excellency 


consented  at  all  to  the  removal  of  the  old  gates  and 
the  catting  through  of  the  walls  on  the  western  side 
of  the  fortress,  and  that  it  was  only  his  well-known 
consideration  for  the  wishes  and  reqoitements  of  the 
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people  of  Quebec  that  indnced  him  to  cononr  in  the 
demand  for  increased  facility  of  commnnication  be- 
tweeen  the  city  and  its  sabnrbs.  According  to  Mr. 
Lynn's  plans,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  His  Excellency  still 
adheres  to  his  original  ideas  in  the  matter,  to  some 
extent,  while  desiring  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the 
popular  wish  and  necessity.  It  is  proposed  that  all 
the  gates,  with  the  exception  of  Hope  Ghite,  or  rather 


thepresent  apertnres,  are  to  be  bridged  or  arched  over, 
in  viadnct  fashion,  with  handsome  bridges  either  in 
iron  or  stone,  so  as  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
fortifications.  In  this  way,  the  openings  in  the 
ramparts,  including  that  for  the  extension  of  Non- 
velle  street,  will  remain  as  free  to  traffic  as  they  are 
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at  present.  St.  John's  Gate  is,  of  coarse,  included 
with  the  others  in  this  category.  All  the  bridges 
or  arches  oyer  the  gates  will  be  flanked  with  pic- 
turesque Norman  turrets,  of  different  size  and  de- 
signs such  as  are  frequently  seen  in  old  French  and 
German  castles.  Hope  Gate,  it  is  contemplated 
simply  to  flank  with  such  turrets,  some  twelve  more 
of  which  will  also  at  different  other  points  adorn 
and  relieve  the  monotonous  effect  of  the  long  dead 
line  of  wall  from  Palace  Gate  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  His  Excellency  next  proposes  a  boule- 
vard or  continuous  drive  around  the  entire  fortifica- 
tions, commencing  at  the  Durham  Terrace,  which 
he  wishes  to  have  prolonged  westwards  to  the  King's 
Bastion,  and  thus  make  it  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent promenades  in  the  world,  with  an  unequalled 
view  of  river,  mountain,  crag  and  island  scenery, 
and  taking  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  harbour.  Thence  the  boulevard  will  continue, 
rising  by  an  easy  incline  to  the  foot  of  the  Citadel, 
and  thence  will  run  along  the  crest  of  the  cliff  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls  round  to  the  rough  ground  or 
Cove  field,  through  which  it  will  be  carried,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  fortifications,  crossing  St.  Louis 
street  and  entering  the  Glacis  on  the  north  side  of 
that  thoroughfare ;  the  square  of  which  comprised 
between  St.  Louis  street,  St.  Eustache  street,^  th^ 
extension  of  Nouvelle  street  and  the  walls^  His  Ex- 
cellency wishes  to  have  formed  into  a  park  or  orna- 
mental pleasure  ground,  communicating  with  the 
Esplanade  by  means  of  a  sally-port  through  the 
rampart.  Through  this  park,  the  boulevard  will 
be  continued  down  across  St.  John  street  and  around 
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through  the  gardens  and  groundB  of  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  to  Palace  Q^ate,  crossing  in  its  passf^ 


St  Lonii  0>ta. 


three  other  openings  in  the  fortification  wall  to  give 
direct  communication  with  the  city  to  D'Aigoillon, 
Richeliea  and  St.  Olivier  streets  such  openings 
being  bridged  over  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  others. 
From  Palace  G-ate  the  boolevard  will  follow  the 
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present  line  of  Rampart  street,  Tonnd  to  the  Farlia- 
ment  Buildings,  in  rear  of  which  it  will  pass  and 
then  traveree  Mountain  Hill  over  a  handsome  iron 
bridge  flanked  with  turrets,  on  the  site  of  old  Fres- 
cott  Grate,  to  Fortification  Lane,  in  rear  of  the  Post 
Office,  which  will  be  enlarged  and  graded  np,  back 
again  to  the  Durham  Terrace  or  original  point  of 
departure,  thus  making  a  continuous,  unbroken  cir- 


Artillnr  atBtt^Pilte*  OUa. 

cnit  of  the  entire  fortifioations,  and  providing  a  pa* 
blic  promenade  that  will  undoubtedly  be  nnsnr* 
passed  by  anything  of  the  sort  in  the  world,  and 
Cannot  fail  to  attract  thousands  of  profitable  risitora 
to  Quebec.  It  is  estimated  that  His  Excellency's  idea 
in  this  respect  could  be  carried  out  at  an  outlay  of 
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ninety  thoueand  dollars,  of  which  the'city  would  only 
be  aeked  to  contribute  thirty  thousand,  the  Federal 


Ifoniitatn  HllL— Inm  Bridge. 


authorities  making  np  the  difiereoce.  But  His  Ex- 
cellency does  not  setini  satisfied  to  stop  short  even 
at  this  work  of  embellishment  in  his  desire  to  pro- 
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mote  the  interest  of  our  good  old  city.  He  wishes 
that  it  should  become  also  the  abode  of.  the  repre- 
sentative of  royalty  in  Canada,  at  least  during  the 
summer  season,  and,  in  order  that  it  should  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  all  the  importance  and  material  benefit 
likely  to  flow  from  this  circumstance,  he  further 
proposes  to  have  a  regular  and  fitting  vice  regal 
residence  erected  for  himself  on  the  Citadel,  to 
be  styled  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  or  Chateau  St 
Louis,  and  to  reyive  the  ancient  splendors  of  that 
historic  residence  of  the  early  governors  of  New 
France.  We  have  also  seen  the  plans  and  sketches 
of  this  building  and  must  admit  that,. if  constructed, 
it  will  of  itself  materially  enhance  the  appearance 
of  Quebec,  and,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  proposed  new  Parliamentary  and  Departmental 
buildings  and  new  Court  House,  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  scheme  of  the  city  embellishment. 
As  Quebec  is  approached  by  water  or  from  any 
point  whence  the  Citadel  is  visible,  it  will  be  a 
striking  object,  as  it  will  stand  forth  in  bold  relief  to 
the  East  of  the  present  officers'  quarters,  with  a  front- 
age of  200  feet  and  a  depth  partly  of  60  and  partly 
of  100  feet,  with  a  basement,  two  main  storys  and 
attics,  and  two  towers  of  different  heights,  but  of 
equally  charming  design.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  an  agreeable  melange  of  the  picturesque 
NormttU  and  Elizabethan.  The  intention  is,  we 
believe,  to  have  the  quoins  and  angle  stones  of 
cut  stone  and  the  filling  in  of  rough  ashlar — the 
old  stone  from  the  fortifications  being  utilized  for 
that  purpose.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure 
is  $100,000;  but  we  have  not  heard  whether  the 
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city  will  be  aBked  to  contribute  to  it.     We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  think  not,  as  it  wonld  be  solely 


a  Dominion  work,  for  Dominion  pniposee,  and 
erected  npon  Dominion  property.  Snch,  ae  far  as 
we  understand  it,  from  the  plans,  is  Lord  Dafferin's 
very  excellent  and  praiseworthy  project  for  the 
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improvement  and  embellishment  of  Quebec,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  as  His  Liordship  api>ears  to 
have  made  np  his  mind  in  its  favor,  it  will  not 
fail  to  be  carried. oat  in  dne  time.  As  to  when 
h  will  be  commenced,  of  conrse,  we  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  speak ;  but  when  it  does,  the  expenditure 
of  money  it  will  entaU  and  the  employment  it  will 
give  to  the  labouring  classes  and  tradesmen  generally, 
apart  from  any^ther  of  the  favourable  considerations 
we  have  pointed  out,  will  be  very  opportune  and 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  ancient  capital.  ^  In 
bringing  the  matter  forward  so  prominently,  Lord 
Dufferin  has  done  a  great  thing  for  Quebec,  for 
which  its  inhabitants  cannot  thank  him  too  warmly. 

1  Estimated  cost  of  city  improyemenls,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Daf- 
ferln,  from  Report  of  Mr.  A.  Woods,  Preaident,  City  Council  Com- 
mittee : — 

1.  Iron  bridge  over  Moanlain  Hill,  a  little  south-westward 

of  Buade  street  steps,  aay  5011.  span  and  lOfl.  broad.....    $3,000  00 

Turret  on  west  side  say 500  00 

do        east  side 1,000  00 

2.  Opening  6t.  Helen  street  through  ,to  St.  Oliver,  and 
D'Aiguillon^  inclusive  of  arch  over  opening  and  turrets 
complete 15,000  00 

3.  Demolishing  St.  John  Gate  and  throwing  arch  or  bridge 

over  opening  with  turrets 15,000  00 

4.  Detaining  walls  to  arch  ov^r,  and  turrets  to  opening  in 
Rampart  wall,  at  Dauphine  street 15,000  00 

5.  Retaining  walls  to  turrets  and  arch  or  bridges  over  St. 

Louis  street  at  site  of  old  gate -.  15,000  00 

6.  Lowering  grade  of  Rampart  street.. 2,000  00 

7.  Twelve  turrets  to  city  walls,  Rampart  street 12,000  00 

8.  Path  or  promenade  around  Citadel— 2,000  feet 5,000  00 

9.  Pleasure  grounds  westward  of  Esplanade «  10,000  00 


Totol 193,500  00 

N.  B. — As  the  gates  may  perhaps  be  done  at  $12,000  each,  instead 
Qf$15^00,  it  would  reduce  total  cost  to  $81,500,  or  to  $50,000  if  the 
proposed  gates  were  replaced  by  mere  bridges  as  far  as  Mountain  Hill. 

22 
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It  only  remains  for  the  city  to  meet  his  generous 
proposition  in  a  like  spirit  of  liberality,  and  it  will  go 
hard  with  old  Stadacona  if,  between  the  North  Shore 
Bailway,  the  graving  dock,  the  tidal  docks,  the 
harbor  improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  the  proposed 
new  buildings  for  the  Legislature,  public  depart- 
ments and  the  law  courts,  the  condition  of  its  people 
be  not  before  long  materially  bettered  and  the 
appearance  of  things  considerably  improved. 

'*  Fpr  the  information  of  outsiders,  we  may  add 
that  since  the  above  was  written,  the  City  Council  of 
Quebec  has  not  only  responded  to  His  Excellency's 
suggestions  by  a  vote  of  $30,000,  but  the  Local 
Government  has  gone  a  step  further  and  made  pro- 
vision, as  far  as  comes  within  its  purview,  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  of  Lord  Dufferin's  admirable 
designs  by  an  appropriation  of  $98,500. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  on  this  occasion,  to  recall 
the  eventful  history  of  Quebec,  but,  as  the  present 
year  brings  about  a  memorable  anniversary,  interest- 
ing alike  to  ourselves  and  to  our  republican  neigh- 
bors, it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  it.  We  refer  to  the 
centennial  of  the  death,  at  the  very  portals  of  this 
fortress,  of  a  gallant  foe,  the  American  G-eneral 
Montgomery.  It  is  not  our  desire  by  any  means 
to  rekindle  the  rancors  and  strifes  of  that  distant 
period  ;  and,  to  prove  this,  on  the  81st  of  December 
instant,  exactly  one  hundred  years  since  Arnold  and 
Montgomery  were  thundering  at  our  gates,  and  the 
latter  was  shedding  his  life-blood  amid  the  snows  at 
Fres-de- Y  ille,  the  military  authorities— descendants 
of  the  men  who  so  bravely  withstood  the  attack — 
and  the  citizens  of  Quebec  generally,  intend  to  com* 
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memoiate  in  becoming  manner  the  important  event. 
There,  commingling  together  in  perfect  )iarmony, 
will  be  fonnd  the  representatives  of  the  two  great 
mother  nations,  who  contended  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
for  sovereignty  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  of  that 
young,  but  vigorous  offshoot  of  Great  Britain,  which 
is  now  personified  in  the  United  States.  On  such  an. 
occasion,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  additional 
interest  with  which  Quebec  will  be  invested. 

'^  The  limits  of  our  present  space  will  not  permit 
our  entering  into  such  details  just  now ;  but  we  may 
simply  remind  the  reader  that,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  Quebec  has  been  ever  regarded  as  occupy- 
ing the  strongest  natural  position,  next  to  Gibraltar, 
in  the  entire  world.  Hence  the  continued  and 
sanguinary  struggle  for  its  possession  between  two 
of  the  greater  nations  of  the  old  world,  and,  latter 
on,  between  Great  Britain  ^  and  the  States  of  the 

1  Thk  English  secretart  op  statk  for  war,  on  tbb  proposed  gitt 
BMBBLLisBifBNTs,  March  1876.  (Prom  Morning  Chronicle^  14  March  1876.) 

«  Very  prominent  from  a  Canadian  and  especially  from  a  Qaebec 
stand  point  will  be  some  two  or  three  graceAil  remarks  which  fell 
Trom  the  lips  of  the  Right  Honorable  6.  Hardy,  on  the  very  important 
occasion  of  his  submitting  the  Army  Estimates  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Committee,  assembled.  They  were  as  follows  : — 

**  Connected  with  the  works  of  building  he  wished  to  mention  what 
he  thought  would  be  a  patriotic  and  kindly  act  towards  one  of  our 
colonies.  Lord  Dufferin  had  told  him  that  with  great  diflSculty  he  had 
arranged  to  retain  the  ancient  fortifications  which  were  so  great  an 
ornament  to  Quebec.  The  work  of  demolition  had  been  stopped,  and 
^tes  were  to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  afford  free  access  to 
different  streets.  Lord  Dufferin  proposed  that,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Army,  a  present  should  be  made  to  the  city  of  one  of  these  gates,  to 
be  called  the  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  Gate,  so  as  to  connect  in  this  way 
the  names  of  two  lUustrioua  men  equally  celebrated  for  their  gallantry, 
their  noble  disposition,  and  the  generosity  they  always  displayed  to 
4h9ir  soldiers  and  to  each  other.    (Cheers.)    It  struck  him  that  tfie 
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American  TJnion.  ^  It  has,  in  its  day  snccessfnlly 
and  nnsucceBdfally  tvithstood  many  sieges,  now 

Ciommittee  would  not  be  disinclined  to  sanction  this  expenditure. 
(Cheers.)  It  would  amount  to  only  £200 ;  and  would  be  most  grateAil, 
he  believed,  to  the  French  Canadians,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of 

those  who  had  gone  out  from  among  ourselves/'  (Cheers.) 

^■■^^^^^ 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  tersest  of  orators  to  have  condensed  into 
so  small  a  number  of  words,  sentiments  so  numerous  and  amicable. 
Lord  DufTerin  is  given  taW  and  well  deserved  praise  for  his  spirited 
exertions  in  putting  aside  the  sluggish  apathy  which  has  been  of  late 
years  the  distinguishing  emblem  of  this  city's  transactions  with  the 
outer  and  civilized  word.  His  proposal,  made  in  the  glorious  name  of 
the  British  Army,  that  the  nationalities,  of  which  we  are  oomposM 
should  be  symbolically  represented  by  being  blended  into  one  monu- 
mental pile,  talcing  the  form  of  a  gate,  which  would  at  once  be  a 
reminiscence  of  English  valour  and  French  courage  was  evidently 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  &on.  gentleman  and  of  the  House,  as  was 
evincrd  by  the  applause.  We  can  accept  the  War  Secretary's  opinioiis 
anent  us,  without  reserve  or  doubt,  believing  that  they  are  echoed  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  English  Empire.  As  another  evidence  of  the 
appreciation  in  which  old  Stadacona  is  still  held  at  home,  and  of  the 
implicit  and  unswerving  belief  they  have  there,  in  the  power  of  our 
Governor  General  to  succeed  in  his  friendly  efforts  to  rescue  us  from 
falling  into  Babylonian  ruin  or  Sidonian  desolation,  we  may  well  be 
gratified  with  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy's  mention  of  the  Rock  City." 

1  The  valuable  buildings,  extensive  fortifications  and  ci^y  waUs, 
handed  oiper  by  the  Imperial  Authorities  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
are  a  legacy  which,  let  us  hope,  will  bring  no  disgrace  on  the  latter, 
and  which  tiiey  are  in  honor,  bound  to  loolc  after ;  some  portions  of  the 
walls  require  even  now,  slight  repairs  and  will  become  an  eye-sore 
unless  kept  up.  The  city  corporation  also  holds  in  trt^i  very  valuable 
property,  of  whose  maintenance  an  intelligent  public  will  exact  a  rigid 
account. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  connect  the  city  surveyor,  Chs.  Bail- 
larg^,  Esq.,  as  evinced  by  his  previous  printed  Reports,  with  many 
of  the  boldest  and  most  striking  features  of  the  DufTerin  plan  of  em- 
bellishments. Some  of  the  earliest  of  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be :  the  prolongation  of  the  Durham  Terrace— the  widening  of  the 
Rampart  street,  facing  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  purchasing  a  strip  of 
land  from  the  Seminary— the  ornamentation  with  trees,  verdure  and 
a  jet  dfeau  of  the  square  (the  market)  in  front  of  the  Basilica. 
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at  tke  handa  of  the  savage  aborigines  of  the  country, 
and  now  at  those  of  their  more  ciyilissed  brethren. 
From  its  foundation  down  to  a  centu3:7  ago,  its 
history  has  been  mainly  characterized  by  warfare 
and  bloodshed,  stirring  events  of  flood,  and  field,  and 
military  glories,  which  are  alike  claimed  by  the  des- 
cendants of  two  great  races,  who  form  its  present 
population.  Turning  from  this  aspect  of  the  ancient 
city,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  for  two  cen- 
turies it  was  the  site  whence  France  exercised  an 
astonishing  sovereignty  over  a  gigantic  territory 
extending  from  the  G-ulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  along  the 
shores  of  that  noble  river,  its  magnificient  lakes,  and 
down  the  Missisipi  to  its  outlet  below  New  Orleans ; 
and  whence,  in  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  GkJlic  lily,  the  missionary  pioneered  the  path  of 
the  soldier,  in  those  benevolent  plans  for  the  religious 
instruction  and  conversion  of  the  savages,  which  at 
one  time  distinguished  the  policy  of  the  early 
Governors  of  New  France.  In  fine,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  history  speaks  from  every  stone  of  its 
frowning  battlements,  from  every  tortuous  winding 
of  its  antiquated  streets,  from  the  number  and  age 
of  its  institutions  of  religion,  charity  and  education, 
from  its  quaint  buildings,  and  generally  from  the 
many  monuments  and  relics  of  an  eventful  past, 
which  crowd  each  other  within  its  hoary  walls.  All 

these,  it  is  the  commendable  desire  of  Lord  Dufferin 

t 

not  only  to  carefully  preserve,  but  to  improve  as  far 
as  possible  without  obstructing  the  growth  and 
4tdvanced  ideas  of  modem  Quebec,  as  will  be  more 
readily  gathered  from  the  illustrations  of  his  designs 
which  we  present  to  our  readers  this  morning. 
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hoping  with  all  oar  heart  to  see  them  carried  out  ai 
an  early  date,  bo  that  we  may  still  farther  strengthea 
the  claim  of  the  interesting  and  venerable  city  of 
Champlain  to- its  present  device — Naturdfortis.tndus* 
trid  crescit.'" 


Our  GovernorSi  Mayors,  FortificationSi  &c.;  Educational 
Establishments;  Religious  and  Benevolentfoundations; 
ChurcheSi  Public  Buildings,  Press,  Population, 
Shipbuilding,  Gemeteries,  &c. 


French  Gk>y6mors. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  (Vice-Hoy),  1612. 

Ifarc-Antoine  de  Bras-de^ifer  de  Ghateaufort,  (Vice-Roy),  1635. 

Charles  Huault  de  HoDtmagny         (Governor),       11th  June,  1636. 

Louis  O'Ailleboust  de  Gouionge,  <'  Aug.,  1648. 

Jean  de  Lauson,  "  1651. 

Charles  de  Lauson — Ghaniy,  1656. 

Louis  D'Aillebout  de  Goulonge,  1657. 

Pierre  de  Voyer,  Viscount  d'Argenson,  "  11th  July,  1658. 

Pierre  Du  Bo  is.  Viscount  d*Avaugour,  "  31st  Aug.,  1661. 

Augustin  de  SalTray,  Sieur  de  Mesy,       "  Ist  May,  1663. 

Alexandre  de  Prouville,  Marquis  de  Tracy,  (Vice-Roy)  1665. 

Daniel  de  Remi,  Sieur  de  Courcelle,  23rd  Sept.,  1665. 

Louis  de  Buade,  Gomte  de  Prontenac,     Governor,  12th  Sept  1672. 

Antoine  Joseph  Lefebvre,  Sieur  de  la  Barre,  *<         9th  Oct.,  1682. 

Jacques  Ren6  de  Brlsay,  Marquis  de  Nonville, «         3rd  Augt,  1685. 

Louis  de  Buade,  Gomte  de  Frontenac,  <<       28th  Nov.,  1689. 

Louis  Hector  de  Gallic,  «      14th  Sept.,  1699. 

Philippe  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  17th  Sept.,  1703. 

Charles  LeMoine,  Baron  de  Longueuil,  Commandant,  1725. 
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Cbarles  Marquis  de  Beaubarnois,  Governor,       -    Itth  Jan.,  1726. 
Roland  Michel  Barrin,  Comte  de  laGalisonniftre,  Gov.  Uth  March,  1747. 

Jacq.  Pierre  de  Toffanel,  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiftre,      I6th  June,  1749. 

Charles  Le  Moine,  Baron  de  Longaeuil,  (Jr.)  Commandant,  1752. 

Marquis  Du  Quesne  de  Menneville,  Governor,          7th     '*  1752. 

Pierre  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  Gov.       10th  July,  1755. 

"FingliHh  Govemora. 

Brigadier  General  Jas.  Murray,  Governor,              21st  Nov.,  1763. 

Paulus  Bmilius  Irvine,  Administrator,                  30th  June,  1766. 

Guy  Garleton,  Lt.-Gov.  and  Com.  in  Chief,             23rd  Sept.,  1766. 

GuyCarlelon,                                                          12th  April,  1766. 

Hector  Theophilus  Cramahd,  Lt.-Govemor,              0th  Aug.,  1770. 

Guy  Carleton,                                                          18th  Sept.,  1774. 

Sit  Frederick  Haldimand,                                       30th  June,  1778. 

Henry   Hamilton,   Lt.-Gov.  and  Com.  in  Chief,      25ihAug.  1784. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  Hope     "         '•           "                   16th  Nov.  1785. 

Lord  Dorcheslor,  (Guy  Carleton)  Govem<v  General^  2nd  Nov.  1786. 

Sir  Alured  Clark,  Lt  jGoy.  and  Com.  in  Chief,          ^3rd  Oct.  1791. 

Lord  Dorchester,  Governor  General,                      24th  Sept.,  1793. 

Maj.  Genl.  Robert  Prescott,  Lt.-Gov.  1796. 

"           •*           "        Gov.  General,  1797. 

Sir  Robt.  Shore  Milnes,  Bart.,  Lt.-Gov.,                  3l8t   July,  1799. 

Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  President,                               Slst  July,  1805. 

Sir  James  H.  Craig,  K.  B.,  Governor  General,         24th  Oct.,  1807. 

Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  President,                              19th  June,  1811. 

Lt-Genl.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.,  Gov.  General,  Uth  Sept.,  1811. 

Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  Adm.  in  Chief.,         4th  April,  18 IS. 

Major  Genl.  John  Wilson,  Administrator,              22nd  May,  1816. 

Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  K.  G.  C,  Gov.  General,           I2th  July,  1816. 
Charlea  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  Gov.  Genl.  30th  July,  1818. 

Hon.  James  Bdonk,  President,                                 20th  Sept.,  1819. 

Lt  *Genl.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  K.  G.  B.,  Administrator,  1819. 
George  Ramsay,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G  C  B.,Gov.  Genl.  18th  June,  18^0. 

Sir  Frs.  Nathaniel  Burton,  Lieut..Gov.,  G.  G.  U.       7th  June,  1824. 

Barl  of  Dalhousie,  G.  C.  B.,  Gov.  General,              23rd  Sept.,  1825. 

Sir  James  Kempt,  G.  C;  B.,  Administrator,               8th  Sept.,  1828. 
Matthew  Whiftworth,  Genl.  Lord  Aylmer,  G.  G.  B.,  Gov.  Genl., 

19th  July,  1830. 
Archibald  Acheson,  Lord  Gosford,  G.  G.  B.,  Governor  General, 

24th  Aug.,  1835. 

8irJohnColbome,K.C.B.,  Gov.  General.,             27th  Feby.,  1838. 
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John  George  Ltmbton,  B«ri  of  Dmiiam,  K.  G.  B.»  Goreraor  Oenl. 

29th  May,     1838. 
Sir  John  Goibonie,  Lord  Seaion,  K.  G.  B.  Governor  General, 

l8t  Nov.,  1838. 
G.  P.  Thompson,  Lord  SydenbMB,  K.  G.  B,  Gov.  Genl.,  1841. 

Lt-Genl.  H.  IX  Jackson,  Administrator,  1841. 

Sir  Gharles  Bagot,  K.  G.  B.,  <'        **  1842. 

G.  T.  Metcair,  Lord  Melcaif,  K.  G.  B.,  •*        «<  1843. 

Ghs.  Murray,  Earl  of  Gatfacart,  K.  G.  a,      '<        **    24th  Aug.  184& 
James  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.  G  B.,  "        **    30lh  Jany.  1847. 

Genl  Sir  Wm.  Rowan,  Administrator,  24th  Aug.  1853. 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  K.  G.  Bt,  Governor  General.,    12th  Dec,         1854. 
Genl.  Wm.  Eyre,  Administralor,  20th  June,        1857. 

Sir  Wm.  Fenwick  Williams,  Administrator,        12th  Oct,         I860. 
Lord  Monck,  E.  a  B.,  25lh  Oct.,  186L 

Lord  Monck,  Gov.  Genl.  Dominion,  4th  June,  1867* 

Sir  John  Young  (Lord  Lisgar),  P.  G.  G.  G.  B.  G.  G.  M.  G.,  Gov. 

Geueral,  2nd  Dec.,        1868. 

Earl  or  Dufferin,  P.  G.,  K.  P.  K.  G.  B.,  Gov.  GenL,  25th  June,        1872. 
Genl.  O'Grady  Haly,  Administrator,  1875. 

Earl  of  Dufferin,  1875. 

Mxinioipal  Institatioiu. 

The  first  trace— a  fiiint  one— of  nmniclpal  inslitntions  in  the 
city,  occur  in  1668,  i  when  the  citisens  sought  protection  against  the 
powerAil  companies,  feudal  and  commercial,  which  preyed  on  the 
country.  Queheo,  that  year,  elected  a  mayor :  Jean-Baptiste  Legar> 
dour,  Sieur  de  Repentigny,  and  two  aldermen :  Jean  Madry  and  Glaude 
Gharron.  These  civic  dignitaries,  though  sworn  in  to  office,  met  with 
such  determined  opposition  that  they  were  compelled  to  send  in  their 
resignations ;  the  citizens  and  burgesses  were  feign  to  be  content  with 
a  syndic,  in  the  person  of  alderman  Glaude  Gharron — he  also,  the 
sovereign  council  lorced  to  resign.  We  have  to  wait  close  on  a  cen- 
tury, for  another  mayor.  M.  Daine,  in  1759,  Maire  de  QuSbec  el 
Lieulenanl'Giniral  de  la  Polioe^  is  the  next.  After  ihe  shaking  up 
the  Quebec  commercial  folks  received  on  the  13th  September  1759, 
we  find  the  leading  merchants  and  a  few  others,  signing  on  the  15th 
September,  a  petition  headed  by  the  Mayor  and  by  '*  Panet,  Proci^ 
reur  du  Roy,  and  Tachet,  syndic  du  commerce^ "  to  the  Gommandant, 
of  the  garrison,  the  Chevalier  de  Ramezay,  to  open  the  gates  to  Wolfe*! 
victorious  army, — in  order  to  prevent  the  city  from  being  plundered  and 

iBibftod. 
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the  inhabitants  butchered.  De  Ramezay  aaaembled  a  council  of  war 
composed  of  the  few  French  oiBcers  remaining  in  the  garrison  and 
ordered  each  member  to  give  separately  and  above  his  signature,  his 
opinion  as  to  a  capitulation.  It  is  curious  to  peruse  the  reasons  assigned 
by  each  member  of  the  council  of  war— one  only.  If.  de  Fiedmont,  voted 
"  no  surrender. "  His  worship  the  mayor  (M.  Daine)»  later  on,  vii. 
on  the  9th  October  1759,  writes  to  the  French  Minister,  that  when  the 
city  surrendered,  to  feed  2,676  mouths  and  a  garrison  of  800  soldiers, 
all  what  remained  within  the  walls  was :  23  barrels  of  Indian  corn, 
18  barrels  of  flour,  25  barrels  of  rice,  with  a  liitie  pork  and  other 
rafraichissemenls,  i  (MAiioirbs  db  IUmbzat,  Ev^nemenU  de  la  gu§rr% 
P.  28 ) 

Under  Bnglish  rule,  the  city  was  provided  with  a  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cillors for  the  first  time  in  t833,  though  several  of  the  lower-town 
merchants,  according  to  the  Qtiebec  Gazette,  *  in  December  1793,  got 
up  a  petition  to  His  Excellency  Lord  Dorchester,  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration for  the  city :  the  attempt,  however,  was  patriotically  frowned 
down. 

The  old  oil  lamps  were  put  out  in  1848,  and  gas  light  substituted 
1  St  January,  1849— a  Bnstou  engineer,  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  1853,  left 
traces  of  his  ingenuity  at  Quebec,  by  building  our  Lorette  ChAteau-d'eau 
and  City  Water  Works.  A  system  of  drainage  was  also  provided 
that  year,  aod  twelve  years  later,  in  1865,  a  noticeable  phase  of  impro- 
vement was  added :  a  fire  telegraph  through  the  city  and  suburbs. 
These  changes  cost  money,  however ;  on  the  30lh  April,  1875,  our 
city  debt  was  $3,339,443.98.  It  would  appear  that  the  assessed  value 
of  the  immoveable  property  is  $24,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  repre- 
sent military  government,  religious  or  school  properties  exempt  from 
taxation.  For  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1875,  the  revenue  of  the 
city  was,  including  water  rates,  $350,000. 

Up  to  1833,  the  municipal  afiTairs  of  the  city  were  administered  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  sitting  in  special  sessions  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  authority  of  acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  In  1832,  the 
city  was  incorporated  (I  William,  4,  chap.  52) ;  it  was  divided  into 
ten  wards,  each  ward  electing  two  members : 

1833.— Blzear  B^dard,  Mayor. 

Joseph  L^gard,  Charles  Cazeau,  Bbenezer  Baird,  Colin  McCallum, 

1  Mimoiret  de  Rametayf  p.  27.  The  Quebec  merchants  and  othen  whose  namee  are 
attached  to  the  petition  to  the  Commander  of  the  garrison  are :  Taohet,  nndic  du  oom- 
meroe.  Pre.  Johannes,  Ch.  Morin,  Boi«sean,  Yoy^s,  Me.  Biverin,  Dubreoil,  Chaboe* 
seau,  Larcher,  Cardeneau,  Fomel,  Moreau  ttU,  Meynardie  Jenne,  Monnier,  Oaatier, 
jr.  Laasale,  L^Evesque,  Fremont,  Orellanx,  Lee,  Boissey,  Jean  Monnier,  ▲.  Malroux. 

S  la  the  QM75«e  GaMette  of  the  12th  December  1793,  the  foUowlng  adTrrtisement 
occnrs  :  **  The  petition  to  His  ExoeUency  Lord  Dorchester,  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  city  of  Qaebec,  lays  at  the  Merchants*  Coffee  Houe,  low«r*towB,  fbar 
signing." 
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Joseph  Tourangeau,  Bdonard  Olackemeyer,  Jean  Tonrangeau,  Pierre 
Dasilva,  Francois  RobitailIe»  Charles  DeGuise,  Joseph  Petitclerc,  John 
Malcolm  Praser,  Joachim  Mondor,  P.  M.  Paquet,  Charles  M.  De  Foye, 
Joseph  Hamel,  Michel  Tessier,  B.  B.  Garon. 

Jean  Langevin,  was  town  clerk.  The  Act  I,  William  IV»  obap.  52, 
expiring  on  the  1st  May  1836,  not  having  been  revived,  the  corporation 
ceased  to  exist  and  its  powers  became  re-invested  io  the  magistrates. 

1840 — R.  E.  Caron,  Mayor.  This  corporation  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  General,  for  a  term  of  oflBce  to  expire  Ist  December 
1842,  their  succeasors  being  subject  to  election  by  the  people.  George 
Putvoye  was  elected  City  Clerk  by  the  Council,  1840. 

MATOBS   OF  QDEBEC. 


(Hon.)  Els^ar  B^dard, 
R.  B.  Caion, 

1833-6 

Olivier  RobiUilIe,M.D., 

1856 

IMO 

Jos.  Morrin.  M.D., 

1857 

«(           (f 

1841 

Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin, 

1858 

<t           « 

1842 

tt           tt 

1859 

tt           it 

1843 

tt           tt 

1860 

i<           it 

1844 

Thos.  Pope, 

1861 

tt           tt 

1845 

tt 

1862 

George  O'kill  Stuart,  Esq., 

1846 

ft 

1863 

tt           tt 

1847 

Adolphe  G.  Tourangeau, 

1864 

tt           tt 

1848 

ft              tt  ■ 

1865 

It           tt 

1849 

Hon.  J.  Caucbon, 

1866 

tt           tt 

1850 

ft           ti 

1867 

Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Knight, 

1851 

John  Lemesurier, 

1868 

If           it 

1852 

ft           tt 

1869 

tt           tt 

1853 

Adolphe  G.  Tourangeau, 

1870 

(Hon.)  U.  J.  Tessier, 

1853 

Hon.  P.  Gameau,        1870— 1871 

C.  Alleyn, 

1854 

1872- 

-1873 

Jos.  Morrin,  M.  0., 

1855 

OTT  C 

Owen  Murphy,             1874- 

LSRKS. 

-1876 

Jean  Langevin, 

183S 

—1836 

F.  X .  Garneau,            1 845—1 864 

George  Futvoye, 

1840—1845 

L.  A.  Cannon,              1864- 

-1876 

CITY   TRI 

UkSURERS. 

F.  Aufitin, 

1833 

Aug.'Gauthier, 

1851 

W  Bennett, 

1850 

L.  E.  Dorion. 

1868 

The  affairs  of  the  city  are  entrusted  to  the  management  of  eight 
aldermen  and  sixteen  councillors,  presided  by  a  Mayor  elected  for 
two  years,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

The  good  order  and  protection  of  life  and  property  is  entrusted  to  a 
Provincial  Police  Force,  composed  of  seventy-three  men,  paid  partly 
by  the  Council  and  partly  by  the  Province,  under  a  Superintendent 
(Captain  Heigham). 
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The  GouncU  sits  weekly  in  a  pUin  boildiag,  on  St.  I4>ui8  street, 
purchased  from  the  heirs  Walker. 

By  Indentan,  ba»riiig  d»to  Oth  Hueh,  1876. — Har  M^etty*  duly  repra- 
Mnted  by  the  Hon.  the  Minliter  of  MiUtU  and  Defence,  for  Canada,  leased 
the  following  properlies,  titaato  at  Quebeo.  heretofore  in  tiie  use  of  the 
Imperial  OoremmeQ^  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Q«ebee»  to  be  held 
in  tnut,  for  the  term  of  tcn  years*  from  Ist  May,  1876,  as  follows  i 

1.  The  GoTemor's  lower  Garden,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $1. 

S.  The  Glacis  from  DeCarriire  street,  to  road  leading  to  the  citadel,  at  an 
aimaal  rental  of  $80. 

3.  The  Ooff«  Fields  teokaieally  ealled  the  "  Bonrh  Ground, "  south  of  the 
Grande  AUi;  from  the  fortifioatioiip  to  Seminary  hoi,  boui|ded  by  Martello 
Towers  Nos.  1  A  2,  for  an  annoal  rental  of  $240. 

4.  The  *' Exercising  Ground"  for  the  troops  eommonly  called  the  Race 
Course,  for  an  annual  rental  of  $200. 

5.  The  "  Cricket  Field  »  euteide  of  8ft.  Loids  Gate*  en  Berth  side  of  the 
Onmde  AU^  for  an  annual  rent  of  $8S. 

0.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  at  foot  of  cliff,  Palaoe  Gate,  on  8t  ValUer  street, 
east  of  St.  Roch  street — annual  rent  $12,  with  pririlege  to  GoTcmment  of 
resuming  possession  of  these  lands  at  any  time  hereiSter,  should  they  be 
required  for  military  purposes. 

Lessee  bound  to  pay  taxes,  to  repair  and  to  keep  up  fences  and  not  to  out 
down  timber  on  said  properties.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawfol  to  erect  any  building 
or  structure  whateTer  on  the  said  leased  premises  nor  to  assign  or  sub-let  any 
part  thereof,  without  leave  in  writing  xrom  competent  autiiority,  with  the 
further  reserre  as  to  the  Race  Course,  of  the  use  of  it  at  all  times,  for  military 
exercises  and  ammunition  practices. 

The  lessee  has  the  necessary  power  to  embellish  and  make  Improrements 
on  said  lots,  to  receiTc  a  fair  oompensation  for  such  improTcments  when 
property  is  giren  up ;  the  sam^  to  be  left  in  good  repair.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  recently  dugout,  opposite  Anne  street,  was  made  in  rirtue  of  subsequent 
authority,  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Laird,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence 
^n  his  late  Tisit  to  Quebeo.  The  site  for  the  New  Market  Hall  was  a  gift. 

The  Citadel  and  Fortiflpittjona  of  Quebec. 

One  is  safe  in  dating  back  to  the  founder  of  the  City,  Ghamplain, 
the  first  fortiflcatioDS  of  Quebec.  The  Chevalier  de  Montmagny  bis 
successor,  adde«l  to  them,  and  sturdy  old  Count  de  Frontenac,  improved 
them  much,  between  1690  and  1694.  Under  French  rule,  Le  Vasseur, 
de  Calli&re,  de  Lery,  Le  M ercler,  Pontleroy,  either  carried  out  their 
own  views  as  to  outworks  or  else  executed  the  plans  devised  by  the 
illustrious  strategist,  Vauban. 

<•  The  historian  Charlevoix  thus  describes,  in  17<0,  what  the  fortifi- 
cations wero  in  1711 : 

**  Quebec  is  not  regularly  fortified,  though,  for  a  long  time  past, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  it  into  a  strong  place.  The  town,  even 
with  its  presents  defences,  cannot  easily  be  taken.  The  port  is 
provided  with  two  bastions,  which  in  the  high  tides  are  nearly  flush 
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with  the  water :  th«t  is,  about  twenty-five  feet  above  low  Water  mart. 
During  the  equinox,  the  tide  reaches  to  this  height.  A  little  abote 
the  bastion,  on  the  right,  a  half-bastion  has  been  constnieted,  which 
mns  into  the  rock,  and  higher  up,  next  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Fortt 
there  are  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  forming  a  battery.  A  small 
sqnare  fort,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Citadel,  is  higher  up, 
and  the  paths  from  one  fortiQcation  to  the  other  are  very  steep.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  port,  along  the  shore,  until  the  river  8t.  Charles, 
there  are  good  batteries  of  guns  and  a  few  mortars. 

Prom  the  angle  of  the  Citadel,  facing  the  city,  an  oreillon  of  a 
bastion  has  been  constructed,  from  which  a  curtain  extends  at  right 
angles,  which  communicates  with  a  very  elevated  cavalier,  on  which 
stands  a  fortified  wind-mill.  As  you  descend  from  this  cavalier,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  fh>m  it,  you  meet  first  a  tower  flanked 
with  a  bastion,  and  at  the  same  distance  fh>m  it,  a  second.  The 
design  was  to  line  all  this  with  stone,  which  was  to  have  had  the  same 
angles  with  the  bastions,  and  to  have  terminated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  rock,  opposite  to  the  Palace,  where  there  is  already  a  small 
redoubt,  as  well  as  one  on  Cape  Diamond.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  fortifications  at  Quebec  in  1711.  8uoh  they  are  now  (1720).  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  plan  in  relievo  that  Mr.  Chaussegros  de  L^ry, 
Chief  Engineer,  sends  this  year  home  (to  France),  to  be  deposited  with 
other  plans  in  the  Louvre.  In  fkct,  the  King  had  been  so  pleased 
with  this  plan,  that  he  sent  out  instructions,  and  the  works  were 
begun  in  June,  1720. 

The  fortifications,  commenoed  at  the  Palace,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Little  River  St.  Charles,  and  ended  towards  the  Upper  Town  (the  city 
walls  then  must  have  extended  a  little  this  side  of  St  Ursule  Street), 
which  they  encircled  and  terminated  at  the  heights,  towards  Cape 
Diamond.  From  the  (Intendant's)  Palace,  along  the  b?ach,  a  palisade 
had  been  erected,  up  to  the  Seminary  fence  (in  Sault-au-Matelot 
quarter),  where  it  closed  in  at  the  inaccessible  rocks  called  the  SattU- 
aip-Matelot,  where  there  was  a  three  gun  battery.  There  was  also 
above  this,  a  second  palisade,  terminating  at  the  same  point.  The 
entrances  to  the  city,  where  there  were  no  gales,  were  protected  by 
beams  across  and  hogsheads  filled  with  earth,  instead  of  gabions, 
crowned  by  small  field  pieces.  The  circuitous  path  from  the  Lower  to 
the  Upper  Town,  was  intercepted  by  three  d liferent  intrench ments  of 
hogsheads  and  bags  of  earth,  with  a  species  of  chevavx  de  frise.  In 
the  course  of  the  siege,  a  second  battery  was  constructed  at  the  Sault- 
au-Matelot,  and  a  third  at  the  gate  (Palace  Gate,)  which  leads  to  the 
St.  Charles.  Ftnallyi  some  small  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  mounted 
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about  Ui«  Upper  Tom,  mi  epMially  on  a  declirity,  where  a  vind- 
m'll  had  bMD  erected  as  a  cavalier — (on  Uoiml  Cannel,  in  rear  of  the 
old  UiliUry  HospiUI.) 

The  city  had  hut  ihrae  fates  under  Freoch  dominion :  St.  Louit,  St 
Jean  sod  Palais.  General  James  Hurray  records  in  hie  diary  of  liie 
Siege,  the  care  with  which  on  the  Sth  Hey,  1760,  he  had  Palace  gate 
closed,  '■  Palais  gate  was  shut  up  all  but  the  wicket."  i 

Traces  of  the  old  French  works  are  still  plainly  visible  near  the 
Martello  Towor,  in  a  line  with  Pereault's  Hili,  north  of  them. 
Under  BngUsh  rule,  it  will  thus  appear  that  the  outer  walla  wera 
much  reduced. 


PnKOtt  OaU. 

General  Robert  Proscott  had  the  lower^wn  gate,  which  bears  his 
name,  erected  about  1797,  and  the  outer  a<tJ0lning  masonry. 

Judging  Ih>m  an  iDscriplion  on  the  wall  to  the  west  of  this  gate, 
additions  and  repairs  seem  to  have  been  made  here  in  tSIS. 

A  handsome  chain  gate  Intercepting  the  road  to  the  citadel,  was 

1  "G«H«IB*aMHW»a(ISM>,aBfitiua»daaUaaa  Ctf  n  DUmud,  on  Snt  •■ 
CbMuu  MlHdsnipoHMBiint  Looiiet  Saint  Jun...  I»  a«ia<  annta  ()TM),aB 
QomnvDu  ]«  EortUkatlaiK  aftQnAlHe,  but  1h  plani  Aa  &l«ir  LarviHiiT,  qni  «st 
qoalqiu  dluoiiloa  stk  H.  La  ICirqoii  da  Criaaij.  qol.  poor  Ion  anmiiinidilt  ft  U 
plu*."— (BaUUDB  da  Itei-tTll,  poblM*  pw  U  BaeUtl  Utttrain  H  SUbtripii.) 
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erected  nndar  Ihe  adminiitrallon  of  the  Eu-1  of  Dalhou»e  in  1B27 — 
also  Uie  citadel  gate  wbich  is  IcDOwn  as  Dalbousie  Gate.  On  the 
sammit  or  the  clladal,  is  erected  the  Flag  Staff,  whererrom  waves  the 
British  penuant,  in  longitude  Tlo  12'  44"  west  of  GreenwiLh.  sccord- 
ing  to  Admiral  Bayfield  ;  7t«  1Z'  tS"  5.  o.  according  lo  CDmmander 
Afhe.  It  was  by  meaas  of  the  balisrd  of  this  Flsg  staCT,  that  General 
Theller  and  Colonel  Dodge  in  October,  1838,  made  their  escape  rrom 
the  cllade),  where  these  Yankee  sympathisers  were  kept  pnsoners. 
They  had  (H^viousiy  set  to  sleep  the  sentry,  by  means  of  drugged 
porter,  whei>,  letting  themselves  down  with  the  Hagslaff  rope,  they 
escaped  out  of  the  city  despite  all  tbe  precautioos  of  the  Commandant 
6ir  James  Uacdonald,  a  Waterloo  veteran. 


Tbe  (bUowioc  inscription  on  Hope  Gate  describes  when  it  was 
erected: 

HBNRICO  HOPE 

Copiarum  Duce  et  provln  ie  snb  prefecto 

Protegente  et  adjuvanle 

Bitmcts, 

OeorgiollI,  Regl  nostro, 

Anno  XXVI  et  eslutis,  1786. 
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The  narative  of  Theller  and  Dodge's  scape  was  embodied  in  a 
volume,  not  remarkable  for  its  contents  ;  the  Teraoity  of  whose 
strictures,  on  the  conduct  of  several  loyal  citizens  bas  been  more 
than  once  challenged. 

From  an  entry  in  the  unpublished  diary  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  overseer  of  Military  Public  Works,  at  Quebec,  in  1786,  the 
Hope  Gate  inscription  would  be  due  to  the  acjUon  of  the  Prencb  Ca- 
nadian citizens  of  Quebec,  in  appreciation  of  the  condescension  of 
General  Hope  in  granting  them  a  city  gate  at  this  spot,  l 

**  September  9th,  1786.  Weather  pleasant.  The  people  employed  as 
"  yesterday.  This  afternoon  the  masons  finished  laying  the  Facia  to 
«  tbe  gate.  I  think  it  was  high  time,  tbo'  in  fact  it  could  be  no  sooner 
*<  reasonably  expected,  not  only  from  the  hands  we  have  got,  but 
"  from  our  not  havii|g  cut  stone  ready  before  band  to  bring  us 
<'  forward.  I  am  persuaded  it  will  take  us  till  some  time  in  November, 
«  before  we  can  close  the  pedement.  The  French  inhabitants,  in  com- 
'<  pliment  to  the  commander  in  chief,  have  requested  to  have  something 
**  inscribed  on  a  stone  in  this  pediment  to  perpetuate  bis  memory  for 
<*  his  readiness  in  condescending  to  give  tbe  people  a  Gate  in  this 
"  quarter." 

The  martello  Towers,  named  from  their  inventor  in  England,  GoL 
Martello,  date  from  1805.  They  were  built  under  Col.  (General)  Brock, 
and  their  erection,  superintended  by  Lt.  By,  >  afterwards  the  well 
known  Lt.  Gol.  By,  tbe  builder  of  the  Rideau  Canal  in  18d!l,  and 
founder  of  Bytown  (now  Ottawa.) 

The  citadel  covers'an  area  or  about  forty  acres,  on  the  summit  of 
Cape  Diamond,  an  uneven  and  circtilar  surface  called  "  hog's  back.'* 
Under  French  rule,  there  were,  on  the  top,  some  temporary  wooden 
structures  intended  as  works  of  defence.  "  As  early  as  1767,  Captains 


1  "  The  fortiflcatioBfl  of  Quebec  **  mtb  W.  J.  Andenoa,  '*  wte  well  wofthj  of 
■peeial  nttentkm.  Originating  three  oentariet  ago  from  the  neoeeeitj  of  protecting 
the  few  inhabitants  from  the  indden  and  tecret  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  :  from  their 
small  beginning  in  1535.  they  CTentaally  attained  such  rast  proportions  as  to  make 
Quebec  be  styled  the  Qioraltar  of  America. 

Beoently  yerr  great  changes  hare  bem  eifeeted ;  in  the  first  place  arising  from  the 

Eiat  changes  in  the  mil<tanr  art  f  in  the  second  place,  from  the  new  policj  of  the 
perial  Ctoremment,  which  has  withdraw  erery  soldier.  Presoott  and  Bt.  Louis 
gates  hare  been  remored  dorintr  the  past  autumn  (1871)  and  other  still  greater 
changes  hare  been  talked  o^  but  this  will  diminish  Tsxy  little  the  interest  of  the 
Tourist,  who  unless  informed  of  the  fact,  would  not  be  aware  of  the  remoral  of  the 
gates ;  the  remaining  fortifications  are  in  themselres  a  sight  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
on  thi4  oontinenL 

The  fortifications  now  consist  of  those  of  the  citj  proper,  the  Ancient  OUy,  and  of 
the  independent  fortalise  of  the  Citadel,  which  though  within  the  City  walls,  is 

S  lieutenant  By  during  the  period,  1806-10  had  two  Superior  ofllcers  at  Quebec— 
Ookme)  Oother  Mann,  who  was  suooeeded  by  lieatanaal  Oolonel  S  H.  Bruy^i 
Morgan's  OeMtrated  CanaHant. 
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Gordon  and  Man  of  the  Royal  Engineers  Airnished  outlines  of  a  pro- 
ject for  a  citadel  at  Gape  Diamonfl,  after  1775,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment was  awakened  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  improving  the  forti- 
fications, and  at  length  a  plan  for  a  temporary  citadel  was  f\irnisbed 
l>y  Captain  Twiss,  who  commenced  its  erection  in  October  1779.  From 
this  date,  improvements  were  actively  pushed  on,  under  Captain  Got- 
herMann.  In  1793,  Captain  Fisher  reported  that  the  citatel,  partially 
built  by  Captain  Twiss,  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  a  plan  was  sent  to 
England  for  protecting  8t.  John  a^d  8t.  Louis  gates  by  outwards." 
The  reconstruction  of  the  citadel  and  fortifications  dates  back  to  1823, 
and  was  carried  out  according  to  plans  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  late  Ouke  of  Wellington :  the  cut  stone  and  building  materials 
were  hoisted  firom  River  craft  by  an  inclined  plane  or  tramway.  The 
remains  of  that  tramway  can  still  be  seen  by  ascending  the  Foulon 
stairs  from  Ghamplain  street. 

The  citadel  and  walls  were  completed  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$25,000,000.  The  citadel  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  troops 
located  there.  The  armory  which  was  formerly  an  object  of  great 
interest  has  disappeared  with  the  British  troops. 

The  road  to  the  citadel  is  cut  through  the  Glacis,  and  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  solid  stone  walls.  It  leads  into  the  principal  ditch  of  the 
work,  built  upon  bpth  sides  with  walls  of  soUd  masonry  and  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  circumference  of  the  citadel  on  the  land  and  city 
sides.  The  main  entrance  is  through  Dalhousie  gate,  a  massive  cons- 
truction. Within  the  arch  of  this  gate  are  the  guard-rooms.  Outside 
of  the  gate,  before  entering  it,  is  a  spacious  area  used  as  a  parade 
ground,  or  rather  an  enlargement  of  the  ditch  formed  by  the  retiring 
angles  and  fall  of  the  bastion.  In  the  face  of  this  bastion  are  loopholes 
for  the  fire  of  musketery  from  within  and  on  the  top  are  embrasures 
for  cannon.  The  loopholes  serve  also  for  tl^e  admission  of  air  and 
light  into  the  casemated  barracks  within. 

On  the  top  of  the  bastion  is  an  extensive  covered  way  or  broad 

complete  in  itaeU  The  ramparts  and  bastioiu  form  a  oiroait  of  the  extent  of  two  miles 
and  three  qaarters,  but  if  the  line  ii  drawn  without  the  outworks  would  be  increased 
to  three  miles.  The  Gitadel  oocupies  about  for^  acres.  In  order  to  inspect  the  works 
to  most  advantage,  therisitor  is  reoommended  to  proceed  fkom  his  hotel  up  St.  Louis 
street,  and  turning  up  the  road  between  the  Gate  and  the  ol&ce  of  Engineers,  ascend 
hj  its  winding.  The  first  thing  that  will  attract  his  attention  on  arriving  at  the  out- 
works, is  the  Chain  Gate,  passing  through  which  and  along  tho  ditch  he  will  obserre 
the  casemated  J>€Uhouaii  Bastum,  and  reaching  DalMuaU  (?ais,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
Tery  massive  and  of  considerable  depth,  as  it  contains  the  G-uard-rooms.  Passing 
through,  a  spacious  area  is  entered  forming  a  parade  ground.  On  the  right  hand, 
there  are  detached  buildings— Ammunition  stores  and  the  armouiy— On  the  south,  tha 
bomb  proof  hospital  and  officers  quarters  overlookinff  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
Town  side,  the  Bastions  with  their  casemated  barracks,  commodious,  and  comfort- 
able, the  loophfdes  intended  for  the  discharge  of  musketry,  from  within,  serving  to 
admit  light  and  air— from  the  Bastion  to  the  Flag  Stotf,  the  Citadel  is  separated  ftrom 
the  Town  by  »  deep  ditoh  and  steep  and  baoad  ylacis.  The  Tiew  from  the  Slag 
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gravel  wallc  with  embrasures  for  moontlDg  cannon,  commanding 
every  part  of  the  ditch  and  glacis  and  every  avenue  of  approach  Ur 
the  citadel.  We  would  advise  the  visitor,  as  soon  as  he  enters  inside 
Dalhousie  Gate,  to  ascend  to  that  walk,  turning  his  left,  so  that  he 
may  have  a  good  view  of  the  outside  works  and  of  the  city.  The 
buildings  in  the  middle  of  the  Interior  ground,  have  nothing  of  in« 
terest.  When  he  reaches  the  ftag-staft  let  him  pause  and  gaze 
on  the  splendid  panorama  which  presents  itself  to  his  contempla- 
tion. Looking  down  towards  the  river,  he  sees  the  most  active  part 
of  the  port,  the  steamers,  sea-going  ships,  the  wharves  and  streets 
in  the  Lower  Town.  To  his  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  the  picturesquely  built  town  of  Levis.    In  rear  of  the  town, 

y  he  discovers  the  new  fortifications  built  by  the  military  authorities. 

Following  the  shore  of  the  river,  his  eye  reaches  the  church  of  St. 
Joseph  de  L6vis,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  the  extremity  of  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  the  entrance  of  the  Montmorency  river,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  church  and  village  of  Beauport,  that  of 
Charlesbourg,  above  the  city  ;  he  can  then  realize  the  feeling  of  admi- 
ration that  Ihe  splendid  view  offered  by  the  Laurentian  MountainB 
inspires  to  all  lovei%  of  nature. 

Proceed  ing  from  the  flag-staff  to  the  south,  towards  the  other  comer 
of  the  citadel,  the  visitor  walks  past  a  platform  surmounted  by  a  flag 
and  adjoining  a  stone  building  lately  inhabited  in  the  summer 
months  by  the  Earl  of  Dufferin.  Then  he- passes  in  front  of  the  ofD- 
cers'  mess,  the  hospital,  the  magazines  and  the  observatory,  when 
the  failing  of  a  black  ball  indicates  the  regular  time  to  the  mariners 
in  the  port  at  one  o*cloek,  and  he  arrives  at  the  south  eastern  end  of  the 
citadel.  There  is  an  leh  Dim  carved  in  the  stono  on  the  wall  to  com- 
memorate the  place  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  his  hand  wiiUst 
visiting  the  citadel.  From  that  place,  he  will  see  the  Grand  Trunk 
Terminus  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  immense  rafis 

^  of  timber  covOfing  the  beach  for  over  two  miles,  and  the  church  of 

St.  Romuald.    Then  looking  before  him,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 

Staff  it  veiT  gnad,  \i^\  It  it  rtorainieindiBd  thai  tiie  irMfor  en  MrMng  «t  the  -nttitfan 
/  aaffle  overlooking  the  Bt  lAwreBce^  shoald  plete  himself  oa  tiie  Prinee$i>  fltoiHl 

^  iBddcated  by  a  atone  en  which  is  acnlptured  the  "  Prinoes  Feather,*'  and  ti&eM  feast  Mi 

2es  on— ihe  wondioui  beauties  of  the  soene.  Betomiaff,  tbe  Tisitoare,  if  jpedestriAiB, 
ould  ascend  the  irampa:Hi^  S6  fast  fairh,  en  whidi  wm  be  found  a  coyerad  waj, 
•zti-ndinvfrom  the  OMadet  and  passmg over  Bt.  IaoIs  and  St.  John's  %nifis  to  the 
Artilldry  Bamudts,  a  distance  of  1687  yards,  ooeopied  by  bastioDS,  oonneetad  iritti 
eortains  of  solid  mason<T,  and  pleroed  at  regular  Intervals  with  sally  porta. 

The  Artillery  Barraexs,  at  sontih^west  eomer  of  the  fertificatlons,  overlook  tiie 
Talley  of  the  St  Charles.  Part  of  the  bnildinfri.  whieh  are  extettsive,  waa  ereoted  by  the 
Vrench  in  1760  ;  they  are  Borronnded  by  fine  grounds.  Lately  a  very  handraie 
additional  banack  was  ereoted  outside  for  the  use  ef  the  uaniedl  men  and  their 
fiunilies.  The  Frtneh  portion  is  two  stories  ^g^  about  tix  ho&dretf  ftet  in  leagtliy 
\ff  forty  in  deptt.  They  are  now  vaoaat. 
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■riTsr,  hii  eye  will  ambr&ce  a  b 'ction  of  ihe  I'lainsorAbnham.oneor 
■the  rouDd  towers  called  Hartello  Towers,  and  lower  down  tbe  UoDt- 
■calm  Ward,  in  tbe  middle  or  wbicb  appears  tbe  ile^le  or  the  Gon- 
•vent  of  tbe  Good  Stiepberd.  L-)t  h.m  now  walL  aloag  the  wall  and 
•felarn  to  Dalbousie  talc." 


St.  lAnli  fiats,  dumoliilicd,  ADgut,  18 

The  paDorama,  rroiii  some  i.ni-.    .i  ih    finjiti 


ID  by  Sl  J  rlin'm  anil  Lo  (Dal 
«<ed  b;  th«  B  idgs  of  Rnnl- 
liO  H  tittv   wore  wpoflad     i 


nidi.  Ui^kOkU  wu  ^jnl.tin  ITaa  :  ill  Ihr  upinuhl 
BOni  it  Ifllllioiinn  Ihe  r  .ggedlDflyi'lin,  it  (vpryiin.Di 
vhldi  had  gndu&llj  ilbpBU  from  ths  Ciudel  bpgmi  Ut  « 
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lumiitary,  the  light  still  lingariag  on  the  spLrei  of  8t.  Roch,  jLoretta, 
above  81.  John's  gate,  there  ie  s  sunset  view  preeminently  beautiful : 
the  St.  Charles  gambling,  as  it  were,  in  the  rajs  of  the  departing 
luminary,  unlil  it  fades  far  away  in  the  aiure,  beyond  the  lotly  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  present  an  evening  scene  ef  surpassing  splendor. 

Charles  Watterton  1  on  hisviflit  to  Quebec,  in  1814,  viewing  the 
magni  Scent  citadel  with  a  prophetic  eye,  asks  whether  the  quotation 
from  Virgil  is  not  applicable. 


8t  Louie  gate  was  originally  built  in  1604 ;  it  UHderwent  condde- 
'   reble  changes,  until  it  assumed  in  1823  its  present  appearance.    It 

sODtlaud  ttam  tt,  to  tin  IdtdIiis  point  M  SaM-av-UnMcl,  bMmm  whlsb  and  tli« 
Puiiuiual  HooH,  li  iht  Grand  Battny  of  twm^-four,  Sfl  poonden  und  four 
Bortan,  niii  Buttarr  ii  two  hnndnd  (Set  abon  ths  Bt  tawTogii^  asd  ttom  Its 
platfonu,  ai  waU  H  riodi  th«  lite  of  Uie  ParliaDiAat  HmM,  aikother  maniaoBBt 
pnMpMti)  obtained.  IramedlaUIr  oDder  ths  ParUamaiit  HooM,  whlgb  li  bnUt  aa 
tliB  ooBmuidliig  ilia  of  Dm  aaslaat  Biihop'i  Palam,  mt,  Oa  lait  jtat,  PriKotl 
Cad,  pn>tMt«d  on  aitbo  lida  bf  powerful  ootwoib.  Ttal*  jutit  wu  built  In  in7, 
wtaUs  atnanl  Praaeotl  wm  In  eominBiid,  and  lika  SL  Lonli  Gata  wa*  nmond,  to 
tba  acgOBunodatioa  oTIba  pnblio.    Trom  PmooR  sate  ths  wall  ailnidi  lo  Sttrkdi 


mpart  or  (oondatUo  w^  of  whidi,  wai  tba  (ooBdatlon  ol  tb*  GaMla  (f 
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Biigbt  have  been,  not  improperly,  cslted  "  The  Wellington  Gate,"  as 
it  forma  part  of  tbe  plans  of  derence  selected  by  tlie  Iron  Duke. 

Ad  old  plan  of  de  Lery,  the  French  engineer,  in  1751,  eibibitE  a 
straight  road,  such  as  tbe  present;  there,  from  1823  to  1S71,  existed 
the  well  remembered  labyrinth  ef  turns  so  curious  to  strangers  and 
BO  inconvenient  to  traffic. 

Palace  gate  was  erected  under  Prencb  rule,  and  Hurray,  alter  his 
defeat,  at  Bte.  Foye,  28th  Apiil,  1760,  took  care  to  socure  it  against 
tbe  TictoriouB  LeviB.  In  1791,  it  was  reported  in  a  ruinous  condition 
and  vas  repaired.  It  assumed  its  present  ornate  appearance,  in  1B31, 
resembling,  it  is  said,  oneof  tbe  gates  of  Pompeii, — about  the  time  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  us  our  citadel  and  walls. 


Th*  Franoh  8bl«ld,  ITM. 

On  one  of  the  three  city  gates  existing  arQuebec  in  1759  (probably    . 
the  most  hshionable  and  most  used  under  French  nilo— Palace  Gate) 
>was  hung  tbe  trophy  i  abowa  above. 

The  sbleld,  made  of  oak,  measures  44  by  36  inches.  Tbe  cleaning 
and  varnishing  bave  brought  out  the  colours  of  the  stones  in  the 
crown,  as  well  as  tbe  gilding  and  color  of  tbe  ordw  of  SainI  Eapril, 
which  EUrrounds  the  Fleur  d»  Lit ;  the  scroll  is  colored  green,  and  the 
inscription  is  in  gold  letters  on  a  black  ground. 

Jn  a  topographical  description  of  Hastings,  io  Sussex,  England, 

1  ThlianUqittiUa  Jlieomy  li  in*  to  tha  r«i»tfclm  otMr.  J.  H.  O'l^sry,  Ottawa. 
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published  in  the  Gentlemen*s  Magazine  for  1 786,  is  found  the  first  men- 
tion of  ihe  shield  in  the  following  paragraph. 

**  The  town  hall,  over  the  market  place,  is  a  modem  building-, 
erected  in  1 700.  In  a  A'ame  hung  up  in  it,  is  a  long  list  of  its  mayors>- 
the  first  of  which  was  sworn  as  such  in  the  year  1560,  before  whioii' 
time  a  baililT  was  the  chief  magistrate ;  the  hat  commences  in  1500i 
Near  it  the  arms  of  France  is  fixed,  largely  carved^  on  wood,  and 
painted  with  proper  colours,  with  embellishments,  and  was  presented 
to  the  corporation  by  one  of  the  officers  (a  jurat  of  Hastings)  who  was 
at  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  where  it  was  fixed  over  one  of  the  gates  o^ 
that  city,  all  of  which  is  inscribed  in  a  tablet  under  the  arms." 

In  this  same  Magazine  for  the  year  1792,  ihe  following  letter  appears 
bearing  date  the  20th  of  Janucury. 

**  The  shield  represented  in  plate  III,  figure  3,  was  taken  ftrom  off  one 
of  the  gates  of  Quebee  in  the  year  1759-,  and  was  presented  by  General^ 
Murray,  to  the  corporation  of  Hastings.  As  this  trophy  commemorates 
so  noble  a  conquest,  and  the  inscription  does  honor  to  the  General 
who  made  a  present  of  it,  the  inserting  o£  them  in  your  magazine  wii^ 
oblige  yours,  Ac,  Lincolnensis. 

**  This  shield  was  taken  from  off  one  of  the  gates  of  Quebec  at  the- 
time  that  a  conquest  was  made  of  that  city  by  His  Majesty's  sea  and 
land  forceS;  in  the  memorable  year  1759,  under  the  commands  of  the 
Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  and  the  Generals  Wolfe,  Monckton,. 
Townshend  and  Murray ;  which  latter,  being  appointed  the  first^ri* 
tish  Governor  thereof,  made  a  present  of  this  trophy  of  war  to  this 
corporation,  whereof  he  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  Jturats.^ 

Mr.  James  Thom'pson,  as  Overseer  of  Works^in  1775,  was  instructed 
to  erect  palisades  at  the  avenues,  which  led  into  the  city,  where 
Prescott  Gate  was  sinee  erected ;  the  object  of  these  defences  being  to 
keep  out  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold;  Brig-General  Richard  Montgomery^ 
and  all  other  marauders. 

Palace  Gate,  though  a  pet  gate  for  strangers^  is  doomed,  we  fear,  as 
well  as  Hope  Gate,  i  It  is  to  be  hop^  that  St.  John's  Gate  will  be 
spared. 

1  Both  weTe  rased. 

1  **  In  the  course  of  the  demolition  of  the  cit7  ffatei  it  yn»  to  hvt*  beeai  expeetod 
&at  comer  ■toni-s  or  inscriptions,  of  histprioal  Talue  would  hare  tuned  np  some- 
where, but  the  search  has  so  far  been  prodactire  of  little  resatt.  At  Hope  Gate  this 
spring,  (1874)  a  stone  with  a  plate  and  Latin  inscription  was  found,  nfpond  to 
contaiu  a  deposit  of  coins,  Ao.  This  was  donated  by  the  contractors  to  J.  M.  l^Moine, 
Esquire,  who  had  it  placed  in  th>  City  Hall  for  inq>ection  by  the  authoritiefl,  preTioua 
to  its  remoral  to  his  museum,  at  Spencer  Qrange-  To-day  the  contractor  Mr.  Piton's 
men  in  breaking  up  the  heavy  old  timbers  doors  of  Palace  Gate,  found  the  fOUowiilg 
inscription  between  the  inner  blanks. 

*'  These  Gates  were  made  in  ISSI  by  William  McKeoivn,  Bobett  Milbum,  WiUiaai 
Prescott ;  W.  Pariston,  roaster  carpenter ;  Wm.  Mountain,  Sapexintendent;  Thia 
thins  (the  inscription  ?)  by  Wm.  McKsown,  of  the  CJounty  of  Armagh,  Irdaad.'*— 
<  Quebee  Mereuryf  1874.) 
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Id  1694,  Et.  John's  Gate  waa  first  raised  in  stone.  Doabt!ess  the 
old  gate  which  escaped  until  1S65,  eihibited  tn  ihe  followiog  view, 
ronned  part  of  the  Wellingtoa  Foi  till  cations  of  IS23,~Iii  igGS,  ii 
heing  quite  too  narrow  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  it  was  razed  and  the 
present  handsome  Gate,  with  four  openings,  the  design  of  which  had 
tieea  approved  of  by  the  English  War  Office,  put  up  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  All  it  now  roquires  is  a  statue  of  the  (bunder  of  the  city,  lo 
crown  this  elnicture. 


St.  John  Oata,  duaoUihed,  IML 

The  modern  style  of  warftre  has  of  courae  rendered  it  necessary  to 
Adapt  the  defences  of  cities  accordingly.  The  marvellous  Point 
Levis  casemates  and  Forts  have  restored  Quebec,  to  the  proud  posU 
lion  it  occupied  thirty  yeara  ago;  it  is  slill,  .ootwilhstanding  its 
fihanges,  the  Cibnltar  of  North  AmerioA. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Col.  T.  B.  Strange,  Inspector  of  Dominion  Artil« 
lery  and  Commandant  of  the  Citadel,  for  the  following  extract  from  a 
paper,  previously  prepared  bj  him,  entrtled  "  Qcebec,  the  Gate  of 
Canada  ;  "  it  contains  reliable  data  about  the  Levis  Forts. 

"  The  trace  of  the  three  forts  is  not  exactly  similar,  No.  1,  is  pen- 
tagonal and  has  a  protected  caponniere  at  the  salient  angle  flanking 
the  ditch  of  both  faces,  short  caponnieres  at  the  east  and  west  shoul- 
ders flank  the  short  faces.  The  shoulders  of  the  line  of  parapet  give 
a  direct  fire  over  both  the  angle  caponnieres,  while  a  fourth  capon- 
niere in  the  center  of  the  rear  face  sweeps  the  ditch  of  the  gorge. 

**  Nos.  2  and  3  are  similar :  a  hexagon  broken  at  the  gorge  hyp.  ditch 
of  bastion  trace. 

**  The  general  quadrilateral  trace  of  the  escarp  is  broken  by  a  double 
caponniere  at  the  south-east  angle  flanking  the  ditches  of  those  faces 
and  one  at  the  south-west  angle  to  flank  that  face.  The  parapet 
above  gives  a  direct  fire  over  each  angle  caponniere. 

**  All  three  forts  mutually  support  and  flank  each  other  their  lines  of 
fire,  sweep  the  whole  front  and  the  interval  between  each  fort,  1,800 
yards.  They  are  connected  by  a  military  road  and  covered  way, 
which  as  well  as  the  forts,  can  be  taken  in  reverse  fcom  the  citadel 
and  rendered  untenable. 

"  The  forts  were  planned  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  commenced 
in  1865.  No.  1  (the  most  easterly),  was  built  by  the  military  labor  of 
the  troops  in,  garrison.  It  is  the  most  solid  and  best  constructed. 
Nos.  2  and  3  were  built  by  contract  by  Messrs.  WoKhington,  of  To- 
ronto, supervised  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  Colonel  Hamilton,  R.  B.,  • 
being  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  at  their  completion,  which  ^was 
simultaneous  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  in  1871. 

COST   OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

1  No.  1  Fort  cost £  60,000 =$300,000 

2  "      "    £  57,896 =$289,480 

3  "      "    £  58,909=$294,545 

Total £176,805=$884,025 


\ 


<*  The  above  cost  does  not  include  the  price  paid  for  the  large  extent 
of  land  necessary  to'ensure  a  clear  glacis  and  front  of  tire. 

'*  The  actual  enclosure  of  the  forts  only  covers  8  English  acres  each, 
as  well  as  the  extensive  and  beautiAil  parklike  encamping  grounds 
for  the  army  corps,  in  rear  of  the  line  of  works  intended  to  keep  an 
enemy  from  the  south  beyond  bombarding  distance  of  the  good 

1  The  oott  of  No.  1  Fort  if  only  approximate.  Hie  ooat  ef  8  and  8  is  the  actual  ooei 
taken  firom  B.  £.  docninenti.—T.  B.  S. 
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citizens  of  the  ofl  beleaguered  city  of  Quebec.  To  complete  the  circle 
of  defencOi  plans  for  detached  earth  works  have  been  contemplated  to 
keep  at  arms  length  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  west  after  capturing 
the  defenceless  Montreal.  They  would  extend  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Wolfe's  field  to  the  St.  Charles.  If  detailed  plans  were  decided 
upon,  the  loyal  and  willing  hands  of  a  threatened  population  under 
professional  military  direction,  would  soon  construct  a  few  detached 
earth  works  behind  which  stout  hearts  could  hold  the  gate  of  Canada 
during  the  short  period  in  which  military  operations  are  alone  pos- 
sible to  an  enemy  and  which  happily  coincides  witii  the  season  of 
relief  from  the  mother  country  which  in  time  of  need  would  never 
desert  her  children." 


UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

■■MM 

Laval  Univeraity.  ^ 

In  1852  the  Seminary  obtained  from  Her  Majesty  a  royal  charter 
confering  upon  this  institution  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  univer- 
sities of  England,  and  giving  to  the  new  university  the  name  of  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  Seminary,  bishop  Laval.  This  university 
has  faculties  of  Law,  Medecine,  Arts  and  Theology.  There  are  eigh- 
teen chairs  in  the  Faculty  of  Medecine,  seven  in  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology  are  not  quite  completely  organized. 
The  chairs  in  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medecine  are  occupied  by 
professors,  chosen  amongst  eminent  advpcates,  judges  and  Physicians 
of  Quebec.  Several  of  them  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to  complete 
their  studies  in  the  french,  belgian  and  german  universities.  All  those 
professors  are  remunerated. 

The  University  buildings  are  three  in' number  they  have  been  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $238,788,  on  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  in  the 
most  commanding  position  in  Quebec.  The  main  edifice  is  298  feet 
in  length,  60  feet  in  width  and  80  feet  in  height,  five  stories.  It  is  a 
plain,  massive  structure  of  cut  stone.  The  Pensionnal  or  boarding 
house  for  the  pupils  is  another  extensive  edifice  of  the  same  appea- 
rance and  on  the  same  side  of  the  street.  The  school  of  Medecine  is 
on  the  opposite  side  and  not  so  large.  Thehr  united  length  is  570  feet. 

The  principal  building  is  occupied  by  the  private  rooms  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  large  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  University  Council,  the 
lecture  rooms,  the  library,  of  55,000  volumes,  the  museum  containing 

1  Ab  we  write,  the  long-looked  for  news  reaches  that,  the  Laral  TJnirersity,  by  the 
recent  award  of  Hit  Holinesa,  the  Pope,  will  have  the  field  to  herself  in  this  Frt>- 
▼ince  and  that  Bishop  Bonrget's  claim  for  Montreal  is  set  aside.  It  is  a  pitr  this  statelj 
pile  or  the  Quebec  Semlniaxy  was  not  erected  on  that  portion  of  the  historic  Plabis 
of  Abraham,  belonging  to  the  fioYd.  Gentlemen  of  the  Semlnaiy. 
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1000  instruments  in  the  department  of  physics,  6000  spedmens  in  the 
branch  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  classified  by  professor  T.  Sterry 
Hunt ;  the  botanical  department  a  large  and  remarkable  collection  of 
Canadian  woods,  artificial  (hiit  and  10,000  plants ;  zoology,  over  1000 
stuffed  birds ;  about  100  quadrupeds,  fishes,  insects,  &c. ;  mineralogy ; 
momies  brought  from  Egypt  by  Dr.  Jas.  Douglas  and  many  Indian 
sculls  and  objects  of  curiosity.  The  cost  of  the  library  and  of  the 
museums  is  not  included  in  the  $238,788  mentioned  above,  i 

The  Seminary  own  the  University ;  they  have  the  exclusive  control 
of  its  financial  administration.  The  council,  composed  of  the  oldest 
professors,  has  the  direction  of  the  institution  ;  it  is  presided  by  the 
superior  of  the  Seminary,  who  is  ex  officio  rector  of  the  University, 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Quebee  is  ex  officio  visitor.  Amongst 
the  professors,  there  are  protestants  and  catholics. 

The  Panorama  enjoyed  from  the  roof  of  the  main  edifice  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  Opposite  Quebec,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  visible  the  town  of  Levis,  and 
ftirther  down,  the  village  of  St.  Joseph  de  L^vis ;  to  the  north  of  this 
village,  stretches  the  point  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  presenting  a  very 
pleasing  view.  Between  the  island  and  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  eye  discovo^  a  high  mountain  that  seems  to  stretch 
across  the  river;  it  is  Gape  Tourmente,  having  its  summit  1,800 

• 

JEhUrance, 

1  St  Rooh  Snbarbs,  ftfter  Fire  of  1846,  view  from  the  top  of  Cdte-2k-Coton, 

looking  towards  the  eaat, — ^by  Job.  LiGABi. 
Falli  of  Niagara,— by  *'         •' 

The  bassin  of  pariih  of  St.  Anaelme  before  the  Choioh  was  built,— by  Jos. 

LsOABft. 

Falls  of  Niagara, — by  Jos.  LiQABi. 
Falli  of  the  Jaoquee  Cartier  river, — by  Jos.  LiGiai. 

St.  Roch  Suburbs,  after  Fire  of  1845,  view  taken  from  Cdte-il-Goton;  looking 
westward. 

Fir€t  Boom, 

Anrival  of  Jaoqnes  Oartier  at  Stadaoona  and  possession  taken  of  the  oonntiy 

in  the  name  of  the  French  King,— by  S.  Hawksktt. 
Portrait  of  the  historian  abb^  Ferland, — Livbbnois. 

"       of  ]>r.  Jos.  Morrin,  founder  of  Morrin  College,— Tbiof.  Haickl. 
Destmction  by  Fire  of  St  John's  Suburbs,  38  June  1846,— Jos.  IiBOABi. 
Portrait  of  the  antiquarian,  Abb^  Plante,— by  W.  Lampbboh. 

Main  Appartnunt. 

Portrait,  f^U  siie,  of  Pope  Pius  12^- (Signed)  PASQUiLOin. 
"        of  Arehbishop  Tasohereau, —    '*  ** 

"       of  abb6  L.  J.  Casault,  founder  of  University,— Thbof.  HAmn- 
"        of  abb^  Ed.  M^thot,  3rd  Rector  of  University,— BnoiNK  Hamxl. 
"        of  Bishop  Horan,  (Kingston)  one  of  the  founders  of  University. — 

TBBOP.  flAMBI,. 

Painting  of  the  Immaonlate  Ooneeption  of  the  Virgii!, — (Signed)  Pasquilohl 
Portrait  of  Oaidinal  Bamabo^— PAsqvALon. 
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above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  row  of  white  houses  along  the  river 
isdiversifled  by  the  glistening  spires  of  the  churches  of  Ste.  Anne»  Cha- 
teau Richer,  L*ADge-6ardien  and  Beauport ;  the  mouth  of  the  Mont- 
morency river  is  seen  between  the  churches  of  Beauport  and  L'Ange- 
Gardien.  To  the  north-west,  rest  the  village  of  Gharlesbourg  and  the 
Indian  church  of  Lorette.  Looking  down  the  eye  embraces  in  a 
glance  St.  Roch  suburb,  with  its  lArge  church  surmounted  by  two 
spires,  and  further  west  St.  Sauveur,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the 
city  in  that  direction.  On  the  Gape,  the  Upper  Town  presents  itself 
to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor,  w^iose  eye  discovers  the  two  spires  of  the 
catholic  church  in  St.  John  suburb  and  that  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  in  Montcalm  ward,  and  then  takes  in  the  citadel  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  again.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  'beauty  of 
the  view  offered  by  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the  mountains  and  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  forming  by  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  bay  of  Beauport. 

From  the  roof,  one  can  see  in  the  Seminary  garden  the  first  land 
cleared  by  a  regular  settler  in  1617,  and  below  and  under  the  entrance 
of  the  Seminary  from  the  garden,  the  place  where  he  buitt  the  first 
private  dwelling  erected  in  Canada,  in  1619. 

Amongst  the  latest  additions  to  this  flourishing  University,  may  be 
noticed,  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals  and  a  picture-gallery  of 
which,  the  subjects  are  as  follows  : 

1  Victoria,  Queen  of  Bngland,~by  Jos.  Lbgari^. 

2  George  III,  king  of  England, — ^by  Jos.  LgfiABjfe. 

3  Despair  of  an  Indian  woman  in  the  forest, — by  Jos.  LEGAii. 

4  Mountain  Scenery,  striking  effect, — by  T.  Dai«iell. 

5  Portrait  of  Calvin, — by  Lkbmans  (Chs.  Pibrson.) 

6  Juno  giving  orders  to  Iris,^-Di.NiBL  Mytbns. 

7  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Trivultiuj,  Prince  of  Arragon— 1643« 

8  «  of  a  Maiden. 

9  Rural  Scenery. 
On  the  long  skirt. 

10  Scenery— bridge, — ^river,^-flEm. 
11 

12  «       Shepherd  and  Fleck. 

13  "       Horses  and  Goats,-^ALVAToa  Gastiglionk. 

14  Woman  milking  cows.  Ruins^ —  ''  " 

15  Shepherd  and  Flock       « 

16  'Mountains,  bridge,  river,  waterfaU. 

17  Rural  Scenery. 

18  Mountains  and  ruins^ 
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19  The  Old  Convent,— H.  ViLROASON. 

20  Rural  Scenery. 

21  Tame  Fowls. 

22  "         "  m 

23  "         " 

24  "         *' 

25  Peaches  and  other  frails, — ^hy  Anorsa.  Montigblll 

26  Flowers  and  frails. 

27  **  "       by  Grasddrp. 

28  "  "        by  Jban  Baptiste  Monvyer. 

29  Vase  ornamented  with  flowers, — by  S.-P.  Fiesmb  ? 

30  Windmill  by  moonlight. 

31  Old  monastery,  with  river  and  herd  of  cattle. 

32  Hermitage, — by  H.  Vargason. 
S3  Marine, — ^by  Kajil  Vernet? 

34  "  "  r 

35  <<       Negroes  quarrelling  on  the^wharves,— by  Karl  Yebnbt  ? 

36  "       Sea-port, — by  Jos.  Vernet.  , 

37  Landscape — shewing  river,  bridge,  buffaloes, — Ain>RBA  Lucatblli. 
88  Ancient  Monastery,  grotto  and  lake. 

39  Hunter  and  dog  fight, — by  Abraham  Rademaebr. 

40  Stag  hunt, — ^by  Van  Mullen. 

41  Gazelle   « 

42  Landscape. 

43  "  Gard-playing  on  the  ground,— by  Salvator  Rosa.. 

44  «*  Gopper-plate, — by  David  T^niers. 

45  (I  «  it 

46  Delivery  scene. 

47  Goriolanus  disarmed  by  his  mother. 

48  Little  basket,  charming  scenery^ 

49  Portrait. 

50  " 

51  The  Poet  Demetrius, — ^by  Brownzig. 

52  The  Poet. 

53  Butcher,  baker  and  sailor, — by  John  Opib. 

54  Serenading  in  the  street  of  Rome. 

55  Torch-light  toilet, — ^by  Schalken. 

56  Rural  scenery,  rains, — ^by  Peter  Van  Bloeicbn. 

57  Small  farm. 

58  " 

59  Outside  scene,  lunch  in  a  park,~-by  Teniers  ? 

60  Inside       **  <*       ? 
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61  Marine, — by  Jbait  Lingblbagk. 

62  "  " 

63  Battle.  ' 

64  Cavalry  encounter-— between  Saxons  and  Romansr^os.  Parockl. 

65  "  "  Turks  "  •* 

66  Attending  to  a  wounded  soldier. 

67  Woman  returning  firom  market. 

68  Flute-player, — byjBAN  Mounabr. 

69  GleeAil  bacchanalian, — ^by  PALAicftoB  (Stastarst.) 

70  Fair, — ^by  Monnigks. 

71  Roman  Antiquities, — by  Hubert  Robert. 

72  Golden  calf, — by  Frank  lb  jeunb. 

73  Martyrdom  of  Ste.  Catherine, — ^by  Franqois  Ghauybau. 

74  St.  Michael  triumphing  oyer  rebellious  angels. 

75  St.  Jerome  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet, — ^by  D'ULnc  1717. 

76  St.  Michael  vanguishing  the  Devil,— by  Suioir  Youbt. 

77  DaughterSvOf  Jethro, — ^by  Giovammi  Francbsgo  Rohaitblu. 

78  St.  Jerome  in  the  desert, — ^by  Claudb  VioHoir. 

79  Elias  throwing  his  mantle  to  Blisha, — by  Albbr  tan  Ouwatbr. 

80  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

81  Body  of  our  Savioor  returned  to  hismother^ — ^by  Antoinb  Van 
Dtgk. 

82  Judith  and  Holophemess'  head. 

83  St.  Louis  Bertrand, — byPiSANELLO  Yittorb. 

84  Our  Saviour  birth's  announced  to  the  shepherds, — ^by  Cornelius 

POBLBMBURG. 

85  Christ  crowned  with  thorns, — by  Arnold  Mttbns. 

86  Martyrdom  of  Robert  Longer  (1764),— -by  H.  Allies. 

87  "  St.  Stephen. 

88  Death  sentence, — ^by  Y.  H.  Janssbns. 
80  St.  Bartholomew. 

90  Wise  men  adoring, — ^by  Don  Juan  Garrenno  db  Miranda. 

91  Inside  of  a  Church, — by  Pierre  Nebfs  L*ancibn. 

92  Presentation  in  the  Temple, — by  Dominioo  Feti. 

93  Circumcision, — by  "  ^       " 

94  Mother  of  Sorrows. 

95  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

96  St.  Hilary, — ^by  Salvator  Rosa. 

97  St.  J6r6me  commenting  the  Scriptures. 

98  Portrait  of  a  bishop. 

99  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

100  Young  women  playing  guitar,— by  Datid  TiNiERS. 
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101  A  moftk  at  study. 

102  A  head,— by  Stoplebbbn. 

103  A  franciscan  Monk  praying  by  torch  light. 

104  Bcce  Homo. 

105  God  the  Father  Burrounded  by  Angels,-*N.  Poi^siir. 

106  St.  Jean  the  Bvangelist. 

107  St.  Mary  Magdalen, — ^by  Louts-AirrotHB  David. 

108  Birth  of  Our  Saviour,— by  AKTonnE  Gotpbl. 

109  St.  Bruno  and  his  dlsoiple,— ^by  Lbsuecr. 

110  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,— -by  P.  Laurib. 

1 1 1  Disciples  of  EmmatiB,-^by  Paul  Bril. 

112  St.  Peter's  denial. 

113  Cardinal  P.  H.  Van  Steeland  after  his  death. 

114  St.  John  the  Baptist's  head. 

115  St  Peter  by  torch  light. 

116  Adoration  of  Magi, — by  Don  Joan  GABRBNire  db  Miranda^ 

117  St.  Peler  and  the  broken  vase. 

1 18  Blessed  Virgin  and  infant  in  cradle. 
1 1$  Mater  Dolorosa. 

120  Faint  outline  of  the  features  of  a  Saint. 

121  Moses, — ^by  Lanyranc. 

122  Shepherds  adoring, — ^by  Mi^nard. 

123  Mater  Doloroaa. 

124  Bcce  Homo. 

125  Aged  monk  studying  by  torch  light. 

12o  Birth  of  Our  Saviour, — by  Lorenzo  Gramiocra  ? 

127  School  of  AthenSf—tfrom  Raphael)  by  Pb.  Pout  Ant.  EesiasT. 

128  Burning  of  the  Bourg.  '<         « 

129  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  Baptist,^ — by  (huLMOCiA. 

130  St.  Joseph  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

131  Martyrdom  of  Pope  St.  Vigil, — by  L.  W.  BAvmARTNRR. 

132  St.  Ambrotseand  Theodosins,'— by  F.  Sigriso. 

133  Jesus  on  the  Gros8,-«-by  Loun  Garraghb. 

134  Aged  monk  meditating. 

135  Fall  of  Simon  the  magician,-^by  S^bastien  Boqrdon. 

136  Religion  and  Time  (allegorical.) 

137  David  gafing  at  the  head  of  Goliath, — ^Porrb  PnoETf 

138  The  Bight  Felicities,— J.  Gornbil  J  f 

139  The  Goronation  tif  the  Vii^, — by  Gucoko  Tutorbtto. 

140  The  Ghild  Jesus  blessing. 

141  BaflUe  between  Indians,-- by  Jos.  Lbgar^. 

142  8U  Jerome. 
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143  Ecce  Homo. 

144  Louis  XIV, — ^by  Qubntin  Db  Latoor. 

145  Marie  Liezinska,  Qaeen-consort  of  Louis  XV, — F.  Bouchsr. 

147  Marie-Joseph  de  Saxe,  Dauphine,  mother  of  Louis  XIV ,— by  F. 

BOUCBBR. 

148  Madame  Vietoire^  fllle  de  Louis  XIV,— by  F.  Bouchsb. 

149  Madame  Adelaide,    <<        u       $4         a  $* 

150  Madame  Louise*       '<         **       **     Carmelite, — ^by  P.  Bouchsr. 

151  Jesus  meeting  8te.  Yeronique,— by  Lms  db  Vargas. 

152  Portrait  of  Josephte  Oum6,  aged  25,  dai^ghter  of  an  Abenaquis 
Chief, — ^by  Jos.  Lboar^. 

153  The  Virgin  and  Child  Jesus. 

154  Head  of  St.  Nicholas. 

155  Bearing  the  Cross. 

156  Ascension  of  Our  Lord. 

157  Assumption  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  Seminary  Of  Qttebeo. 

Was  founded  by  Monseigneur  de  Laval  Montmorency,  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec  and  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1663.  It  was 
at  the  first  exoltisively  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  men 
destined  to  become  priests.  It  was  called,  U  S^inaire  des  Missions 
Btrangires,  but  after  the  closing  of  the  Jesuits  College  in  1764,  on 
account  of  the  order  being  suppressed  by  the  Pope,  the  classes  of  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec  were  indiscriminately  opened  to  all  the  young 
men  wishing  to  complete  a  classical  course  of  studies. 

From  the  year  1668  the  Minor  Seminary  was  opened,  in  the  house 
belonging  to  Madame  Couillard.  The  foundations  of  this  building 
were  exposed  to  view  about  1866 :  they  are  situated  at  the  entrance 
to  the  garden. 

This  Institution  comprises  the  Qrand  SinUfuUre  ^wad  the  Petit 
Siminaire  ;  the  first  is  for  students  in  divinity  and  the  other  for  the 
young  men  studying  literature,  philosophy  and  all  the  matters  includ* 
ed  in  a  first  class  classical  course.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  classes  of  the  Petit  Siminaire,  the  only  catholic  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Quebec,  is  generally  over  400.  Some  board  at  the  tierainary 
and  ofthers  in  their  fiunilies.  For  the  boarders  the  iM*ioe  of  boarding 
and  tuition  for  the  year  is  $100.  Eighty  of  them  only  pay  half  this 
price,  the  other  half  being  covered  by  the  rent  of  houses  and  other 
properties  given  for  that  purpose  by  some  members  of  the  oatholic 
clergy.  The  non-boarders  pay  $1.25  a  month  for  tuition  when  their 
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tparents  are  rich  enough,  while  poor  children  are  not  required  to  pay 
ta  single  cent. 

The  buildings  of  the  Seminary  form  four  wings  four  stories  high,  684 
feet  long  and  42  wide  except  the  old  central  wing  which  is  only  36  feet 
in  width.  This  central  wing  is  nearly  200  years  old,  since  it  was  built, 
by  bishop  Laval :  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  place  where  his  servants 
cooked  the  bread  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The  building  is  com- 
posed of  four  large  wings. 

The  authority  of  the  corporation  of  the  Seminary  is  rested  in  a 
council  presided  by  the  superior,  actually  the  Revd.  Thos.  B.  Hamel, 
and  appointed  by  the  priests,  directors  of  the  institution.  The  priests 
are  divided  into  agrigis  and  auxiliaires.  The  agrigis  are  the  real 
members  of  the  corporation ;  to  the  advancement  of  which  they  devote 
themselves  for  no  other  consideration  than  their  boarding,  clothing 
and  lodging,  with  a  sum  of  $20  a  year  for  their  amusement  and  per- 
sonal expenses.  The  auxiliaires  are  not  members  of  the  corporation, 
but  temporarily  employed  by  it,  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  year,  with  cloth- 
ing, boarding  and  lodging,  of  course. 

The  personal  staff  of  the  Seminary, — that  is  to  say,  all  those  living 
in  this  institution,  servants  as  well  as  the  body  of  directors,  teachers, 
ecclesiastics  in  minOr  orders,  and  pupils,  in  1704,  was  only  54  ;  in 
1750,  the  same  number  ;  in  1810,  the  number  was  110  ;  and  in  1870, 
the  total  is  429,  not  including  the  Laval  University. 

**  The  Seminary  has  large  revenues  accrueing  from  seigniories  and 
landed  properties  bestowed  unto  it  by  bishop  Laval,  ^  and  by  many 
members  of  the  clergy  and  other  persons  zealous  to  do  something  for 
the  advancement  of  education. 

'<  To  the  american  tourists,  the  Seminary  offers  same  remembrances 
of  a  national  character,  for  its  having  been  the  place  of  confinement 
of  the  american  officers  taken  prisoners  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Arnold  and  Montgomery  in  1775.  Besides  that,  the  only  part  worth 
seeing  is  the  chapel,  well-known  for  its  collection  of  fine  and  original 

1  The  diiEBTent  doiuitloni  made  to  tbs  Qnebeo  Semiiuay  by  Mgr.  d»'lMTal  were  m 
follows : 

1.  The  aeignioriee  of  Beaupri  and  Ide  Jinu, 

2,  The  AeiSatAt-au-MoMot,  situated  in  the  oitj  of  Qnebeo. 

8.  A  hoose  at  GhAteaa-Richer,  and  the  seignioiy  of  PetiU-Nation,  near  Montreal. 

4.  All  the  f  amitore,  hookd,  ornaments,  and  arrears  of  rente  due  to  the  Bishop, 
belonging  to  him  at  the  date  of  his  decease,  Maj  ttth,  1708. 

All  the  property,  real  as  well  as  personal,  giyen  and  bequeathed  bj  Mgr.  de  Laval 

tothe  Quebec  Seminary,  had  been  acquired  with  the  fanul^  wealth  of  that  prelate. 

It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Slgr.  de  Laval  was  aUied  to  the  royal  ISsmily  of 

Monsefgneor  de  Laval  imposed  bnt  two  obligations  on  the  Quebec  Seminary : 
1.  To  maintain  the  foundation  of  the  Qrand  and  the  Minor  Beminaxy ; 
a.  To  give  gratoitoosly  board  and  education  to  twelve  poor  boya. 
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^intings  by  the  masters  of  the  french  school.  The  entrance  to  this 
chapel  is  through  that  of  the  Seminary,  where  a  door  keeper  receives 
^e  visitors  and  aocompaaies  them  to  the  chapel  containing  the  paint- 
ings indicated  below  and  enumerated  in  order,  pursuing  the  survey 
t>n  the  right  hand,  from  the  entrance  ■: 

I.  The  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  ai  Jaeob'^  Well,  near 
Sycfiar,  St.  John,  iv — by  Lacreneb 

II.  The  Vii^in  minisiered  unlo  by  the  Angels,  who  are  represented 
^as  preparing  the  linen  clothes  for  the  child  Jesus, — by  Dieu. 

III.  In  the  lateral  chapel  on  the  right,  a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour 
im  Ihe  cross,  at  the  precise  moment  described  by  the  Evangelist.  St. 
-John,  XIX,  30, — by  Mo.net. 

JV.  At  the  entrance, — Tfie  Sgyplian  JJennilif  in  th^  solilude  of 
jyietew,— by  GuiLLOT. 

V.  In  the  chancel. — The  Terror  of  Si.  Jerome,  at  the  recollection  of 
a  Mision  Qfihe  day  of  Judgment, — ^by  D'Hulun.  (Copy). 

Vf.  The  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy — by  P.  GHAMPi.GNK. 

VII.  The  Saviour's  sepulchre  and  interment, — by  Hotin. 

Vm  Above  the  altar,~J7i«  Flight  of  Joseph  to  Egypt.  St.  Matthe;w, 
by  Vanloo. 

Immediately  above  is  a  small  oval  picture  delineating  two  Angels, 
'—by  Lebrun. 

IX.  The  Trance  of  St.  Anlhoriy,  on  behelding  the  Child  Je««,— by 
l^kRBOGGL  d' Avignon. 

X.  The  Day  of  Ptntecosl.    Acts  «, — by  Ph.  Champagne. 

XI.  5/.  Peter's  delivrance  from  prison.  Acts  xu, — by  De  la  Fosse. 
Xil.    At  the  entrance  of  the  lateral  chapel  on  the  left, — another 

view  of  the  HermUs  of  Thebais, — by  Guillwt. 

Xill.  In  the  rear,--7/i0  Sapiism  of  Ohnst.  St  Mattfaew,  ici^by 
<iLAnBB  GiTV  MaldA. 

XIV.  St.  Jerome  writing, —ItY  i.  B.  Champagne. 

XV.  The  Wise  Men  of  the  East  adoring  the  Saviour.,  St.  Matthew, 
«i,--^by  BouNiBU. 

The  shrine  on  the  right  of  the  ohief  altar  contains' the  Relics  ofSt- 
OUmeni ;  that,  on  tlie  left,  the  Relics  of  Si.  Modestus, 
This  chapel  was  erected  about  a  century  ago. 

Horrin  College. 

Was  founded  some  twelve  years  ago.  Dr.  Morrin  havinir  left 
^0,006  to  endow  emch  an  in^tiAion,  tins -sum  was  applied  to  the 
•establishment  of  the  present  college.  Actually,  the  Faculties  of  Law 
«&d   Medicine,   though  organised   and   provided   wi^h   professors, 
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are  not  in  operation  and  there  are  no  lectures  given.  In  the  Facaltf 
of  Divinity,  lectures  are  regularly  given  by  Revd.  John  Cook,  D.  D.  In 
other  branches,  the  professors  are  Revd.  John  Cook,  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Logic  and  English  Literature;  Revd.  A.  McQuairre,  M.  A., 
Mathematics ;  Revd.  Geo.  Weir,  M.  A.,  Classics  and  professor  of 
Hebrew;  Revd.  J.  Douglas,  Ghimistry;  Revd.  John  Cook  is  prin- 
cipal ;  the  late  D.  Wilkie,  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  institution. 

Till  those  last  years,  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Masonic  Hall ;  but  when  the  government  gave  up  the  City  Jail,  the 
governors  of  Morion  College  bought  and  repaired  it  for  the  instal- 
lation of  their  college.  It  was  erected,  in  18t0,  by  the  provincial 
legislature  at  a  cost  of  960,000.  Situated  between  the  top  of  St. 
Stanislas  and  St.  Angele  streets,  with  the  ttoni  towards  the  former. 

The  rooms  of  the  Morrin  College  contain  some  other  objects  of 
interest. 

*  The  north  wing  of  the  building  was  leased  for  the  library  and 
extensive  museum  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  ffistorical  Sociely. 
The  museum  comprises  a  valuable  selection  of  Canadian  birds ;  an 
extensive  5ological  collection ;  historical  medals,  rare  old  coins,  Ac. 

High  SohooL 

The  high  School  of  Quebec  owes  its  origin  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Cook,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  who  has  taken  a  warm  and  active 
interest  in  whatever  could  conduce  to  its  efficiency  and  success.  It  wa» 
established  in  1842  and  incorporated  in  1845.  It  belongs  to  sharehold- 
ers, amongst  whom  are  annually  chosen  fifteen  trustees  who  have  the 
control  of  the  institution,  which  is  non-sectarian ;  the  trustees  receive 
no  pecuniary  benefit  to  Ailfil  that  position.  The  professors  are,  Messrs. 
Miller,  Elliot  and  Cuisset ;  their  classes  are  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  boys,  who  contribute  about  f  2,400  towards  the  maintaining 
of  the  institution,  whioh  receives  a  grant  from  the  Province.  The  late 
D.  Wilkie,  M.  A.,  was  for  years  the  esteemed  rector  and  treasurer,  and 
W.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  institution. 

The  building  of  the  High  School  is  a  gothic  structure  of  grey 
granite,  42  feet  long  by  30  broad,  situated  on  St.  Denis  street,  on  the 
Gape,  facing  the  Glacis  and  the  citadel.  It  was  erected  in  1865,  at  a 
cost  off  15,000. 

TjSkVBl  Kormal  SohooL 

This  school  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Provincial  Legislature ; 
it  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  and  young  girls 
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wishing  to  become  school  teachers.  A  common  school  is  attached  to 
both  departments. 

The  classes  of  the  young  men's  department  are  held  in  St.  Lewis 
Castle,  at  Dm*ham  Terrace,  near  the  spot  where  Ghamplain  erected  the 
first  structure  to  which  he  gave  that  name,  in  1620.  It  is  102  feet 
in  lenght,  41  in  breadth  and  two  stories  high,  with  one  wing  31  by 
32  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  another  wing  62  by  23  feet,  also  two 
stories  in  height,  massive  and  plain,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
architectural  ornamentation.  In  rear,  is  the  Jardin  du  Fort,  a  garden, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour ;  the  lower  part  ef  it  is  used 
by  the  pupils. 

The  staff  of  this  institution  is  composed  as  follows : — Revd.  P. 
Lagac6,  principal;  F.  X.  Toussaiat,  N.  Lacasse,  J.  L^tourneau,  G. 
Gagnon,  F.  X.  R.  Saucier,  P.  M.  A.  Genest,  professors  of  Normal 
School ;  J.  B.  Cloutier  and  D.  M.  Sweeney,  teachers  of  Normal  and 
Model  Schbol.  The  female  department  is  held  in  the  Ursuline 
Convent. 

Ursuline  Convent. 

This  Convent  founded  in  1639  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Canada.  Built  at  first  in  1641,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1650 ;  rebuilt,  it  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  1686.  The  foundations  of 
that  of  1641,  and  the  walls  of  that  of  1650  being  used,  a  third  structure 
was  erected  after  that  fire,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  rear  of  the  modern 
wing  Dicing  Garden  and  Parloir  streets.  The  convent  buildings, 
a  pile  of  massive  edifices  of  stone  two  and  three  stories  high,  are 
erected  on  ground  covering  an  area  of  seven  acres,  surrounded  by 
St.  Lewis,  St.  Ursule.  Ste.  Anne  and  Garden  sireets. 

Th^  mlrance  to  the  convent  faces  the  end  of  Parloir  street.  The 
chapel,  95  feet  long  and  45  broad,  is  on  Garden  street.  It  is  quite  plain 
outside,  but  the  interior  is  pleasing,  though  simple.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  principal  altar,  is  seen  a  large  grating  which  separates  the 
church  from  the  choir  in  which  the  nuns  attend  divine  service.  As  they 
are  cloistered,  they  never  come  out  of  their  cloister,  and  hence  the 
objet  of  that  grating.  No  man,  not  even  the  chaplain,  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  cloister  ; — ^to  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in  favor  of 
Their  Excellencies,  the  Governors,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  who  are  permitted  to  visit  the  cloister. 

The  (Jrsulines  impart  an  excellent  education. 

They  receive  pupils  of  all  creeds.  Some  of  the  scholars  are  boarders 
in  the  institution  and  others  only  day  scholars.  Besides  the  regular 
classes  of  the  convent,  there  is  the  Laval  Model  School  for  gU'ls  and  a 
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free  school,  which  is  attended  by  a  great  number  of  children.  The 
number  of  the  nuns  and  novices  is  about  ninety ;  that  of  the 
pupils-boarders  245,  day  schoia)*s  125  and  those  frequenting  the  free 
school  about  300,  making  in  all  670  pupils.  The  resources  of  the 
institution  are  the  fees  exacted  from  pupils  whose  parents  can  pay 
them  ;  and  the  rerenue  accruing  from  landed  properties,  bestowed 
upon  the  convent  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  some  other  charitable 
persons. 

<*  In  the  City :  i.  Their  Convent  and  garden  in  which  it  is  situated. ' 

2.  Nine  houses,  from  which  they  (1874),  derive  a  rental  of  $4,530. 

Beyond  the  City :  The  fief  of  St.  Ann,  situated  in  the  seigniory 
of  Lauzon,  and  a  farm  of  8  arpenis  in  extent,  situated  in  the  same 
seigniory ; — ^The  fief  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  bantieite,  and  the  seigniory 
of  Ste.  Croix  ; — Finally,  a  piece  oi  land  or  40  arpents  in  superficies,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  in  the  barUieue  of  Quebec. 

The  village  of  Ste.  Ang^le  is  built  on  this  last  named  property. 

This  piece  of  land  was  a  gill  from  the  Government  of  France  to  the 
Ursulines, — ^the  only  endowment  it  ever  received  from  that  govern- 
ment, while  from  the  other  civil  institutions  of  this  country,  it  ha» 
received  nothing."— (H.  Larue.) 

The  objects  of  interest  in  this  convent  are  the  paintings  and  monu- 
ments in  the  chapel.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  those  paintings  and 
monuments  enumerated  in  order,  commencing  the  survey  to  the  right 
from  the  door : — 

i . — Jesus  silling  down  at  meal  in  Simon's  Ihust^ — Jfory  Magda- 
Una, — by  Philippe  de  Champagne  (french  school.) 

2.  Death  of  St.  Jerome,  (Italian  school)  from  the  Oominichino. 

3.  The  Guardian  Angel 

4.  Bishop  St.  Nonus  admitting  to  penance  Ste.  Pelagie, — by  J.  Prud- 
homme  (1737,  french  school). 

5.  Montcalm's  Monnment,  placed  there  by  Lord  Aylmer,  then 
Governor  of  Canada,  in  1832. 

6.  The  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes, — ^by  de  Dien  (french  school^ 
1741). 

7.  A  monument  in  white  marible,  erected  to  the  three  daughters  of 
the  Honorable  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  ex-president  of  the  Canadian 
Senate.  This  monument  was  carved  by  Marshall  Wood,  the  celebrated 
english  statuary. 

8.  Monument  erected  to  the  family  of  the  Honorable  H.  L.  Lan- 
gevin,  C.  B.,  ex-minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  brother  to  the  right  reverend  Jean  Langevin,  bishoj^of 
Bimouski.    This  marble  was  carved  by  an  artist  of  Ottawa. 
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9.  Monument  in  honor  of  Montcalm,  erected  the  Uth  September, 
1859.  The  words  are  those  composed  by  the  French  Academy  in  1763. 
The  marble  is  from  the  United  States ;  the  engraver  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Quebec. 

10.  The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins,  (Italian  school  of  Florence). 

1 1.  7/w  Virginy  (he  Infant  and  Si.  Catherine^  virgin  and  iviartyr. 

12.  The  Annuncialiont  sculpture  on  the  two  doors  near  the  altar. 

13.  The  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Shepherds,— ahove  the  altar,  by  Vi- 
gneau  (french  school). 

14.  The  Saviour  preaching,  by  Champagne  (french  school). 

15.  The  Saviour  exhibiting  his  heart  to  Religieuses, 

16.  The  true  portrait  of  the  Saviour,  according  to  St.  Luke, 

17.  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  above  the  pulpit. 

18.  Hedemption  of  captives  at  Algiers,  by  the  Rtv.  Fathers  of  Mercy, 
by  Restout  (french  school). 

19.  France  offering  religion  to  the  Indians  of  Canada,  an  allegory. 

20.  St.  Peter  concealing  himself  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
(Spanish  school.) 

Those  paintings  were  for  the  most  part  bought  in  Prance  in  1815. 
The  present  church  in  which  they  are  to  be  seen  was  built  in  1728  ;  it 
is  consequently  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  old. 

Within  the  precincts  of  this  chapel,  lie  buried  the  remains  of  General 
Montcalm,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Abraham 
Plains,  Uth  September,  1759  A  marble  slab  placed  on  the  wall  by 
Lord  Aylmer,  in  1832,  contains  the  following  inscription : 

(Translation.) 
HONNEITK  HONOUR 

k  to 

MONTCALM!  MONTCALM! 

LE  DESTIN   EN  LUI   D^ROBANT  FATE     IN     DEPRIVING     RIU 

La  ViGTOiRE,  -  Op  Victory 

L*a  r6comp'*ns6  par  Rewarded  him  by 

UNE  MORT  GLORIEUSE!  A   GLORIOUS  DEATH! 

In  1833,  it  being  necessary  to  repair  the  wall,  an  aged  nun,  sister 
Dub^,  who  had  as  a  child  attended  the  funeral,  pointed  out  the  grave 
of  Montcalm.  The  skeleton  was  found  and  the  skull  placed  in  custody 
of  the  Chaplain.  There  is  also  a  painting  which  represents  Quebeo, 
as  it  was  in  1641. 

Fraser's  Highlanders  were  stationed  in  this  convent  during  the 
winter  of  1759,  following  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  table  on 
which  the  first  sentence  of  death  was  rendered  by  the  british  au- 
thorities against  a  woman  {Madame  Dodier  ?)  for  poisoning  her  husband 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rear  part  of  the  convent. 
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Convent  of  the  Ck>ngregation. 

This  convent,  situated  in  St.  Rocb's  parish,  opposite  the  church,  waa. 
established  in  1843.  The  cost  of  building  was  in  great  part  assumed 
by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Charest,  curate  of  St.  Roch's  who  subscribed 
$32,000  in  iavour  of  this  and  other  educational  houses  in  the 
parish. 

The  institution  is  directed  by  about  twenty-six  nuns  and  novioe» 
who  educate  on  an  average  300  boarding  and  800  day  pupils.  This 
convent  has  a  branch  at  St.  Sauveur,  with  nine  sisters  and  500  impils- 
Out  of  these  1,300  day  pnpils,  1000  are  educated  gratis,  30  pay  20 
cents  a  month,  170  pay  ten  cents  and  one  hvndred  five  cents.  The 
convent  receives  yearly  $100  from  the  previncial  gwemment  and 
$500  firom  the  municipality  of  St.  Sauveur. 


Bellenie  Convent 

A  branch  establishment  of  the  ancient  and  flomrishing  CongreffcUian 
d$  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal,  founded  in  that  city  by  Sceur  Bourgeoys, 
1659,  stands  on  an  eminence,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Quebec, 
facing  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  St.  Charles.    It  is  a  magnificent 

•  

fire  brick,  four  storied  building  with  attics,  designed  by  Mr.  Boup- 
geault,  a  Montreal  architect,  in  1872,  with  a  front  of  180  feel,  and  a 
center  wing  in  rear,  of  70  feet,  containing  a  remarkably  handsome 
chapel  two  stories  high.  Two  outer  wings  in  rear  of  90  feet  in  length  wiH 
be  shortly  added.  This  stately  pile,  opened  in  1874,  is  erected  on  the 
)ate  James  Gibb's  rustic  homestead  at  Ste.  Foye ;  a  lot  of  ground  of 
eighty  acres  in  extent,  extremely  well  wooded.  The  old  mansion  to  the 
east  still  subsists,  where  the  religious  ladies  held  their  classes  in  1867, 
prior  to  building  the  present  convent.  Amongst  some  of  the  moderik 
improvements  introduced  here,  is  an  expensive  and  very  efficient  hot 
water  system  of  heating  the  rooms.  It  is  intended  this  convent  shaU 
be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  sister  establishment  in  MoBtreal,  at 
Moncklands  (Villa-Maria  }  The  staff  of  teachers  is  selected  among  60O 
religieuses  of  the  order.  Fresh  air,  leafy  greves,  delightful  croquet 
grounds,  gravelled  avenues  in  summer,  well  cultivated  gardens,  must 
necessarily  enhance  the  attractions  of  this  seat  of  instruction  for 
young  ladies  of  every  nationality.  The  almoner  is  the  Rev.  Louis  H. 
Paquet,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  esteemed  professors  of  Laval  University. 
The  Bellevue  convent  is  one  of  the  seventy  educational  houses  which 
in  America,  have  sprung  fh>m  Sister  Bourgeoys^  foundation,  ia 
1659. 
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Ck>nTent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  ladies  condacting  this  institution  have  classes  attended  by 
five  hundred  pupils,  the  greater  part  paying  nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 
The  principal  objects  of  these  nuns,  whose  institution  was  established 
in  1850,  is  to  convert  and  relieve  in  their  asylum,  Magdalens  and  to 
give  instruction  to  young  girls.  It  was  founded  by  means  of  donations 
and  subscriptions  of  charitable  persons.  The  nuns  are  about  seventy- 
five  in  number  and  the  novices,  twenty,  including  those  employed  as 
teachers  in  eight  establishments,  all  situated  in  the  country.  Besides 
the  500  girls  to  whom  Lhey  impart  education,  they  have  about  one 
hundred  Magdalens  and  thirty  young  girls  in  their  reformatory.  The 
Government  grant  per  head  of  the  latter  is  $5. 50  a  month,  and  that 
from  the  school  commissioners,  $800  a  year.  These  sums  are  far  from 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  which  exceed  $17,000,  so 
that  the  balance  is  raised  by  subscriptions  amongst  charitable  persons 
and  by  the  sale  of  ornamental  work  m%de  by  the  nuns  and  their 
pupils  and  pmitentes. 

This  convent  is  situated  in  Montcalm  ward,  Lachevroti^re  street. 
It  is  a  large  stone  building  surmounted  by  the  high  steeple  of  the 
church  attached  to  the  establishment. 

OonTent  of  the  Sisters  of  Gherity. 

This  is  another  Roman  Catholic  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tution. The  sisters  receive  orphans  and  infirm  persons,  which  is 
their  first  object,  and  keep  classes  in  which  are  educated  over  700 
girls,  more  than  half  gratis  and  the  rest  Tor  ten  cents  a  month.  The 
number  of  infirm  and  orphans  varies  from  175  to  200.  Whenever 
a  chance  occurs,  the  sisters  place  those  orphans  in  respectable  families. 

This  convent,  a  massive  stone  building,  situated  in  St.  Olivier 
street  (the  church  entrance  is  on  Richelieu  street),  near  the  Glacis  and 
St.  John's  Gate,  was  established  by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Turgeon, 
who  raised  the  necessary  funds  from  charitable  persons  through  his 
diocese.  .  The  nuns  have  no  means  of  their  own,  except  their  work 
and  small  grants  from  the  Government  and  the  school  trustees. 
To  cover  the  expense  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  are  besides  Airoished, 
every  year,  by  public  charity. 

It  became  the  prey  of  flames  in  1860,  when  Parliament  had  rented 
it  for  its  sittlDg« ;  it  has  however  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1869,  the  church  attached  to  it,  was  burnt  down 
io  the  ground  and  rebuilt  over  again. 
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Academy  of  Jdsns-Marie. 

High  above  the  umbrag^eonsgroves  of  Saus^es-Bois,  for  many  years 
the  attractive  Villac«6^BktolBtdyd  Lindsay,  Esq.,  looms  out  the  majestic- 
Academy  of  J^Sfus-Marie;  ait  ineiitution  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies.  It  is  owned  and  conducted  by  the  french  nuns,  of  Jesus- 
Marie,  weii  kilo WQ  for- the  exrcell^nce  of  their  teaching.  The  system 
followed  in .  that  -  convent  is  that  of  fother  Lacordaire,  which  is  wel) 
suited^  to  devetope  the-  reasofiing  and  judgment  of  the  pupils  who 
are  not  reqcn'red  to  learn  ariyth in g  by  memory,  but  exclusively  by 
analysis.  All  the  subj^acts  comprised  in  a  classieai  course  of  studies^ 
are  taught  in  this  Gonveut;* 

As  to  sanitary  -arrangem^ts,  this  academy  is  one  of  the  best 
institutions  in  Quebec  Ventilatioti  and  airing  in  every  room  is  perfect^ 
and  the  place  where  the  convent  is  situated  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
around  the  city.  The  ground  occupies  an  area  of  several  acres  and  is 
ornamented  with  trees,  walks  and  gardens,  giving  a  rural  appearance- 
to  the  place  and  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  amusement  to  the  pupils. 

This  convent  is  about  three  miles  from  Quebec,  on  St.  X«wis 
roa<i,  to  t)\e  north, of  ttre' parish -ehurch  of  St.  Colo'mban  of  SiHery.  Ik 
is  a  large  white  brick  building,  roomy  and  built  with  aH  thjid^mbdem* 
improvements,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Audette,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  From  the  roof  of  the  building, 
one  may  enjoy  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  Quebec,  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  surrounding  country. 


HOSPJTAIS  AND  ASYLUMS. 


The  Hotel-Dieu. 

The  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  North  America,  it  was 
established  in  1639'  by  the  duchess  d'Aiguillon,  who  came  from 
France  with  three  nuns  of  the7/ojpt7a/i^r«  order  from  Dieppe.  The 
object  of  this  hospital  is  the' reception  and  care  of  the  sick  who  are 
indigent  and  distressed.  All  proper  attendance  both  by  the  nuns 
and  physicians,  with  every  necessary  comfort,  is  gratuitously  admi- 
nistered. The  annual  expenditure  is  considerable  and  although 
the  revenues  are  ample,  yet  from  the  munificence  of  the  relief  which 
is  afforded  to  numerous  poor  persons,  the  provincial  parliament  i» 
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obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  by  a 
small  grant  from  the  public  treasury  amounting  to  $640  a  year. 

In  tbe  convent  the  sisterhood  reside,  who  now  include  the  Superior, 
and  thirty-three  nuns  and  some  novices.    The  regularity,  neatness  « 
and  comfort,  with  which  the  establishment  is  conducted  and  the 
solace  of  the  infirm  who  find  refuge  under  this  hospitable  roof,  is 
deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  Hdtel-Dieu,  of  which  the  entrance  is  on  Palace  street,  is  a  spa- 
cious building,  the  largest  portion  extending  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  seventeen  in  depth,  and  three  stories  high.  A  wing  on 
the  northwest  side  is  two  stories  high,  fifty  yards  in  height  and  as 
many  feet  broad.  The  church  is  externally  plain  and  the  interior^ 
little  adorned,  with  an  entrance  on  Charlevoix  street.  The  paintings 
may  be  examine  1  on  application  to  the  Chaplain.  Tbe  following  are 
originals :  the  Nativity  of  Christ  Luke  II,  by  Stella  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  coppel  ;  the  Vision  of  Sle.  IhSrdse  by  Menageat  and  St, 
Bruno  wrapt  in  Meditation  by  LbSubur.  An  important  relic  of  the 
Martyr  Breboeuf  of  1649,  is  shown. 

The  ground  occupied  by  this  convent  has  an  area  of  about  twelve 
acres.  Governor  Lauson  laid  the  comer  sione  of  the  building 
included  in  the  present  enlarged  edifices,  on  the  15th  October 
1654.  The  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  and  her  uncle,  the  famous  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  endowed  this  institution  with  an  annual  rent  of  1,500 
livres,  first ;  and  afterwards  doubled  this  grant.  It  is  by  means  of  th^s 
rent  and  that  of  other  donations  that  the  nuns  are  enabled  to  carry 
on  their  establishment. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Hotel'Dieu  is  situated  was  conceded  to 
the  duchess  d'Aiguillon  by  the  Company  of  the  Hundred-Associates. 

The  resources  of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

1.  In  the  city  :  twelve  houses. 

2.  Beyond  the  city:  their  farm  at  St.  Sauveur —their  interest  in  the 
lease-hold  property  of  St.  John  Suburbs  ;  their  concession  of  the  St. 
Yalier  Suburbs ;  a  small  form  at  the  Canardi^re ;  and  the  two  Isles- 
auX'Oics, 

All  these  properties,  excepting  the  donations  of  the  duchess  d'Ai- 
guillon, were  acquired  with  the  proceeds  accruing  from  the  savings  of 
the  nu^s  of  the  Holet-Dieu,  and  by  means  of  the  dower  brought  to 
the  house  by  each  nun.  ($400)  The  French  Government,  no  more  than 
the  English  Government,  never  gave  the  house  any  land. 

The  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital  is  80, — of  which  70  at  least  are 
occupied  daily.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  less  than  70  sick  persons 
receive  each  day,  from  the  nuns  of  the  BotelrlHeu,  the  nourishmeBt> 
care,  and  medecines,  ^c,  necessary  to  their  condition. 
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Total  expenditure  for  the  sick,  in  each  year,  an  average :  of  $5,000. 
This  sum,  as  well  as  that  required  for  the  maintenance  of  55  nuns 
who  reside  in  the  house,  and  six  serving  men  employed  in  the  ruder 
^labours  of  the  institution,  are  all  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the 
hotel'DieUt  with  the  exception  of  $640  allowed  annually  by  Govern- 
ment.   These  numerous  sick  receive  no  other  help. 

The  Hoepital  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Here  is  quite  a  modem  institution,  founded  in  1873,  by  the  present 
archbishop  of  Quebec,  Mgr.  Taichereau.  The  building,  a  plain  cut 
stone  ediQce,  three  stories  high,  was  completed  last  fall,  and  the 
hospital  immediately  opened  for  the  reception  of  foundlings  and  per- 
sons attacked  by  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases, ;  such  is  the 
object  of  this  hospital.  The  nuns  in  charge  of  this  convent  were, 
taken  from  the  General  Hospital.  The  Hospital  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
is  situated  on  the  St.  Charles,  behind  St.  Sauveur,  not  far  from  the 
road  to  Lorette.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  persons  taking  interest 
in  such  institutions. 

The  General  Hoepital. 

The  establishment  thus  denominated  is  situated  in  the  St.  Sauveur 
Municipality,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles,  and  was  commenced  in 
thQ  year  1693,  by  the  second  Romui  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  Mgr. 
de  St.  Vailier,  who  instituted  it  expressly  to  relieve  invalids  and 
persons  afflicted  by  disease.  It  is  a  spacious  and  comparatively  fine 
structure  :  a  parallelogram  of  nearly  equal  sides,  seventy-six  yards  in 
length  and  eleven  yards  deep ;  on  the  south-west,  a  wing  projects 
more  than  forty  yards  by  fifty  feet  broad.  Attached  to  the  convent 
is  a  neat  and  convenient  church  ;  it  contains  nothing  peculiarly 
distinctive  in  character,  except  its  ornaments.  The  paintings  are 
eopies  of  the  originals  in  the  other  churches  and  chapels.  For  the 
building,  furniture,  Ac,  of  this  hospital,  bishop  de  St.  Vailier  expended 
100,000  crowns.  The  institution  was  endowed  by  grants  of  landed 
properties  which  are,  .with  the  labour  of  the  nuns  and  a  yearly  appro- 
priation ttom  the  Government,  the  only  resources  of  the  establiriiment. 
To  superintend  the  convent,  there  are  a  superior  and  seventy  nuns ;  it 
is  a  cloistered  convent.  The  number  of  sick  and  old  persons  received 
in  the  institution,  at  the  present  date  (1874),  is  158,  of  which  number 
143  are  French  Canadians,  12  Irish,  2  French  and  i  German. 

"  The  Government  helps  this  asylum  to  the  extent  of  $1,876  an- 
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nnally;  being  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  boarding  and 
keeping  18  invalids,  at  $67  each. 

The  institution  provides  from  its  own  revenues  for  the  keeping,  Ac. 
of- 130  others,  besides  the  maintenance  and  wants  of  60  Sisters  who 
live  in  the  house."    (U.  Larue.) 

American  tourists  should  not  forget  that  Colonel  Arnold,  command- 
ing with  Montgomery  the  New  England  troops  besieging  Quebec,  in 
1775,  was  carried  to  that  General  Hospital,  after  he  was  wounded,  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Saultrau-Mateiot  barrier,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3l8t  December,  where,  if  pursued,  he  intended  to  fight  to  the  last. 

Bt.  Bridget's  Asylum. 


**  In  1856,  the  charitably  disposed  of  the  congregation  of  St  Patrick's 
Church  originated  a  home  for  orphan  and  deserted  children  and  the 
infirm  and  destitute  of  their  Church ;  the  building  was  located  in  St. 
Stanislas  street,  nearly  opposite  St.  Patrick's.  The  establishment  in 
the  city  was  discovered  to  be  inadequate  for  their  wants,  and  the 
the  Rev.  Father  McGauran,  purchased  the  site  upon  which  the  present 
building  stands  for  f  4,000 ;  it  was  removed  to  the  premises  on  the 
St.  Louis  road,  about  ten  minutes' walk  from  the  city  walls.  This,  too, 
in  time  became  too  small,  and  finally  the  present  handsome  edifice  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  There  are  two  entrances,  one  on  the  St. 
Lewis  road,  and  the  other  on  DeSalaberry  street.  When  we  called,  some 
children  were  learning  catechism,  and  others,  whose  age  was  too  tender 
for  even  such  simple  studies,  were  sleeping,  after  dinner.  They  num- 
bered 26,  all  told,  and  their  clean  and  healthy  features,  cheerful  alacrity 
and  obedience  were  evident  proofs  of  the  kindness  with  which  they 
were  treated.  Some  of  these  poor,  helpless  waifs  had  been  taken 
from  their  parents,  who  where  serving  divers  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Noble  indeed  and  deserving  of  all  praise  is  that  charity  which  will 
not  allow  of  the  sins  of  the  parents  being  visited  upon  the  children, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  prevented  by  taking  them  from  the  only  shelter 
the  law  provides  for  the  infant-offspring  of  felons — ^the  county  gaoL 
Up  the  next  story,  a  very  different  scene  presented  itself ;  instead 
of  the  rosy  faces,  smiling  lips  and  innocence  of  early  childhood  to 
be  teen  below,  here  were  aged  women,  some  of  tbem  woadrously 
old,  whose  shrivelled  filatures,  immobile  look,  trembling  hands  and 
rambling  talk  proclaimed  a  second  childhood  more  touching  and  piti- 
ful than  we  can  express.  Memory  and  strength  had  almost  deserted 
them.  Life's  spark  flickered  ever  so  faintly,  the  blood  flowed  but  slng- 
ginhly  and  coldly,  yet  withal  God  had  decreed  that  they  must  live 
their  allotted  time,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  benevolent  to  see  that 
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the  infirm  ancients,  whom  the  sickle  of  time  has  not  yet  mowed 
down,  should  spend  the  last  hours, — months  or  years,  of  their  exis- 
tence in  as  much  comfort  as  can  be  provided  for  them.  Their  dormito- 
ry was  very  large,  there  being  no  less  than  15  beds,  each  divided  from 
the  other  by  hangings,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  small  room 
is  partitioned  off  for  each  one,  containing  bed,  chair,  cupboard,  Ac, 
around  each  compartment  was  a  strip  of  warm  carpet,  and  large  stoves 
in  winter,  made  the  atmosphere  agreable.  The  Chapel  rises  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  is  consequently  lighted  by  two 
rows  of  windows.  A  neat  altar  surrounded  by  mahogany  railings 
and  carpeted,  stands  in  the  centre ;  a  few  flowers,  silver  candlesticks, 
cruciiix,  and  picture  of  the  Virgin  ornament  and  relieve  the  too 
brilliant  whiteness  of  the  walls.  On  the  ground  floor  facing  the  road 
on  the  left  hand  side,  is  the  dining  room  laid  out  in  the  same  gran- 
diose proportions  as  the  other  apartments.  The  internal  management 
of  both  the  women  and  children  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  matron, 
a  cook  and  outside  man  alone  assisting  her  in  this  arduous  work. 
The  association  until  1870,  was  managed  by  an  Executive  Council  of 
eighteen  members,  who  were  elected  annually.  It  was  then  alter- 
ed and  live  trustees  were  appointed,  the  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick*s,  also 
acting  ex-offido.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  St.  Patrick's  Ladies  Cha- 
ritable Society  have  had  the  supervision  of  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  institution.  The  sources  of  revenue  are  variously  derived  from 
subscriptions,  donations,  bequests  and  an  annual  grant  of  about  $700 
from  the  Government,  but  principally  from  Bazars  held  by  the  ladies 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church.  The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Asylum,  is  from  $2,400  to  $2,800.  An 
endowment  fund  has  also  been  commenced,  and  owing  to  the  hand- 
some donation  of  the  Provident  Savings'  Bank  of  Quebec,  who  gave 
them  $12,025,  it  is  on  a  pretty  firm  footing,  i  Since  the  opening  of  this 
establishment,  the  large  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  old 

1  In  the  early  put  of  1848,  Father  Nelligan  collected  some  seventy  or  eighf  y  dollars, 
(I  think  amongst  the  regiments  then  in  garrison,)  and  with  this  sum  in  hand,  indaced 
the  Committee  of  St.  Patrick's  Chnrch  to  purchase 'a  house  in  St.  Helen  street  for  thQ 
purposes  of  the  Asylum.  Father  Nelligan  left  the  parish  that  autumn  and  handed 
over  the  above  casn  to  his  successor,  Rev.  Father  McGaiiran.  Some  short  time  after 
the  induc^on  of  the  latter,  some  members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  waited 
on  him  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of  the  Asylum,  to  which  he  consented,  and  the 
Association  was  then  formed  ;  certainly  up  to  the  moment  of  his  incumbency  of 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  the  Asylum  invariably  had  his  heartiest  support ;  it  stands 
to-day,  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  seaL 

Through  the  generous  co-0]>eration  of  the  congregation  and  citizens — amongst 
whom,  I  am  happy  to  say,  our  Protestant  neighbours  w^ere  not  the  least  prominent,  lie 
had  left  the  Association  in  possession  of  a  property  which  cost  some  seventy  odd 
thousand  dollars  without  a  cent  of  debt,  bei'ides  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  eighteen  years — ^an  item  of  some  forty  thousand  dollars — as  well  as  a  very  hand- 
some sum  of  money  in  hand.  The  act  of  Incorporation,  obtained  either  in  1867  or 
1858,  was  under  Father  MoGauran's  administration.  (**  A  member.*^) 
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women  bad  been  housed  and  clothed  and  comfortably  fed  for  long 
terms  of  years,  and  451  orphan  and  deserted  children  rescued  from 
poverty  and  crime,  educated  and  situations  obtained  for  them.  With 
such  figures  as  these  to  testify  to  the  usefulness  of  the  t^ork,  we 
hope  that  they  may  act  as  incentives  to. have  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment put  into  immediate  condition  to  receive  a  further  supply  of  in- 
mates. Divine  service  is  held  Thursdays  and  Sundays  with  Mass 
and  instruction.  The  following  is  the  list  of  names  of  the  existing 
Committee  of  the  institution : — Rev.  M.  8.  Burke,  President  ;  Hon. 
Charles  AUeyii,  Hon.  Thos.  McGreevy,  Wm.  Quinn,  Esq.,  and  John 
Lane,  Esq  junr.,  members— Secretary,  Morris  OXeary,  Esq."  (1874). 

Finlay  Asylum. 

**  Some  years  ago,  a  Miss  Finlay  bequeathed  a  sum  of  $800  to  be 
applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  whatever  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Quebec  would  deem  most  advisable.  Dr.  Mountain,  who  was  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  at  the  time  expended  this  money  in  purchasing  a  cottage 
which  stood  in  a  neat  garden,  at  the  foot  of  Sutherland  street,  to  be 
used  as  a  home  for  aged  and  inflrm  poor  persons.  In  1861,  a  sum  of  a 
$2,000  was  handed  by  another  lady  to  the  Bishop  with  the  request 
that  his  Lordship  would  employ  it  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  this 
home  for  aged  and  inlirm  persons,  known  as  the  Finlay  Asylum.  The 
Bishop  after  taking  advice  decided  to  apply  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  generally,  in  Quebec  to  unite  in  the  erection  of  a  large  and 
commodious  building  in  which  the  aged  might  find  a  house  and  the 
sick  poor,  medical  care  and  suitable  attendance.  After  the  plans  of  the 
building  had  been  adopted  and  its  construction  commenced,  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Jeflery  Hale,  had  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  create  a  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  F^rotestant  sick. 

The  sick  wards  contemplated  in  the  Finlay  Asylum  were  on  that, 
abandoned  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  adapted  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  two  other  Church  of  England  Institutions  whose 
managers  offered  to  pay  a  certain  rent  for  accommodation  in  the  new 
building.  Accordingly  in  1861,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Bishop 
Mountain's  admission  into  Holy  Orders,  the  building  was  solemnly 
taken  possession  of,  with  an  appropriate  office  of  Prayers  and  Hymns 
and  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  occasion  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Bishop  Williams,  then  Assistant  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  his 
Chaplain  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  E.  Kowen  and  a  large  assemblage  of  Church 
people.  The  Central  part  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  aged  men 
and  women  ;  and  the  west  wing  by  the  Female  and  Orphan  Asylum 
until  1873,  when  the  Military  Asylum  building  on  the  Grande  AI16e, 
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was  purchased  for  the  future  Home  of  Oq>haii  girls.    The  Orphan 
boys  still  continue  to  occupy  the  east  wing  of  the  Finlay  Asylum. 

The  building  is  a  striking  gothic  structure  very  generally  admired 
by  the  residentSi  as  well  as  by  strangers  visiting  Quebec.  It  stands  on 
the  8t.  Foye  road,  not  far  from  the  toll  gate.  It  is  just  beyond  the 
City  limits.  The  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Kemp  k  Fraseri 
architects  of  the  Government  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  and  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Archer,  builder  of  this  city,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 

The  system  adopted  in  this  asylum  is  preferable  to  that  which 
we  have  seen  in  others,  of  collecting  so  many  old  people  in  one 
room,  where  they  are  forced  ta  witness  the  gradual  decay,  the 
daily  suflerings  and  the  final  death-bed  scenes,  which  could  be  spared 
them  were  the  wards,  as  in  the  Finlay,  made  smaller.  They  bold  at  the 
most  six  men,  and  when  they  become  very  old  and  infirm,  they  are 
removed  into  rooms  containing  three  or  even  two.  In  one  double 
room  was  a  grey-haired  man  worn  and  stooping,  and  almost  decrepid, 
reading  aloud,  from  the  Sacred  Volume,  the  everlasting  truths  of 
salvation  to  a  comrade  as  old  as  himself,  but  sick  and  confined  to  bed : 
his  good  old  face,  however,  was  suflused  with  a  calm  and  holy  joy 
that  showed  too  plainly  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  words 
that  came  with  difficulty  from  the  quavering  voice  of  his  kind  friend. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  2t  men  and  8  women  in  the  asylum. 
The  women  are  accommodated  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  and 
are  divided  into  parties  of  three  and  more.  Most  of  them  are  able  to 
rise  daily  and  dress  themselves,  but  both  sexes  are  allowed  to  lay 
down,  walk  or  sit  Just  when  and  how,  it  best  suits  their  weakened 
firames. 

The  Chapel  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building  with  four  rooms  opening 
olT  from  it,  so  that  very  inQrm  persons  and  those  who  are  actually 
confined  to  bed,  are  enabled  to  join  in  the  service  without,  the 
exertion  of  passing  out  of  their  own  rooms.  It  is  provided  with  a 
sweet-toned  Harmonium,  so  that  the  monotony  of  a  purely  verbal 
service  is  avoided. 

There  are  rehgious  services  daily  at  a  quaKer  past  nine.  In  connec* 
tion'with  this,  we  noted  a  memorandum  in  the  register  which  deserves  to 
be  transferred  to  this  account ;  it  was  made  by  the  clergyman  on 
the  12th  June,  1874,  and  is  as  follows;  <'To  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  great  spiritual  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  this  Church  Home,  the 
morning  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  has  been  oflbred  daily  within 
these  walls  for  nine  AiU  years."  The  general  treatment  of  the  in 
mates  is  good,  and  every  possible  liberty  given  them  in  their  actions. 
Visitors  are  allowed  to  see  them  daily  from  one  to  four  p.  m.,  and  on 
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Sundays  trom  three  to  five  p.  m.  The  clothing  supplied  both  males 
and  females  is  comfortable  and  durable,  and  has  not  that  characte- 
^  ristic  look  of  pauperism  that  distinguishes  the  dress  adopted- in 
many  asylums  and  charitable  homes.  There  are  three  abundant 
meals  daily,  dinner  fare  being  changed  every  day.  The  appearance 
of  the  inmates  is  the  best  criterion  of  their  being  well  looked 
after;  comfort  and  cleanliness  being  observable  in  the  faces  of  all. 
The  visiting  Physician,  makes  frequent  visits,  as  with  persons  of 
80  advanced  years,  some  are  continually  ailing.  The  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  Finlay  Asylum  are  various,  but  consist  principally  of  the  interest 
on  $11,400  of  City  of  Hamilton  and  Montreal  shares;  the  English 
Cathedral  allowance  of  f  504  annually  for  the  support  of  14  inmates, 
at  $3  per  month :  an  annual  collection  made  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
Local  Government  yearly  grant  of  $400.  Donations  of  small  sums  of 
money,  provisions,  etc.,  help  also  to  increase  the  fund.  The  St.  George's 
Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  auy  of  the  people  they  assist  to 
the  Finlay  Asylum  on  payment  of  one  shilling*  per  diem.  The  total 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  relieved  and  cared  for  since  the 
establishment  opened,  is  327.  The  Administration  is  conducted  by  a 
Corporation  consisting  of  the  Rector  and  Church  wardens  of  the 
Cathedral.  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  J.  LeSueur,  Esq.  Visiting  Ladies — 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Houseman,  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Mountain,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Smith, Mrs.  Pothergill,  MissHealy,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Rawson, 
Mrs.  G.  Irvine,  Mrs.  Edward  Lellesurier,  Mrs.  H.  McNab  Stuart, 
Mrs.  R.  H.'  Smith.  Misses:  Phillips,  Forsyth,  S.  Hamilton,  Bppes 
and  Dunn.  Secretary  of  Ladies  Committee,  Miss  Racey ;  Physician, 
Dr.  Marsden.  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  O.  Richardson.  Matron,  Mrs. 
Richardson." 

THB  HALE  ORPBAlf  ASTLUIC. 

In  the  same  building  we  have  Just  described,  the  left  wing  has 
been  alloted  to  the  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  in  1832,  incorpor- 
ated in  1857.  Here,  the  children  whose  parents  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  are  provided  for  and  fed,  clothed,  educated  and 
lodged  until  they  are  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  a  choice  of 
trades  is  offered  them,  they  being  apprenticed  to  the  one,  they  may  like 
best.  There  are  now  in  the  orphenage  21  boys,  ranging  flrom  three 
years  of  age  upwards.  The  little  fellows  are  well  cared  for,  and  bounti- 
f\illy  fed  ;  they  go  in  the  day  time  to  the  National  Schools.  A  visiting 
Committee  of  twelve  ladies,  one  for  each  iponth  in  the  year,  make 
frequent  visits  of  inspection,  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month  being 
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the  day  appointed  for  general  meetings.  The  indoor  arraBg<>ment8  of 
the  dormitories  and  other  accommodation  for  the  boys  is  excellent ;  it 
makes  a  really  comfortable  home  for  many  poor  orphan  boys  who 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  temptation  and  penury  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  existence.    Rector,  Revd.  Geo.  Housman,  H.  A. 

Church  Wardens :  M.  G.  Mountain  and  Geo.  Hall,  Governors. 

Ladies  Committee :  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Glapham,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Wurtele,  Mrs.  Glover>  Mrs.  Boswell,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Fry,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  bmi^h,  Mrs.  Housman,  Mrs.  Torre,  Miss.  Taylor,  Miss  Marion 
Mountain,  Miss  Heaiey,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum. 

In  the  days  when  the  Imperial  Government  kept  up  in  Quebec  a 
numerous  Garrison,  the  want  of  an  Asylum  to  maintain  discharged 
soldiers,  their  widows  and  children  was  much  felt ;  several  military 
men  and  foremost  Staff  Surgeon  Blatherwick,  were  conspicuous  in 
efforts  to  organize  a  Military  Home.  The  building,  situated  on  Su  Louis 
road,  near  the  Martello  Towers,  is  a  good  sized  stone  structure,  two 
stories  high.  On  the  departure  of  the  British  Troops,  it  became  vacant ; 
it  was  purchased  in  1873,  for  the  **  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  **  through 
the  liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the  '*  Quebec  Provident  and  Savings* 
Bank.  '*    The  Secretary  is  Mrs.  J.  Fry. 

Jeffery  Hale's  Hospital. 

This  institution,  the  result  of  the  munificence  of  a  single  individual, 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  September,  1865.  It 
is  a  private  institution,  established  by  private  means  and  sustained  by 
the  same  and  donations.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Protestants  only, 
Without  regard  to  sect  or  denomination,  to  be  forever  under  Protes- 
tant  control,  as  contained  in  the  proviso  clause  of  the  Act,  which 
says.  "  Nor  shall  any  person  be  appointed  Governor  or  hold  the 
office  unless  he  professes  the  Protestant  faith."  The  present  property 
was  purchased  in  December,  1865,  and  opened  for  admission  of 
patients,  in  January,  1867.  The  building  was  enlarged  to  admit  fever 
patients  in  1873.  The  total  oost  of  the  property  was  $21,000,  and  of 
the  furniture  f  3,400. 

The  building,  formerly  a  private  house,  was  suitably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  which  it  now  serves ;  altitude,  airiness,  magnificent  view 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Beauport  Bay,  a  large  garden,  and  perfect 
quiet  combine  to  render  the  modest  little  house  a  perfect  paradise  for 
the  sick.  It  is  two  storied,  and  a  fever  wing  has  been  added  of  the 
same  height  duri  eg  last  year.  Across  the  street,  story  upon  story 
towers  the  immense  school  buildings  of  the  Scaurs  Grises,  but  at  the 
back  nothing  impedes  the  view,  and  the  fresh  Laurentian  breezes.    A 
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vpadhms  vwandch  rans  all  aroand  thafr  paH  of  Um  buildings,  on  which 
the  inmates  can  walk,  or  sit  and  bask  in  the  warm  sunlight,  surveying 
«' scene  which  tifr  n«liiral  beauty,  Ualy  itself  can  furnish  few  to  sur- 
pass. In  the  tittle  eommittee  room,  Aurnished  more  in  the  style  of  a 
priyale  house  than  is  usual  in  such  establishments,  a  fine  portrait  of 
its  generous  founder  ornaments  the  wall,  the  features  marked  with  a 
•beuevolenoe  quite  iu  consonance  with  his  actkms.  The  male  ward, 
en  the  ground  Ider,  is  a  spacious  apartment  with  three  large  windows 
•at  each  end  of  the  room ;  the  floors  are  polished ;  in  brightness  aAd 
glistening  purity,  they  bear  a  ittrong  resemblance  to  the  #azed  floors 
In  the  state  apartments  of  old  French  chateaux:  There  are  nine  beds 
in  this  ward,  each  fitted  up,  most  comfortably,  with  scrupulously  clean 
blankets,  pillow-oases,  Ac. ;  by  a  simple  contrivance  they  can  be 
either  let  flat  down  or  the  head  risen  to  any  angle  at  which  the  suf- 
ferer likes  besi  to  repose.  A  washstand  of  polished  wood  is  placed  at 
<meendofthe  apartment,  and  is  fitted  up  with  pure  white  china. 
Tables,  chairs  and  cupboards  all  bear  evidence  of  constant  cleaning. 
Bibles  and  i>ooks  Uiere  are  in  plenty,  ifkrstrated  magasines,  such  as 
<roed  Wordi,  Staiddf  Ma$a%ine,  Leisure  Mtmr,  4c.,  lay  also  on  the 
tables ;  around  the  walls  are  large  framed  and  glazed  Scriptural 
dottoes^  illuminated  in  attraoClve  coiorS)  which  give  both  the  eye  and 
the  mmd  abundant  food  for  obserratiou  and  reflection,  besides  redeem- 
ing the  walls  from  iA^  unvarying  whiteness,  so  forbidding  in  most 
public  infirmaries.  The  waiting  room  for  patients  applying  for  admis- 
won,  is  flanked  otf  the  left  by  the  surgery ;  fitted  up  with  neatness,  it  is 
characteristic,  like  everything,  in  Jeifery  Hale's  Hospital.  On  the  right, 
is  a  fine  bath*room^or  males,  which  is  always  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  other  necessary  ofifices  are  in  a  similar  oondition  of 
«lean  eflfoiency.  On  this  floor,  are  the  apartments  of  tlie  natron,  and 
«  private  room  which  may  be  utilized  by  six  persons  on  payment  .of 
cue  doHar  per  diem.  The  furniture  and  fixtures  are  in  the  same  style 
«8  a  bedroom  in  comfortably  furnished  houses  of  the  well-to-do  classes. 
A  simtlar  room  for  females  is  on  the  floor  above.  Upstairs,  the  confor- 
mation of  the  house  is  a  counterpart  of  the  ground  floor.  Immediately 
«bove  the  male  ward,  is  one  for  females,  fitted  up  for  an  equal  number 
cf  patient's.  Two  smaller  rooms  are  devoted  to  invalid  children — 
three  beds  for  boys,  and  four  for  girls.  Above  this,  on  the  attto  floor, 
«rethe  servants'  bed-rooms;  a  room  with  two  Urge  tanks  for  the 
supply  of  water,  and  the  Uneil  room  in  which  every  article  for  the  use 
cf  the  hospital  is  assorted  with  an  order  and  cleanliness  that  would 
please  the  most  fastidious.  In  the  well  arranged  kitchens,  the  walls 
bristle  with  a  bright  arrsy  of  brass,  copper  and  tin  utensils,  and 
adl  4he  paraphernalia  of  a  good  eui$in».    A  large  cooking  stova 

.as 
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stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room.    The  boiler  room  is  adjacent  and 
with  everything  else  in  the  place,  is  in  perfect  order  even  to  the  coal 
cobbles.    The  ftimace  and  its  steam  pipes  looks  a  complicated  piece 
of  machinery,  and  big  enough  to  blow  the  little  institution  into 
atoms,  where  it  to  turn  rusty.  The  outside  man  has  charge  of  it.  The 
temperature  of  the  building  can  be  arranged  to  a  nicety  by  means  of 
the  steam  pipes,   and  there  is  a  pleasant  contrast  in  the  warmth 
supplied  in  every  comer  to  that  given  by  stoves.  There  is  an  elevator 
or  dumb  waiter  by  which  the  patients  receive  their  meals  or  soup,  hot 
from  the  lire,  and  much  trouble  and  bustle  with  servants  is  saved  by 
its  use.    The  fever  wards  are  part  of  the  same  building,  but  do  not 
communicate  with  it,  except  outside.  There  are  two  furnished,  as  we 
have  described ;  they  accommodate  six  in  each  ;  at  present,  they  are 
unoccupied.   The  total  number  of  infirm  admitted  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hospital  is  480 ;  the  admissions  this  year  (1875)  to  date 
are  57.    The  number  of  inmates  is  thus  regulated  in  the  By-laws  of 
the  Committee :  *'  Every  governor  and  medical  officer  of  the  Hospital, 
and  the  ministers  belonging  to  the  different  Protestant  congregations 
or  any  respectable  Protestant  citizen  of  this  city  may  recommend 
patients  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  the  manner  and  form  herein- 
after prescribed,  but  it  shall  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
attending  physician  or  surgeon,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  judge  if  the 
person  so  recommended  be  laboring  under  such  disease  as  is  admis- 
sible into  the  Hospital.    The  officers  of  Jeffery  Hale's  Hospital  are 
Governors  for  life: — President,  Bev.  David  Marsh,  John  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  John  Racey,  M.  D.,  Geo.  Carlton  Hale,  Esq.,  and  James  8. 
Crawford  ;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  James  8.  Crawford,  Esq  ;  Phy- 
sicians, John  Racey,  M.  D.,  and  W.  Rowand,  M.  D.    The  internal 
arrangements  are  managed  by  a  matron,  one  male  nurse,  one  female 
nurse,  housemaid,  cook,  and  one  outside  man.    The  institution  was 
the  recipient  of  f  1,000  in  the  year  1873,  from  an  anonymous  donor. 
It  is  a  flourishing  charity,  and  ought  to  be  bom^  in  mind,  where  the 
deserving  sick  who  have  no  sheUer  or  home  can  apply  for  aid." 

Indies'  FroteBtaat  Home. 

**  This  charitable  institution  originated  in  a  society  which  was  formed 
in  1855,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ladies'  Quebec  Protestant  Relief 
Society."  It  was  begun  on  a  very  humble  scale,  by  the  following 
ladies : — Mrs.  Garden,  Mrs.  W.  Newton,  Mrs.  8.  Newton,  Mrs.  Knight, 
Mrs.  Puffer,  Mrs.  Max  field  Sheppard,  Mrs.  Archibald  Campbell,  Mrs. 
James  Bankier,  and  Miss  H.  Newton.  These,  with  the  help  of  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Garden,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Miss  D.  S,  Stuart,  and  others, 
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associated  themselves  together  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  Protestant  poor  of  the  ciiy,  but  they  soon  found  that  without  some 
home  or  house  of  reAige,  much  of  the  charity  was  misapplied ;  they, 
therefore,  in  1858,  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  means  to  hire  a 
house  and  provide  a  shelter  for  those  cases  that  were  utterly  homeless 
and  destitute.  This  appeal  was  most  favorably  received,  and  such  was 
the  encouragement  they  met  with  that  the  ladies  soon  after  solicited 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  which  was  granted  in  the  spring  of  1859 ; 
and  thus,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Ladies*  Protestant  Home,"  was 
founded  the  present  institution,  which  claims  to  receive  and  help 
**  destitute  and  unprotected  women  and  female  children  of  all  Pro- 
testant denominations,  in  the  city  of  Quebec."  To  this,  the  original 
design,  has  been  added  the  maintenance  of  two  inllrmary  wards  for 
the  treatment  of  non-infectious  diseases. 

The  building,  a  stately  fire  brick  structure,  is  situated  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  St.  Louis  road,  just  within  the  turnpike.  It  is  a 
handsome,  spacious  house,  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected,  and  the  site  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  finest  in 
the  city.  The  home  was  built  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hatch,  contractor,  Mr. 
Lecourt  being  the  architect,  under  the  direction  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen— John  Gilmour,  Esq.,  Dr.  Blather  wick,  Mr.  Sheriff  Sewell,  0. 
L.  Richardson,  Esq.,  A.  G.  Bucanan,  Esq,  George  Veasey,  Esq., 
McLean  Stewart,  Esq.,  Joseph  Bowles,  Esq.,  and  John  Musson,  Esq., 
who  voluntarily  undertook  to  collect  and  solicit  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  work.  So  successful  were  they,  and  so  generously  were  subscrip- 
tions bestowed  by  all  the  leading  members  of  the  protestant  community, 
that  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  was  soon  at  their  disposal, 
and  in  May,  1863,  the  Home  was  completed  and  occupied;  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  the  many  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city  "—MapU  Leaves,  1815. 

Marine  Hoepital. 

**  This  edifice,  one  of  the  finest  constructions  in  Quebec,  was  designed 
by  M.  M.  Blaiklock,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  on  the  Elissus, 
near  Athens.  It  presents  a  front  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  and 
is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Grown  street,  on  the  north  of  Poinle- 
auw-Liiores,  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  circuit  of  the  St.  Gharlea,  near 
which  Jacques -Gartier  spent  the  winter  in  1535.  The  remains  of  La 
Petite  Hermine,  of  about  sixty  tons,  and  one  of  the  vessels  in  which 
this  celebrated  navigator  crossed  the  Atlantic,  were  found  in  1844  by 
Joseph  Hamel,  Esq.,  bedded  beneath  the  soil,  opposite  the  upper  end 
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of  Painte-aux-Li^es,  at  3,037  feet  to  the  southward  of  the  Marine 
Hospital. 

The  walls  of  this  building  are  of  cut-stone  and  its  roof  i^ 
covered  with  tin  It  consists  principally  of  a  central  corps,  four  stories 
high,  seventy  feet  long  and  fifty-eight  wide,  and  a  wing  at  either  end, 
one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  main  entrance  to  the  central  corp^ 
is  through  a  portico  which  is  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  eight  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  formed  by  four  columns  thirty  inches  diameter  at 
the  base,  of  the  ancient  ionic  order  resting  on  a  cut-stone  base  and 
supporting  an  entablature  of  cut-stone.  There  is  in  this  portion 
accommodation  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients. 

Near  the  main  building,  but  completely  separated  from  it,  stands 
the  cholera  hospital,  a  wooden  structure  202  feet  long  by  twenty* 
four  wide,  two  stories  high  and  capable  of  accommodating  one 
hundred  cholera  or  fever  patients. 

The  first  stone  t>f  the  principal  building  was  laid  on  the  28th  of 
May  1832,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  day  of  William  IV.  The 
central  portion  and  west  wing  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  in 
July  1834,  when  the  building  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  sick 
mariners  and  imigrants.  The  east  wing  was  constructed  in  1854-5-6 
at  an  expense  of  about  $50,647,  The  whole  expense  incurred  for  the 
construction  of  the  stone  building  and  of  the  cholera  hospital,  oom- 
pleted  in  its  present  form  in  1866,  amounts  to  $118,647. 

The  management  of  this  hospital  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  government.  The  present  board  is  composed 
of  Dr.  P.  Wells,  secretary.  Dr.  Robitaille  and  Dr.  Von  Ifland :  Ih^. 
Landry,  Lemieux  and  Rowand  are  the  visiting  physicians  and  Dr* 
Gatellier  the  residing  physician.  In  their  report  to  the  goverment  for 
the  year  1872-73,  the  commissioners  give  the  following  figures,  which 
prove  the  usefulness  of  the  hospital: 


Total  number  of  admissions 1323 

Discharged ., 1209 

Died 35    J.    1323 

Remaining 79 

Of  these  were: 

Sailors 728 

Imigrants 125    }.    1323 

Town  people., ^ „  475 


} 
} 


The  expenses  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $20,142.70.  These 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  federal  and  local  governments,  the  latter 
contributing  a  fixed  sum  of  $4,000  a  year  supposed  to  represent  the 
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Expenses  incurred  for  the  treatment  of  town  people,  who  are  also 
received  in  this  hospital,  when  they  have  good  recommendations  and 
are  needy.  Well  to-do  people,  not  having  their  families  in  the  city, 
are  also  admitted  and  treated  in  this  hospital,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
The  main  edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  planted  with  trees  in 
front,  and  a  solid  iron  railing." 

Quebec  Lunatio  ABylum. 

On  the  splendid  property  of  judge  de  Bonne,  purchased  for  that 
fnirpose,  this  asylum  was  built  as  a  refuge  and  place  of  special  medical 
treatment  for  the  insane.  The  site  is  very  fine  and  most  appropriated 
to  such  an  establishment.  From  the  buildings,  the  patients  have  « 
view  of  the  harbour  and  city  of  Quebec,  whilst  in  the  other  direction, 
they  ei^oy  a  magnificent  spectacle  offered  by  the  loAy  Laurentides 
mountains.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  trees,  flowers  and  mea^ 
dows  in  front  of  the  main  building,  near  which  flows  Che  Ruisseau  dli 
VOurs.  Attached  to  the  establishment  is  a  large  and  admirably  kepi 
form,  on  which  part  of  the  vegetables  used,  is  raised. 

There  are  two  buildings :  one  for  male  and  one  for  female  paiients. 
This  last  named  is  a  cut-stone  structure  four  stories  high  in  the 
center,  three  at  the  extremities  and  two  for  the  sections  between  the 
comer  towers  and  the  center,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
cupola.  The  fh>nt  of  the  central  part  is  occupied  by  the  entrance, 
the  lodgings  of  the  superintendent,  and  those  of  the  resident  physician. 
The  rest  of  the  building  is  inhabited  by  the  female  patients.  In  rear 
are  the  kitchen,  the  washing-room,  the  gaz  and  water  works.  The 
size  of  this  edifice  is  about  200  by  100  feet. 

In  the  other  building,  of  more  recent  and  less  ornamental  design 
are  the  male  patients.  The  size  of  this  structure  erected  in  1864, 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  but  it  is  in  all  its  parts  four 
stories  high.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  heated  by  steam,  as  the 
female  quarters. 

The  whole  establishment  cost  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is 
owned  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Landry  and  Dr.  Roy,  who  sparer 
nothing  to  make  it  a  first  class  institution.  According  to  a  contract 
passed  with  the  government,  the  Province  pays  a  fixed  sum  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  institution  and  when  the  number  of  the  patienta 
exceeds  a  certain  figure,  the  proprietors  receive  (torn  the  government 
$132  a  year  for  each  additionnal  person.  The  last  report  published  by 
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Dr.  Roy  gives  the  following  comparative  table  of  the  expenses  incurred^ 
in  various  countries  for  the  treatment  of  each  lunatic: 

England f  122.00    United  States ^ f  257.69 

France 136.58    Qaebec  Asylum »  108.00 

This  last  figure  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  the  excellent 
management  of  this  institution.  The  patients,  in  July,  1873,  num- 
bered 884,  viz:  448  men  and  436  women.  From  January,  1872  to 
July,  1873,  the  number  of  admissions  was  182  men  and  133  women,  in 
all  315.  The  sum  paid  last  year  (1873),  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
was  $177,000. 

Although,  it  is  called  the  Quebec  Asylum,  this  institution  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Beauport,  on  the  road  to  Montmorency,  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city.  That  spot  was  chosen  by  the 
founders  of  the  establishment,  Drs.  Douglas,  Morrin  and  Fremont, 
who  started  it  in  1845,  on  account  of  its  healthiness^  its  fine  position 
and  its  isolation.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  province, 
that  of  St.  John's  belonging  to  the  government  in  stead  of  being  a 
private  enterprise  as  that  of  Quebec. 

Belmont  Betreat. 

On  the  22nd  September.  186i,  the  FahHque  Notre-Dame  de  Quebec 
sold  to  Mr.  George  Wakeham,  with  the  spacious  mansion  thereon, 
twenty-six  arpents  of  ground  to  wit,  the  road  front  of  their  extensive 
purchase  from  John  W.  Dunscomb,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs.  Mr. 
Wakeham,  advantageously  known  as  the  superintendent,  since  its 
inception,  of  the  Beauport  Lunatic  Asylum,  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private  asylum,  at  this  very  appropriate  locality,  to  treat 
mental  diseases  generally ;  more  specially  those  brought  on  by 
Inebriety.  The  institution  has  so  much  increased  in  useAilness  that 
Mr.  Wakeham  has  recently  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from 
the  Provincial  Government.  Belmcnt  Retreat  is  rather  a  historical 
spot.  Ever  since  the  conquest,  it  had  been  the  family  manor  of  the 
genial  or  warlike  Galdwells — Colonel  Henry,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Henry 
Caldwell ;  it  has  been  fully  described  in  Maple  Leaves  for  1865,  page 
105. 

In  1765,  this  property  belonged  to  Gen.  Murray. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

The  Basilica  Minor. 

la  addition  to  its  antiquity  and  internal  bmuty,  the  Basilica  of 
Qaebec,  contains  objects  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
amateurs.  In  1793,  French  church  property,  monasteries,  dc,  were 
pillaged  and  confiscated  en  masse.  In  this  confUsion  and  terror, 
paintings  of  great  value  were  in  some  cases  given  away  for  the  merest 
trifle.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  avaricious  speculators  of  the 
period,  who  had  purchased  an  incredible  lot  of  them,  failed.  A  French 
abbe,  Rev.  Messire  Desjardins,  a  man  of  taste,  having  some  money, 
bought  the  whole  lot  at  a  sacriQce.  Cardinal  Fesche,  a.rchbishop  of 
Lyons,  also  bought  some ;  the  rest  were  shipped  to  America,  about 
1817,  when  the  Quebec  Seminary,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the 
Fabriques  of  St.  Michel,  Lotbinifere,  &c.,  also  became  purchasers  of 
these  pictures — Some  of  them  were  invaluable  as  works  of  art  and 
have  ever  since  been  the  admiration  of  strangers  visiting  Quebec. 

In  the  year  1647,  the  building  of  this  cathedral  was  commenced 
and  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  bishop  Laval,  and  nineteen  years 
afterwards,  on  the  18th  July,  1666,  it  was  consecrated  under  the 
name  of  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  superseded  the 
chapel  of  Jesuit's  college,  which  was  for  sometime  used  as  the  parochial 
church  of  Quebec.  Of  course,  this  building  has  suffered  much  fh)m 
the  fires,  occasioned  by  the  storming  of  this  city  during  the  sieges, 
but  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  walls  are  still  the  same ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  with  accuracy  that  this  church  dates  from  219  years 
back.    It  is  the  oldest  church  in  North  America. 

It  occupies,  the  south-east  side  of  the  market  square  in  the  upper 
iown.'  It  is  distinguished  rather  for  its  solidity  and  neatness,  than 
for  splendor  or  regularity  of  architecture.  The  ailes  or  wings,  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  the  lofty  tower  and 
spires  built  without  and  separated  from  it  on  the  south  side,  destroy 
all  external  symmetry,  yet  do  not  detract  from  the  religious  appearance 
of  the  pile.  Within,  it  is  very  lofty,  with  massive  arches  of  stone 
dividing  the  nave  firom  the  ailes,  above  which  is  a  gallery  on  each 
side  running  the  whole  length  of  the  interior.  It  is  described  by 
Colonel  Bouchetle  as  216  feet  in  length  by  108  iu  breadth.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  a  congregation  of  4,000  persons.  At  the  east 
«nd,  are  the  grand  altar  and  the  choir,  superbly  decorated.  There  are 
Also  ftmr  chapels  in  the  ailes,  dedicated  to  different  saints.    In  a 
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transverse  gallery  at  the  west  end  is  the  organv  in  charge  oi  Mr. 
Ernest  Gagnon,  who  attended  the  courses  of  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  fine  paintings,  of  which  follows 
a  list  enumerated  in  order,  commencing  the  survey  to  the  right  from 
the  entrance,  following  the  passage  along  the  pillars  which  divide  the* 
nave  from  the  wings : 

l.^The  Moly  Family^  by  Blanchard  (1600i-1630,  painter  in  ordinary 
to  the  King  of  Prance.) 

2 —The  Stwiour  imuUsd  ty  ike  MiiMTf,— St.  Matthews,  XX VI^ 
27, 81,— by  Fleuret,  (Fren<^  school.) 

3. — Birth  of  Christf  a  splendid  copy  of  the  celebrated  painting  b^p 
AnnilMil  Garrache,  (italian  school.) 

A.-^The  flight  of  Joseph  into  Eg\fpi,  a  copy  of  the  original  by  Yanloo* 
(flemish  school)  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  by  Theophile  Qiimel. 

5. — Our  Saviour  attended  to  by  the  Angels  after  the  temptation  ^ 
the  desert,  by  Restout,  (1692*1718,  french  school.) 

6.— 77i0  hnmacutate  Coneeption,  Lebnin's,  (french  school)  style; 

7.<-5/.  Paufs  extacy,  by  Garlo  Maretti  (t$25-1713  italian  school). 

8.— Altar,  Miracles  of  St.  Ann^  by  A.  Plamondon,  Canadian  ariial 
and  a  pupil  of  Paul  Guerin. 

9.— Our  Saviour  on  the  Gross,  by  Van  Dydc  (1599-1641,  flemisb 
school)  — ^This  painting  is  one  of  the  most  remar]Eable  in  America  and 
certainly  the  best  in  Ganada. 

10. — The  Penieoost,  by  Vignon,  (french  school.) 

11. — fhe  Annunciation,  by  Restout,  (french  school.) 

\2.-^Lying  into  the  Sepulchre,  copied  by  A.  Plamondon  from  the* 
original  by  Uutin,  in  the  Seminary  Ghapel. 

IS.— 7%e  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Glaude  Guy  Hall6  085M736, 
french  school.) 

The  sacristy  contains  the  wards  of  the  church,  the  rich  ornaments^ 
gold  brocade,  &c.,  among  which  a  complete  set  of  ornaments  given  to 
Bishop  Laval  by  the  great  Louis  XV. 

BngliBh  CSftthedral. 

(UmA  m  puiali  Ohnroh. ) 

"  This  handsome  edifice  was  built  by  the  bounty  of  GovernmenI, 
upon  the  representations  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Dr.  Mountain — 
on  ground  on  which  stood  the  convent  and  church  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  destroyed  by  fire  in  September  1796.  As  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed, Government  took  possession  of  those  grounds ;  the  present 
Church  was  erected  and  consecrated  in  1804.  It  is,  says  Hawtios*  aa 
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edifice  of  regular  architecture  end  very  respectable  appearance,  stand- 
ing in  a  spacious  area,  handsomely  enclosed  by  iron  rails  and  gates 
and  planted  with  treee.  Its  exterior  length  ia  t35  feet,  its  breadth  73  ; 
the  height  of  the  spire  above  the  ground  is  152 ;  from  the  floor  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch  within  4L  The  communion  plate  of  this  church 
is  very  magnificent,  and  persons  in  London  were  attracted  to  go 
and  to  see  it  while  being  made  by  Rundell  and  Bridge.  This  plate, 
together  with  the  altar  cloth,  hangings  of  the  desk  and  pulpit , 
which  are  of  crimson  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  books  for  divine 
service,  was  a  private  present  from  king  George  III.  A  good 
peal  of  eight  bells,  of  which  the  tenor  bell  is  about  16  cwt.,  was 
procured  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  congregation.  The  church  has 
an  excellent  organ  but  neither  surpUced  choir,  or  dean  and  chapter. 
Galleries  have  been  oonstrucled,  thrown  back  on  each  side  of  the 
organ,  for  the  accomodation,  of  the  children  of  the  male  and  female 
orphan  asylums,  in  their  distinctive  dresses. 

Several  handsome  monuments,  have  been  erected  within  the  build- 
ing, of  which  the  principal  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Right 
Hev.  Jacob  Mountain,  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  through  whose  exer^ 
tions  the  church  was  built. 

The  dimensions  of  this  monument  are  eight  feet  by  six,  and  its 
weight  exceeds  two  tons.  The  work,  which  is  executed  by  Nicholls, 
is  of  white  marble,  upon  a  marble  ground,  finished  off  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular form  at  the  top.  The  execution  is  very  superior,  the  whole 
effect  extremely  striking,  and  the  likeness  of  the  Bishop  most  satis- 
factory,— allhough  the  friends  who  remember  him  in  this  country, 
where  the  nature  of  the  climate  induced  him  to  dispense  with  the  wig, 
regret  that  the  head  is  not  represented  with  his  own  venerable  hair. 
The  principal  object  is  his  bust  in  the  episcopal  dress,  the  whole 
head  inclining  forward  and  standing  out  entire,  from  the  shoulders 
upward.  The  bust  rests  upon  a  pedestal  on  which  the  arms,  sur- 
mounted by  the  mitre,  are  carved,  and  below,  the  inscription  is 
engraved.  On  the  other,  a  f\ill  length  figure  of  Religion,  clasping  a 
bible  to  her  breast,  with  the  emblematical  appendages  of  the  cross 
and  the  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff. 

The  monument  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  church,  and  is 
a  suitable  memorial  of  the  excellent  prelate  who  was  the  first  occupier 
of  the  see,  and  procured  the  erection  of  the  building  itself.  It  is  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed,  that, 
upon  his  demise,  a  desire  was  expressed  by  his  clergy,  and  formed 
the  subject  of  very  gratifying  communications  which  passed  among 
them,  to  oombine  in  paying  a  tribute  of  this  nature  thepiselves  to  his 
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memory,  if  not  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  proceeding  which  might 
be  adopted  by  the  family.  The  inscription  is  as  follows,  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  simple  and  modest: — 

Hie  Jacet  , 

Yir  admodum  reverendos 

Jacob  Mountain,  8.  T.  P. 

Bpiscopus  Quebecensis, 

BcclesicB  Anglicanas, 

in  Ganadis  Aindator, 

Qui  obiit  K.  8.  MDGGGXXY. 

iBtatis  sufiB  LXXV. 

Bpiscopatus  XXXIII ; 

PrsBsul  in  divino  munere  obeundo, 

PromptuS)  fidelis,  indefessus ; 

in  memoriam 

viri  egregii, 

et  sibi  carissimi, 

hoc  marmor 

conjux  et  liberi 

superstitea 

P.  G. 

The  remains  of  Gharles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Righmond  Lennox,* and 
AuBiGNT,  Governor  General  of  these  Provinces,  are  interred  in  the 
Ghancel.  He  died,  supporting  to  the  last  the  torments  of  hydro- 
phobia with  undaunted  constancy,  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1819. 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  other  monuments: — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

of  Lieutenant  General  Peter  Hunter, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Ganada  and  Gommander-in-Ghief 

of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  both  the  Ganadas, 

who  died  at  Quebec,  on  the  21st  August,  1805, 

aged  59  years. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  King  and  country. 

Of  the  various  stations,  both  civil  and  military,  which  he  filled, 

He  discharged  the  duties  with  spotless  integrity, 

unwearied  zeal,  and  successful  abilities. 

This  memorial  to  a  beloved  brother,  whose 

mortal  part  rests  in  the  adjacents  place  of  burial, 

Is  erected  by  John  Hunter,  M.  O.  of  London. 
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In  memory  of  Thomas  Dunn,  Bsq.,  of  Durham,  in  England, 

who  departed  this  life  on  the  15th  April,  A.  D.  1818.  ' 

In  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  long  residence  in  this  country, 

where  he  established  himself  soon  after  the  conquest, 

He  held  several  important  situations  under  Government  : 

He  was  one  of  the  original  Members  of  the  Legislative 

and  Bsecutive  Councils, 

In  which  last  capacity,  during  two  different  vacant  intervals, 

He  administered  the  Government  of  the  Province. 

His  known  integrity  and  goodness 

procured  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community ; 

And  he  was  eminently  possessed  of  those  private  qualities 

Which  cause  men  to  be  beloved  during  life,  and  lamented 

in  death. 

"  BLESSED  ARE   THE  DEAD 
**  WHICH  DOS  IN   THE  LORD.'* 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
The  Honble.  Garleton  Thomas  Monckton, 
Fifth  son  of  Robert  Arundel,  fourth  Viscount  Gal  way, 
By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Matthew,  esquire, 

of  Felix  Hall,  Essex, 

And  great  nephew  of  the  Honble.  Brigadier  General  Monckton, 

who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  army 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  at  the  splendid  victory 

achieved  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  13th  Sept.,  A.  D.  1759. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  army  and  served  In  Spain, 

And  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  Lieutenant 

in  the  16th  Regt.  of  Light  Dragoons. 

He  some  years  afterwards  became  a  Captain 

in  the  24th  Regt.  of  Infantry,  which  he  accompanied  to  Canada, 

and  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Quebec,  on  the  10th  May, 

A.  D.  1830. 

In  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  beloved  by  his  brother  officers, 

^and  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

This  tablet  was  erected  by  his  sorrowing  brothers  andjsisters, 

as  a  testimony  of  their  fond  affection  to  one 

most  justly  dear  to  them, 

and  in  the  humble  hope  that,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 

the  only  Saviour,  they,  together  with  him, 

may  be  blessed  as  are  those  that  die  in  the  Lord, 
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It  stands  within  the  commniiion  rails.    Immediately  opposite  is 

the  monument  of  bishop  Stewart,  successor  of  Hight  Rev.  Jacob 

Mountain,  D.D.    Another  marble  slab  commemorates  the  death  of  the 

Duke  of  Richmond  whose  death  was  caused  by  hydrophobia  arising 

from  the  bite  of  a  pet  fox  in.  1819,  i  while  Governor  Creneral  of  Canada. 

Some  other  marble  slabs  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  distinguished 
political  men.  i 

Two  very  beautiful  stained  glass  memorial  windows  have  been 

erected   in  the   Cathedral,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.   Spence 

of  Montreal.    The  one  to  the  right  of  tfae   chancel   contains    a 

large  figure  of  Our  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  holding  in  his 

arms  a  lamb  and  surrounded  with  sheep.    The  back  ground  of  the 

pictiu^  consists  of  rich  foliage,  &c.,  the  surroundings  are  in  rich 

Gressaille  glass ;  it  bears  the  following  inscription :  "  George  Bums 

Symes,  born  Jan y.  20,  1803;  died  June  12.  1^63.    This  window  is 

erected  by  his  onlv  daughter,  Clara,  Marquise  de  Bassano."    Mr. 

Glutterbuck  of  England,  is  the  artist  of  this  window.  The  window 

on  the  left  of  the  chancel  contains  a  large  group  of  the  **  Gopd 

Samaritan,"  which  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  art  manufacture. 

1  **  The  foUowing  being  a  copy  of  fhe  Begister  of  Buxiale,  of  the  Caihedral  Chnidi 
of  Quebec,  letUei  eeTeral  points,  in  connecnon  with  the  date  and  place  of  demiee  of 
the  late  Dnke  of  Bichmond,  buried  aa  all  know,  within  thepreoinota  of  the  Cathedral* 
Some  hare  asserted,  that  hie  Oraoe  died  of  a  malignant  rorer,  others  and  of  this 
number.  Professor  Slliman.  who  Tisited  Quebec  in  1819— 4hat  the  Duke  died  from  the 
tf  ects  of  the  bite  of  a  tame  fox.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  here  assigned  Several 
of  the  "  qualitj  of  old  Quebec  **  appear  to  hare  signed  the  Begister.  The  then  Oom* 
manderof  the  Forces  Sir  John  Harreyt  we  beliere,  resided  at  Marehmont,  Oranda 
AUto,  and  the  Chief  Justice  Jonathan  SeweU  in  his  cosy  old  homestead,  snbae- 
quently  purchased  bj  GoTemment  from  the  Heirs  Sewell's,  and  now  ocoiQiied  by  Hii 
Honor  the  Lieutenant  QoTemor  and  Ezecutire  oiBce. 

The  first  Bishop  Mountain  officiated,  being  assisted  by  his  son,  the  late  Kshop. 

*'  His  Grace,  Charles  Duke  of  Bicnmond,  Lennox  and  Anbigny,  Ac.,  Ac,  Afr, 
Benight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  GoTemor*in-Ghief  aud  Commander  of 
the  forces  in  and  orer  the  British  possession  in  North  America,  aged  fifty-five  years* 
died  at  the  new  military  settlement  of  Bichmond  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  28ih  of 
August,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Quebec,  (this  distinction  being,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  specially  and  exdusirely,  reseired  for  the  represen- 
tatires  of  His  Majesty  being  Goreraotv-in  Chief  and  dying  in  the  execution  of  their 
office,)  on  the  4th  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819  by  me. 

(Signed,)  J.  Quebec, 

BMisted  by  Gea  J.  Mountain,  officiating  Minister. 

JosaFH  Laxolbt  MxiiLS, 

OBbiai»lain  of  the  IVxroes.** 

TaatasT  :—W.  MacLeod,  Cousin,  Msjor  and  aide  de  camp  J.  Beady,  Lieut.-C6L  and 
V.  Becretaiy,  G.  Bowles,  Military  Secretary  and  Major,  J.  Harrey,  Lieut.  CdL,  Dy.  Adj. 
GenL,  J.  SewtU,  Chief-Justice  of  L.  Canada,  C.  MarshalL  SoL-(}enl.,  Lower  (Canada, 
Boss  Cuthbert,  M.  BxecutiTe  Council  Wm.  Smith,  M.  Executive  Council,  John 
CaldwelL  Br.  (}enl.  and  M.  Legislatire  of  Canada. 

1  The  Ghanoel  contains  a  maniifloent  memorial  window  of  the  late  Bight  Bererend 
Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  DJ>.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  It  oonsist  of  three  parts.  Hie 
centre  and  laige  window  representing  the  Ascension :  the  Baptism  and  l^ansflgnra- 
tion  being  represented  in  the  side  wmdows.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late 
Bishop  subsGribed^or  the  erection  of  tlds  window,  the  execution  of  it  having  been 
entrusted  to  Clutterbuek  of  Stratford  near  London.  At  the  base  of  the  window  is 
the  foUowing  inscription.  **  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  gratefhl  remembrance  of 
George  Jehoah^hat  Mountain,  D-D.  some  time  Bishopfof  this  DSoceae,  whom  the 
grace  of  Clirist,  enable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  long  ministry  to  the  advancement  of 
this  Church,  and  the  lastfngbeaeflt  of  many  soQli.()b:   MDGOOLXIIL  JBt:  LZm. 
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The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  window  conUda  angels,  with  the 
words,  "  Blessed  are  the  MercliUl,"  •<  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise," 
and  the  work  surrounded  with  elaborate  foliage  and  bordering,  in 
rich  antique  glass.  The  inscription  is  as  follows ;  "  In  memory  of 
Archibald  Campbell,  H.  M.  NoUry.  born  29th  June,  1780,  died  July 
16th,  1862."  This  window  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Spence,  of 
Montreal,  the  centre  group  being  painted  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle^ 
England. 

Overhanging  the  chancel  are  the  old  colors  of  the  69th  Regt.  Foot, 
deposited  by  Lt.-Gol.  Bagot,  on  the  occasion  of  new  colors  being  pre* 
sented  the  regiment,  on  the  Bsplanade,  at  Quebec,  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Arthur,  in  1870.  The  ceremony  of  depositing  in  the  cathedral  these 
warlike  standards,  was  attended  by  a  striking  military  pageant  and 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  This  Cathedral  is  the  only 
one  we  know  of,  on  the  continent  containing  British  colors. 

The  popular  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  closed  his  eloquent  address  as 
follows : 

"  The  cordiality  which  has  existed  between  the  citizens  and  the 
military  of  this  city,  is  the  natural  result  of  that  glorious  ))ast  which 
lies  behind  Quebec, — ^tfae  man  would  be  dull  indeed  whose  heart  did 
not  acknowledge  a  livelier  throb  at  the  memories  which  lie  so  thickly 
around  these  time-worn  walls. 

«  I  have  deemed  it  fortunate  that  we  shall  be  able  to  consecrate  the 
new  colors  which  we  are  so  soon  to  carry,  upon  a  spot  which  has 
been  long  consecrated  to  glory  by  some  of  the  grandest  deeds  in  our 
nation's  history  ;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  colors  we  bear  this  day, 
and  which  we  have  carried  through  four  continents,  may  repose  at 
length  in  your  midst  to  add  an  additional  link  to  the  memories  which 
will  bind  us  together." 

(Signed),  Oso.  Bagot, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commanding  6iKli  SotttkL  Lincolnshire  Regt. 

Quebec,  8th  June  1870.** 

Opposite  the  church  is  a  neat  cut  stone  building  in  which  the 
rector  resides;  it  was  erected  in  1841,  and  attached  to  it,  is  the  Chapel 
of  all  Sainls,  used  for  occasional  services." 

Chnroli  of  the  Congregationi 

There  is  nothing  worth  mentioning  about  that  churchy  which  is  a 
plain  building  situated  on  Dauteuil  stueet,  lh>nting  the  Esplanade.  II 
is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  used  as  a  special  chapel  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  congregation  of  men  in  the  upper  town. 
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Church  of  St.  Jean-Baptiste, 

Od  St.  John  street  is  the  church  of  the  roman  catholics  residing  in 
St.  John  suburb.  It  was  erected  in  1848,  unfortunately  not  according 
to  the  design  of  the  architect,  which  accounts  for  some  discrepancy 
in  its  proportions.  However,  it  is  a  very  fine  and  large  cut-fitone  build- 
ing, with  two  square  towers  on  which  are  erected  the  lofty  spires 
which  are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  ceiling  is  well  finished,  the 
nave  divided  from  the  ailes  by  fine  Corinthian  columns  and  all  the  in- 
terior neat  and  elegant.  It  has  seats  for  2000  persons.  The  walls  of 
this  church  are  adorned  with  paintings  copied  from  the  originals  of 
celebrated  masters  of  the  french  and  Italian  schools.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 

1. — ^The  Baptism  of  Christy  copied  by  L6gar6,  a  Quebec  artist,  from 
the  original  of  Claude  Guy  Hall6. 

2.  &axnle  CiciU,  copied  from  Raphael  by  A.  Plamondon,  an  artist  of 
Quebec. 

3.  SL  Charles  Borromie  giving  the  sacremeiU  to  the  plague-stricken  of 
MUan,  copied  by  Plamondon. 

4.  La  Vierge  Sixtine,  copied  from  Raphael,  by  Plamondon. 

5.  5/0.  Anne,  by  A.  Plamondon. 

6.  The  Assumption,  copied  from  N.  Poussin,  by  Plamondon. 

7.  Tfu  Transfiguration,  copied  from  Raphael,  by  Plamondon. 

8.  Jesus  curing  the  blind  of  Jericho,  copied  from  N.  Poussin,  by 
Plamondon. 

9.  The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  men  of  the  Bast,  copied  from  Rapl^ael, 
by  Plamondon. 

10.  Jesus  handing  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  copied  from  N.  Poussin, 
by  Plamondon. 

11.  The  Scena,  copied  from  L.  de  Vinci,  by  Plamondon. 

12.  The  Flight  to  Egypt,  copied  from  Vanloo,  by  Plamondon. 

St  Matthew's  Church,  (Church  of  England ) 

"  One  of  the  handsomest  arcttitectural  structures  that  strike  the  eye 
of  a  stranger  when  passing  through  St.  John  street  (without)  is  Si. 
Mathews  Church. 

Some  are  still  living  amongst  us  who  can  recall  in  1828,  the  services 
first  commenced  by  the  late  Bishop  Mountain,  in  a  room  of  a  small 
wooden  house,  occupied  by  the  sexton  of  the  Protestant  burying- 
ground  in  which  it  stood.  The  room  was  bare  and  unadorned ;  its  Air- 
nlture  was  of  the  plainest  description :  a  desk  for  the  clergyman  and 
the  clerk  who  made  the  responses,  and  some  rough  benches  without 
any  backs,  on  which  the  people  sat. 
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As  the  congregation  grew,  the  room  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  to 
the  building,  which  gave  it  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  About  the  same 
time  a  small  belfry  was  erected  on  one  end  of  the  building. 

Rough  and  unadorned  as  the  whole  was,  the  loving  spuit  of  the 
good  Bishop,  his  earnest  teaching,  and  the  hallowed  associations  of 
hearty  worship  rendered  it  beautifiil  and  attractive  to  not  a  few.  The 
disastrous  fire  of  1845  completely  destroyed  the  little  wooden  chapel, 
and  many  of  the  head-boards  erected  over  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  been  laid  to  rest  beneath  its  walls.  In  1849,  a  stone  building, 
very  neat  and  commodious,  and  a  model,  for  its  day  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  was  brought  to  completion.  The  staff  of  clergy  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  more  than 
service  on  Sunday  evenings  and  on  one  week-day  evening  until  1853 
when  the  Hev.  Armine  Mountain  was  enabled  to  commence  a  mor- 
ning service  every  Sunday.  As  the  congregation  grew  in  numbers,  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  for  them  the  entire  services  of  a  clergy- 
man, whose  sole  office  should  be  to  minister  to  them.  This  was 
effected  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Bishop  Mountain  who 
provided  a  salary  out  of  his  own  income  as  Rector  of  Quebec  and 
appointed  as  incumbent  the  Rev.  Henry  Roe,  now  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity at  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville.  The  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1855  took  away  106  families  who  habitually  attended  the  ser- 
vices of  the  chapel.  The  blank  thus  left  was  soon  filled  up  by  others, 
until  in  1870,  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building.  This  .was 
accomplished  then  by  taking  down  the  east  wall  and  adding  two 
transepts  with  a  chancel.  The  building  was  not  otherwise  disturbed.  It 
remained,  as  completed  in  1849,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congre. 
gation  with  all  the  increased  space  secured  in  the  transepts  and 
chancel.  A  church  whose  seats  are  free  to  all,  ought  always  to  be 
roomy,  to  have  larger  accommodation  than  the  actual  numbers  of 
the  congregation  may  demand.  These  circumstances  led  the  congre- 
gation last  winter  to  determine  upon  further  enlarging  the  church* 
This  has  now  been  effected  by  the  same  contractors,  under  the  same 
architect,  who  designed  and  erected  the  transepts  and  chancel.  In 
this  instance  the  transepts  and  chancel  have  not  been  disturbed,  but 
the  walls  of  the  building  erectdd  in  1849  have  been  taken  down  and  a 
new  edifice,  larger  and  wider  than  the  original  has  been  erected  in 
its  place.  Its  general  appearance  and  effect  have  called  forth  warm 
admiration.  The  interior  is  more  spacious  and  striking  than  the 
street  view  would  indicate.  The  building  is  of  various  styles  of 
Gothic,  which  gives  it  a  very  graceAil  and  commodious  appearance; 
the  broad  nave,  bridged  over  by  its  high,  pointed  roof  of  polished 


wood)  of  Which  we  beliove  there  is  no  eonntefptft  in  Qnebee,  is  a 
manrei  of  mecbanical  construction  and  design ;  the  boldnees  and 
airiness  of-effect,  the  exact  proportions  betwem  strength  and  hnrdsBi 
as  here  developed  are  in  high  degree  admirable,  and  entitle  design- 
ers and  contractors  to  a  large  meed  of  praise.  The  nave  in  questien 
runs  from  east  to  west  parallel  with  the  street ;  on  the  southern  side 
there  is  an  aisle  separated  from  the  main  transept  by  several  ciroular 
pillars  of  decorated  QothiCy  having  floral  designs  entwining  them. 
On  entering  by  the  main  entrance,  the  first  thing^at  strikes  the  speo- 
tator  is  the  perfect  arrangement  of  the  seats  with  regard  to  the  unin« 
terrupted  view  of  the  altar,  choir  and  pulpit,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  the  congregation,  no  matter  where  situated ;  consequently,  of 
seeing  and  hearing  all  that  transpires  in  the  holy  fane.  The  seats 
are  broad  and  slightly  sloping  back,  give  a  degree  of  comfort  rarely 
met  with  i  at  the  foot  of  the  chancel  steps,  stands  the  Fald  or  Litany 
stool  where  the  clergyman  says  or  sings  the  Litany  in  the  midst  of  the 
people ;  not  far  from  it,  is  placed  the  Lectern  which  is  a  handsome  eagle 
carved  in  oak ;  on  its  outstretching  wings,  rests  the  sacred  volume  of 
God's  word.  The  seats  in  the  chancel  for  the  clergy  and  ten  choir  men 
and  twenty  choirboys,  are  also  of  oak  and  handsomely  carved. 

There  are  some  costly  and  handsome  memorial  windows  in  the 
church^^shiefly  by  Clutturbuck,  the  well  known  London  artist ;  the 
three  in  the  southern  transept  bear  the  following  inscription,  which  in 
brief  and  attractive  language  tell,  that  they  are  erected  to  '<  the 
Glory  of  Ood  and  the  memory  of  George  Jehoshaphet  Mountain,  third 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  for  fifty  years  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
on  this  spot/* 

Two  of  the  west  Windows  are  in  memory  of  the  late  wife  of  Henry 
Petry,  Clerk  in  floly  orders,  and  of  his  brother  the  late  Augustus 
Petry.  In  the  Chancel,  Just  behind  the  choir  seat  Which  used  to  i>e 
occupied  by  the  lata  George  A.  L.  Wood  Esq.,  has  been  placed  a 
window  in  his  memory.  The  scene  depicted  in  the  window  is  the 
oailing  of  8t.  Mathew  from  the  receipt  of  custom.  The  side  windows  are 
also  of  stained  glass  of  a  beautiful  and  chaste  design.  A.  handsome 
baptismal  font  of  carved  stooe,  surmounted  by  a  richly  designed 
covering  of  ornamented  wood,  stands  close  to  the  main  entrance 
door.  The  lighting  of  the  church  at  night  is  amply  provided  for  by 
branched  pilasters  or  standards,  each  burning  fifteen  jets  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  crown  of  fiame.  Those  in  the  main  body  of  the  building 
«u«  of  very  elegant  form,  and  being  painted  in  dark  blue  and  gilded, 
contrast  prettily  with  the  dark  oak  broWn  of  the  surrounding  wood 
Work.  And  on  either  side  in  the  chancel,  there  is  a  handsome  coron4 
«nd  standards  of  burnished  brass. 
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In  the  north  transept  stands  thei  new  organ,  built  by  the  M^'ssrs. 
Warren,  or  Montreal.  Its  position,  in  a  loft  of  black  and  grey  walnut, 
seems  to  be  very  happily  arranged,  relatively  to  both  the  choir  and  the 
congregation.  Now  having  approached  the  altar,  we  are  enabled  to 
Bee  the  taste  which  characterizes  every  feature  of  the  building; 
over  head,  the  groined  arch  of  the  chancel  roof  patntel  a  deep 
celestial  blue,  the  Holy  Table  with  its  one  motto :  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Sweeping  through  the  muUicoIorei  stainings  of  the  windows 
Which  surround  it,  daylight  rays  are  pouring  io  all  the  splendour  of 
ruby,  crimson,  and  orange,  of  scarlet  and  green,  and  purple  or  ame> 
thyst.  Under  foot  is  the  elaborate  mosaic  flooring  mad4  of  seven 
descriptions  of  Oanadiin  woods  and  the  result  of  years  of  devoted 
labor  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brocic,  an  id  mate  of  the  Church  Home. 
The  dark  wood  and  brass  work  which  form  the  broad  altar  railings  at 
Which  worshippers  will  partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  very  hand* 
some  piece  of  work,  and  has  quite  a  mediaeval  look.  The  doubl^^  vestry 
for  choir  and  clergy,  at  the  other,  the  western  end  of  the  ediSce,  is  fitted 
up  with  all  that  is  convenient  for  their  investiture  or  disrobing.  The 
harmonious  combination  of  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth,  with  th^ 
requirements  and  comforts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  very 
liappily  and  judiciously  effected  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas,  6t 
Montreal;  and  those  who  so  efficiently  aided  him  here — Messrs  Hatch 
Bros  our  well-known  building  firm ;  Mr.  Btaveley,  the  agent  here  for 
the  architect ;  and  Mr.  Mulholland,  who  has  hid  charge  of  the  heating 
of  the  building.  The  best  thing  however,  with  respect  to  this  House 
of  God  is  that  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  li'om  all  participatifig 
in  its  services  and  ei^oying  its  accommodation.  AU  secUs  are  free.  The 
building  will,  we  understand,  accommodate  800  Worshippers.  Credit 
is  due  to  all  concerned  on  the  successf\il  completion  of  such  an  auspi>- 
cious  work  as  the  restoration  of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  The  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Revd.  Charles  Hamilton,  among  his  parishioners  and 
fellow-churchmen  have  been  so  conspicuous  in  fathering,  fostering 
and  developing  this  good  work  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  not 
to  render  him  hearty  thanks  for  having  caused  the  erection  of  so  com- 
modious a  building.  The  Sunlay  School  attached  to  this  church 
assembles  in  a  suitable  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  on  the  corner 
of  St.  A.ugustin  and  D'AiguiUon  streets.  " 

The  Baptist  Ohnroh. 
The  Baptist  Church  was  built   in  the  year,  1844-5,  when  the  Revd. 
Ot.  Marsh,  the  present  minister,  was  invited  to  become  Its  pastor.  The 
present  cha^l,  in  St.  H^Ioa  street,  was  built  in  the  y^r  1854,  and 
leiiltfrged  in  1875. 
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St  Fatriok'fl  Churob* 

"  The  Irish  Catholics  of  Quebec,  flnding  by  the  raptd  Increase  of 
their  number,  that  they  could  no  longer  conveniently  assemble  for 
public  worship  in  the  small  Church  of  Notre  Uame  des  Victoires 
came  to  the  spirited  determination  of  building  a  Church  on  an  extensive 
scale,  which  would  aflbrd  accommodation  to  a!l  Catholics  of  the  City 
and  Suburbs,  using  the  English  language.  To  effect  this,  they  called 
a  general  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  their  body,  and  immediately 
opened  a  subscription,  which  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the  their  fellow 
citizens  of  every  denomination,  met  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
public  approbation,  evinced  by  the  gratifying  circumstance,  that  many 
of  the  most  generous  subscribers  to  the  undertaking  were  Protestants. 

In  the  fall  of  183t^  a  spacious  lot  of  ground  in  rear  of  Palace  Street 
was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £2,300 ;  and  in  the  month  of  June 
following,  the  cornerstone  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  was  laid  with  the 
usual  ceremony.  This  circumstance  took  place  just  at  the  me- 
morable time  when  that  dreadful  scourge^  the  Cholera  Morbus,  first 
burst  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  The  spirit  and  zeal  of  the 
Congregation  on  this  trying  occasion  are  beyond  all  praise,  for  their 
persevering  magnanimity  in  prosecuting  the  undertaking  through  all 
the  unforeseen  difficulties  which  arose  out  of  the  panic  created  in  the 
public  mind  by  that  desolating  pestilence.  In  the  short  space  of  twelve 
monihs,  the  building  was  ready  for  dedication,  wnich  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  1833,  amid  hearty  rejoicings  and 
thanksgivings. 

St.  Patrick's  Church  is  a  fine  substantial  ^tone  building,  covering 
an  area  of  136  feet  by  62.  It  fronts  St.  Helen  Street,  and  is  entered 
by  three  well  moulded  doors,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  tower^ 
the  other  two  in  the  side  aisles,  besides  the  two  entrances  to  the  east 
and  west.  It  is  lighted  on  each  side  by  a  double  tier  of  windows 
well  made  and  in  admirable  proportion.  The  roof  and  galleries  are 
supported  by  massive  pillars  with  bases  and  capitals.  The  ceiling 
is  48  feet  high,  richly  embossed  and  ornamented  with  scriptural 
emblems.  The  steeple  is  handsome  and  well  proportioned,  and  stands 
120  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  ball  which  supports  the  cross.  There 
are  very  extensive  and  magnificent  galleries  round  the  inside,  termi' 
nating  over  the  Sanctuary,  furnished  with  a  triple  range  of  elegant 
pews,  which,  with  those  of  the  giound  flat,  are  calculated  to  accom' 
modate  an  immense  congregation 

The  interior  of  this  Church  when  finished,  comprising  pillars, 
columnsr  arches,  eeilings,  the  grand  variegated  altar,  tabernacle  and 
canopy,  the  adorned  Sanctuary,  flank  and  end  windows,  organ,  &&. 
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with  all  their  varied  tracery,  will  pres'tnt  a  coup^i'aiL  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  religious  awe  and  admiration."  (Hawkins,  Picture  of 
Quebec,  1834.) 

The  St.  Patrick  Church  was  lengthened  and  the  present  sacrisly 
added  in  1847,  the  members  having  purchased  the  site  of  the 
«'  Theatre,"  from  Chief  Justice  Seweirs  heirs,  on  the  27th  Sept.  1846. 
The  rnspecte'l  pastor,  Revd.  Patrick  McMahon,  died  on  3rd  Oct.  1851, 
and  was  intered  in  the  Church;  two  tablets  have  been  placed  in  the 
Church  to  commemorate  his  memory — one  in  marble,  placed  on  one 
of  the  pillars  ;  and  one  in  brass,  on  the  floor,  immediately  over  his 
grave.  Mr.  McMahon,  born  at  Ballyoran,  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  was 
ordained  6th  October  1822.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Revd.  James 
Nelligan,  who  died  Cure  of  St.  Joseph,  Beauce,  24th  June  1868.  In 
the  upper  sacristy,  there  are  two  life-size  portraits  of  these  gentlemen, 
one  by  Theop.  Hamel ;  the  other  by  Dynes. 

During  the  Revd.  Mr.  Nelligan's  incumbency,  the  Hall  in  rear  of 
the  Church  was  erected  for  the  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  and  Literary 
Institute,  and  was  occupied  by  that  body  until  May  1875,  when  they 
purchased  the  Victoria  Hall,  St.  Ann  street,  and  were  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  •*  St.  Patrick's  Literary  Institute." 

Up  to  1856,  St.  Patrick's  Church  was  only  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Notre- Dame,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  granting  the  right  of  keeping  registers 
and  other  parochial  privileges  from  1st  January  1856.  The  Church 
then  bought  one  half  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Louis  (Cholera  burying 
ground),  from  the  Fabrique,  and  the  remaining  half  was  acquired 
when  the  Belmont  Cemetery  was  opened  by  the  Fabrique.  l  he  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelligan,  in  1856,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  McGauran, 
a  native  of  the  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  bom  in  1821 — ^he  held  the  charge 
until  October  1874,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry. ;  he  has  been  one  of  the  truest  and  most  energetic 
friends  St.  Bridget  Asylum  overbad.  The  Church  is,  since  October 
1874,  in  charge  of  the  Revd.  Redemptoribt  Fathers,  from  Baltimore. 

French  Protestant  Churoh. 

There  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  exclu- 
sive of  price  of  land,  what  is  expected  to  be  a  handsome  Gothic  church. 
The  site  selected  is  close  to  St.  Mathew's  Church,  St.  John  street, 
without,  on  a  vacant  lot. 

The  materials  are  to  be  Cap  Rojge  stone ;  the  style  adopted,  the 
13th  century,  with  traceried  windows  of  a  rather  later  period. 

Service  in  French  will  be  held  there  by  Revd.  Mr.  LangeL 

Builders,  Hatch  Bros.    Architect,  Henry  Staveley. 
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St.  Andrews  Churob. 

**  It  is  believed  that  a  regularly  ordained  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  officiated  to  the  Presbyterians  of  that  persuasion  in 
Quebec,  ever  since  the  conquest  in  the  year  1759.  It  is  certain  that 
an  '*  a|^)artment  was  assigned  by  the  King's  representative  in  the 
Jesuits'  College^  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
Church,"  previous  to  the  year  1767,  and  occupied  as  such  wilhoi:i 
interruption,  until  the  6th  October,  1807  :  when  Colonel  Isaac  Brock, 
Commandant,  requested  the  congregation  to  be  prepared  to  remore 
thence  "  on  the  shortest  notice,"  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  appro- 
priate  it  to  the  accommodation  of  the  troops. 

On  the  3rd  November,  1807,  the  Govemor-in^hief  commanded  his 
Secretary  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

**  The  Governor-in-Chief  having  found  it  necessary  to  appropriate  to 
military  purposes  the  room  in  the  Jesuits*  Barracks,  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  use  of  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Quebec, 
as  a  place  of  worship,  1  have  it  in  command  lh>m  His  Excellency  to 
desire,  that,  till  a  more  permanent  provision  for  their  accommodation 
can  be  made,  you  will  allow  the  said  congregation  to  assemble  on  the 
Sundays  in  the  lower  room  of  the  Court  House,  in  which  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  hold  their  Sittings." 

On  the  30th  November,  1808,  letters  patent  were  issued  by  His 
Bxcellency  Sir  James  Henry  Craig,  Knight  of  the  Most  Honorable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  granting  as  a  place  for  the  ereictlon  of  a  Church  for 
the  public  worship  or  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  certain  lot  or  piece  of  ground  in  St.  Anne's  street,  Upper 
TowD,  unto  Alexander  Spark,  John  Blackwood,  John  Mure,  David 
Munro,  and  John  Paterson,  and  their  successors,  in  trust  for  ever. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1809,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
congregation  to  solicit  subscriptions,  reported  that  the  sum  of  £1547, 
currency,  had  been  subscribed,  and  such  Airther  subscriptions 
expected,  that  they  considered  themselves  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  building  of  a  Church  on  their  lot,  aitty  feet  by  forty,  inside  the 
walls— which,  being  finished,  was  consecrated  and  set  apart  by  the 
name  of  Saint  Andrew*s  Church,  for  the  ordinances  of  chrisfian 
Worship,  on  the  30th  November,  1810,  by  the  late  Hev.  Dr.  Spark. 

Dr.  Spark  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  March,  1819.  The  Rev.  Vt, 
Harkness,  the  present  incumbent  (1834),  wad  ordained  as  his  successor 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  on  the  7th  March,  1820,  and 
preached  for  the  first  time  to  the  congre|j;alion,  on  the  4th  June 
following . 
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In  the  y«)ar  1821,  the  Church  being  found  far  from  adequate  to  the 
tccommodalion  of  its  members,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
Trustees  to  His  Excellency  the  Barl  of  Dalhousie,  for  an  additional 
space  of  ground  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  it — with  which  His  Excel- 
lency was  graciously  pleased  to  comply,  and  also  to  grant  an  aid  of 
£300  currency,  out  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  Jesuits'  Estates, 
besides  generously  subscribing  £50  currency,  towards  carrying  tibe 
same  into  effect. 

The  enlargement  was  completed  in  May,  1824,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  above  mentioned  sums,  cost  ihe  congregation  by 
voluntary  subscription  nearly  £2300  currency  .'The  Church,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  95  feet  by  48  inside  the  walls,  and  can  accommodate  1300 
Bitters.  The  number  of  communicants  exceeds  300 :  upwards  of  260 
individuals  received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Ghu^h, 
on  the  2nd  day  of  March  1833.  &  (liawkins*  New  Picture  of  Quebec, 
1834) 

The  old  church  still  stands,  very  plain,  and  externally  without  any 
architectural  pretension.  In  1875,  it  was  much  improved  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  at  present  is  as  comfortable  a  church  as  any  in  the  city.  The 
appearance  has  also  been  greatly  Improved,  by  several  memorial  win- 
dows, erected  by  Spence,  of  Montreal,  at  the  cost  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation^  as  follows,  one  to : 

John  Wilson  Cook.  Bsq.^l)y  Dr.  Cook. 

W.  Ounn,  Esq —by  Mrs  W.  Herring, 

Alex.  Simpson,  Esq.  {Saviour  at  ihe  Temple) — by  Mrs.  Simpson. 

John  Ross  and  John  Strang.  Esqs. — ^by  David  A.  Ross,  Esq. 

Joseph  Morrin,  M.D.— by  Morria  College. 

Hon.  John  Nailson  (in  process  of  construction)  by  hia  sisten. 

The  last  a  *'  Gkrisl  bleesing  ihe  children"  offered  by  a  Sunday 
^hool,  proceeds  of  a  bazaar.  There  are  also  three  very  elegant  marble 

1  ''TIm  BeT.Oeofge  Henry,  »  milttarr  chaplain  at  tlM  timeaf  tka-oonqtiMt,  waa  the 
first  FreabTterian  Minister  who  officiated  in  the  Province.  Hia  stated  Ministry  at 
Onebeo,  co.nmeneed  so  far  baek  as  the  year  17S6,  only  tix  years  after  the  cession  of 
the  country  to  the  QoTemment  of  Great  Britain.  He  presided  ia  public  worship  for 
the  last  time,  Jiine  80th,  1798.  He  died  on  the  6th  JnlV,  1796,  agedSS  years.  From  the 

Sear  1786  to  1789,  ho  waa  rellered  of  half  of  his  public  duty ;  and,  ftom  the  latter 
ate,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  of  his  whole  duty,  by  the  Ber.  Alexander  Spark,  then 
tutor  In  the  famUy  ot  OoL  Hy.  Osldwett,  at  BelnMat,  near  tiie  dty.  Mr.  Spark  came  to 
Quebec  in  1780.  His  ooUegiate  course  had  been  preTiously  completed  at  Aberdeen. 
Until  the  year  1807,  the  congregation  met  for  worship  in  a  large  room  in  the  Jesuits' 
Barraoks ;  whiah  had  been  assigned  by  the  Qoremor  for  their  use  a*  far  aback  aa 
1767.  Thereaft(.>r,  war  with  the  United  States  becoming  imminent,  the  congregation 
mat  In  the  lower  room  of  the  Ooirt  Housi.  OntheSOth  Norember,  1808,  His  Bxcal- 
lency,  Sir  J.  H.  Craig,  signed  letters  patent  making  over  a  part  of  the  ground  on 
which  St.  Andrew^ s  Ghnroh  now  stands  to  certain  trustees.  Bev.  A.  Spark  died,  7th 
March  18X9,  and  was  buried  within  the  presents  of  the  Church.  He  was  succeeded 
on  7th  March,  18S0,  by  Berd.  James  Harkness,  B.  D.,  who  died  on  the  S6th  February, 
}886,  and  ^as  also  buried  in  the  Church.  BarJy  in  1886,  Beri.  John  Caok,  D.  D.,  a 
native  of  Sanguhar,  Dumfreesshire — educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
■nocaeded  him.'*    (The  Fretb^erian  for  1866,  page  108.) 
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tablets     In  the  east,  one  presented  by  Lt.-Col.  Lauderdale  Maule  of 
the  79lh  Cameron  Highlanders,  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  who  died  at 
Quebec,   1848-51 — by  Morgan.    The  names  of  the  Highlanders  are 
inscribed  on  this  handsome  slab. 
A  London  marble  Tablet,  to  Rev.  Dr.  J  as.  Barkness. 

to  Rev.  Alex.  Spark  next  to  pulpit. 


<i  «  II 


Church  of  St.  Roch. 

The  site  of  this  church  was  given  in  1812  by  Hon.  John  Mure  ;  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  28th  May,  1845  and  rebuilt,  and 
opened  the  25th  December  of  the  same  year,  though  not  yet  completed. 
It  stands  is  between  St.  Francis  and  St.  Joseph  streets :  a  large  and 
fin^  cut>stone  edifice  with  lofly  towers  and  spires  at  each  corner  of  the 
front.  The  interior,  which  can  accommodate  4,000  sitters,  is  beautiful, 
^he  center  of  the  double  rank  of  galleries  is  Corinthian  supported  by 
columns  which  reach  the  ceiling.  The  altars  in  the  chapels  are  worth 
noticing,  on  account  of  their  elegance  and  neatness  of  design.  The 
paintings  are  not  numerous :  Resurreeiion  of  Christ,  by  Chalis ; 
Holy  Family  f  copied  Irom  the  original  by  the  late  Tneophile  Hamei, 
«  Quebec  artist  of  talent  and  distinction;  and  the  Christ,  St  Roch 
and  St.  Joseph  chapel,  Gospel  side  and  without  the  choir,  contains 
a  picture  representing  St.  Roch  and  a  Virgin,  by  Blanchard,  a  french 
artist,  and  the  Virgin  chapel,  on  the  Epistle  side,  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Colin  de  Vermond. 

Church  of  the  Congregation. 

Also  in  St.  Roch  and  on  St.  Joseph  street,  is  a  plain  and  cut-stone 
edifice.  The  addition  of  a  splendid  sanctuary  having  been  made  lately 
at  a  costly  price,  renders  the  church  one  of  the  most  attractive  for 
public  worship.    It  is  a  roman  catholic  church. 

Church  of  St-  Sauveur. 

This  is  another  roman  catholic  church,  the  only  one  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Sauveur.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1866  and 
repaired  immediately,  except  the  spire,  which  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  present  edifice  is  like  many  other  roman  catholic  churches  of 
Quebec,  a  large  cut-^tone  building,  capable  of  holding  about  4,000 
persons. 

Being  the  parish  Church  of  a  very  thriving  and  fast  extending 
suburb,  this  place  of  worship,  ere  long,  will  doubtless  have  valuable 
paintings  to  ornament  its  walls. 
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CSialmer'B  Free  Church. 

This  is  a  very  beauiifUl  specimen  of  church  architecture  erected 
in  1852  and  situated  at  the  head  of  Ste.  Ursule  street.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  huildings  of  the  kind  in  Quebec,  well  designed  and 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  spire  resting  on  a  tower.  It  was  built  by 
those  who  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  whom 
ihe  late  James  Gibb»  Esq.,  of  Woodfleld,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  liberal  members.  The  first  minister  was  the  Revd.  W.  B.  Clark, 
formerly  of  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  Scotland,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1875  by  the  Revd.  Peter  Wright,  the  present  minister. 

Congregational  Church. 

The  Congregational  Church  stands  at  the  comer  of  Palace  and  St. 
Helen  streets,  and  is  a  substantial  cut  stone -edifice  in  the  gothic  style. 
It  was  built  in  1840,  and  has  a  handsome  groined  ceiling  supported 
by  pillars, — ^is  elegantly  Airnished  and  accommodates  comfortably  five 
hundred  persons.  The  congregation  has  been  ministered  to  by  the 
following  clergymen,  in  the  order  named : 

Revd.  T.  Atkinson  (who  founded  the  church.) 
Revd.  James  Drummond. 
Revd.  A.  Giekie. 
Revd.  W-  H.  Heu-de  Bourck. 
The  present  minister,  the  Bevd.  H.  O.  Powis,  has  presided  over  the 
church  for  nearly  twenty  years.    The  Congregation  members  about 
250  persons,  and  the  "number  of  communicants  is  about  100. 
The  building  is  entirely  free  of  debt. 

St.  Peter's  Church. 

Was  erected  in  St.  Yalier  street,  in  1842,  for  the  convenience  of 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  residing  in  St.  Roch.  It  is  a  plain 
but  neat  church,  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Fothergill,  incumbent, 
and  of  the  Rev  B.  Burgess,  curate. 

Methodist  Church. 

The  first  Methodist  Minister  appointed  to  Quebec,  was  the  Rev. 
-Samuel  Merwin,  in  the  year  1 804.  A  commissary  of  the  44th  Regiment, 
a  local  preacher,  ofiiciated  for  a  time  in  1780.  Church  is  situated  at 
the  comer  of  St.  Stanislas  and  Dauphine  streets,  is  built  of  cut  stone  in 
the  gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  was 
erected  in  1850,  cost  $56,000,  and  will  seat  comfortably  1,250  persons. 
li  possesses  a  well  finished  interior  and  a  sweet  toned  organ.  The 
Ravd.  H.  F.  Bland  is  the  pastor. 
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Church  of  Kotx^Pome  des  Viotoires. 

This  flBine  is  interesting  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity  i  and  being 
one  of  the  first  roman  catholic  church  erected  in  Canada.  The  bnilding 
Which  stands  in  the  lower  town  square^  is  plain  and  massive  within 
and  without,  and  has  lost  by  repeated  repairs  its  antique  look,  though 
the  walls  are  for  the  most  part  those  eretted  previously  to  1690,  since 
they  have  not  been  oompletely  demolished  during  the  various  sieges 
of  Quebec. 

In  the  year  1690,  according  to  Hawkins,  amid  the  joy  caused  by  the 
defeat  of  Sir  William  Phipps  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  town,  the 
fite  of  Noir0-I>anie  des  Vieloires  was  established,  to  be  annually  cele- 
brated in  this  church  on  the  7th  October,  that  being  the  day  on 
which  the  first  intelligence  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet  was  reeeived. 
After  the  shipwreck  of  the  english  fleet  in  1711,  which  was  eonsi- 
dered  a  second  victory,  a  little  less  than  a  miraculous  interposition  in 
their  favor,  this  church  received  the  nameof  JV(0/re-/tomedM  VieloireM, 
in  order  to  commemorate  both  occasions.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  from  the  Point  L^vis  batteries  in  1759.  It  is  said  that  it  con- 
tained at  that  time  a  picture  representing  a  city  in  flames,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  '<  in  the  year  171 1,  when  Quebec  was  menaced 
with  a  siege  by  Admiral  Walker  and  General  Hill,  one  of  the  r^igieuses 
prognosticated  that  the  church  and  lower  town  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  British  in  a  conflagration  before  the  year  1760. "  It  also  oon^ 
lained  the  flag  taken  by  the  Canadians  from  Phipps*  ship  in  1690. 

There  is  no  regular  service  in  this  church  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
il  is  looked  on  merely  as  a  chapel  under  the  administration  of  the 
upper  town  church  authorities. 
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The  Barlianiant  Hdoae. 

In  its  present  condition*  has  a  front  of  276  feet,  and  is  situated  at 

the  eastern  extremity  of  Grand  Battery,  where  it  stands  at  an  elevation 

of  about  150  feet  about  the  8t.  Lawrence.  It  consists,  principally,  of  a 

central  portion,  measuring  60  feet  in  front  by  135  in  depth,  three 

stories  high,  and  of  two  wings,  each  108  feet  in  length,  43  in  breadth, 

and  two  stories  high.   The  building  is  of  english  fire-brick.    It  was 

constructed  in  1859  and  1860  for  the  sum  of  $61,514,  aocording  to  « 
1  Hie  oonoeMlon  of  th*  tite,  nader  Dt  NouTiUe,  cUiei  t>Mk  to  l«8S, 


n  Dame-du-  VitUtirt*. 
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design  fUmished  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Rubidge.  Tbe  site  upon  which  this 
structure  stands  contains  76,993  feet  ofground,  acquired  in  1831  from 
the  roman  catholic  bishop'  of  Quebec  for  a  yearly  and  redeemable 
ground  rent  of  $4,886. 

This  buildiug  contains  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  council  and 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  library  of  near  11,600 
Yolomes,  in  charge  of  L.  P.  Lemay,  a  Canadian  poet. 

The  Post  Office. 

Tbe  corner  stone  of  the  present  post  office  was  laid  on  tbe  17ifa 
^uly,  1871,  by  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin,  then  Minister  of  Publio 
Works.  The  ceremony  was  attended  with  the  usual  accompaniment — 
depositing  newspapers  Frencb  and  Eoglish,  with  the  inscription  given 
below,  in  a  glass  bottle  with  coins  of  the  realm,  i 

There  is  quite  a  legend  about  the  edifice  which  preceded  the  present 
one  on  that  ground.  **  The  History  of  an  old  House."  It  will  be  found 
in  detail,  page  89  of  Maple  Leaves.Jif^w  Series,  1873.  ''  Under  finencb 
dominion,  tbe  old  post  office  building  was  occupied  by  a  merchant 
called  Philibert  and  of  high  distinction.  A  quarrel  occurred  between 
him  and  the  Mmdant  Bigot  who,  abusing  his  power,  had  every 
advantage  on  Philibert.  Unable  to  oblain  redress  for  his  Injurtes, 
real  or  supposed,  Philibert  bitterly,  although  correctly,  expressed  his 
sentiments  under  the  image  of  the  Chim  d'Or  or  Golden  Dog,  whi(A 
has  been  replaced  above  the  main  entrance  of  the  new  post  office,  to 
which  he  added  tbe  following  inscription  in  old  fVench : 

Jb  svis  vn  chibk  qvi  ronob  l'os 

En  lb  rongeakt  jb  prenos  mon  rbpos. 

Vn   TIWS  VJRHDRA  QVI  N*BST  PAS  VBNV 
QVB  JP  MOIIDRAT  QVI  MAVRA  MORDV. 

1  Cette  Pierre  AngnUire 

da 

Bnrefta  d?  Poete  de  U  Git^  de  Qn^l^fl 

A  ii6  poe^e,  oe  ITidme  jonr  de  jaill^t 

1871. 

Bom  le  rtgne  de 

Sa  M«ije«t6  U  Beine  YiotorU, 
Son  Exoellenoe  le  Baron  Lisgar,  Oonvemenr  O^n^ral, 
L'honorable  Sir  Nareitse  Fortnnat  Belleaa,  Cheralier, 

Lieutenant-Qooveniear« 
L'honorable  Hector  L.  Langevin,  C.  B*,  Minietre  det 

Travanz  Pnblioi, 

Son  Honnenr  Pierre  Qamean,  ^cujer,  main  de  Qn^bee* 

Pierre  Oauvrean,  eonyer,  ArcUitectei, 

St  MM.  Joseph  et  Paul  Breton,  Entrepreneara. 

Pr^  de  oette  inacription  se  tronrent  Vinacription  et  la  pierre  angQlalre  do 

ranoiea  Bureau  de  Poite  de  Qa^bee,  d4moU  dans  le  mois  d'avrU  ld71« 
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or  which  the  translation  is  : 

I   AH   A   DOG   GNAWING   A  BONB 

While  I  gnaw,  I  take  my  rest. 

The  time  shall  come,  which  has  not  come 

When  I  will  bite  him  who  now  bites  me. 

Bigot  determined  on  revenge,  and  Philibert  descending  the  Lower 
Town  hill,  received  the  sword  of  a  french  officer  of  the  garrison 
through  his  bo*ly.  The  perpetralor  of  this  murder  left  the  Province ; 
the  crime  was  not  to  be  forgiven.  The  brother  of  Philibert  come 
from  Bordeaux  to  settle  the  estate,  with  the  determination  of  taking 
vengeance  on  the  assassin.  Having  ascertained  that  the  murderer  had 
gone  to  the  Bast  Indies,  he  pursued  him  thither  and  meeting  him  in  a 
street  of  Pondicherry,  killed  him  with  his  sword.  The  name  of  the 
Golden  Dog  was  given  on  account  of  this  emblematic  dog  having 
always  been  gilt. 

On  the  place  of  the  building  having  that  dog  and  inscription  in  front, 
the  present  post  office  has  been  lately  erected  and  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1873  After  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Custom  House,  it  is  cer 
tainly  the  finest  edifice  in  Quebec.  It  is  built  of  grey  cut-stone,  three 
stories  high,  and  about  80  feet  by  40.  The  exterior  is  plain,  but 
pleasing,  with  mouldings  above  the  doors  and  windows.  The  entrance, 
at  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Buade  streets,  is  between  two  short  columns 
of  the  ionic  order.  A  btist  of  Ghamplain  graces  the  door  above  the 
Main  entrance. 

The  Custom  House. 

",  Is  situated  on  a  lot  containing  88,000  square  feet,  south  ward  of 
the  Harbor  commissioners  wharf  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  river  St.  Charles.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Toronto, 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  Ths.  McGreevy,  who  signed  the  contract  on  the 
15th  December,  1856.  It  is  a  cut-stone  edifice,  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  basement,  founded  on  the  bed  of  the  river  in  deep  water  and 
protected  on  all  sides  by  a  substantial  wharf  of  crib-work  filled  with 
stone.  It  is  159  feet  in  length,  49  in  breadth,  and  comprises  a  portico 
of  60  by  34  feet  on  its  principal  facade.  This  portico,  which  is  of  the 
doric  order,  consists  of  a  sediment  supported  by  six  cut-stone  plated 
columns,  four  feet  six  inches  diameter  at  their  base,  and  resting  on  a 
cut-slone  basement.  The  roof  is  crowned  by  a  dome  about  thirty  feet 
in  diameter  surmounted  by  a  flag-staff. 

The  site  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $32,000  which,  with  $227,227 
for  the  building  makes  $259,227  for  the  whole.  The  works  were  com- 
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menced  in  1856,  suspended  in  1857  and  completed  in  1860,  when  the 
building  was  occupied  by  the  Department.  The  interior  portion  of  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  10th  September,  1864,  and 
rebuilt  in  1865-6,  at  a  cost  of  about  $27,000. 

The  Custom  House  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  Quebec.   The 
present  Collector  of  Customs  is  J.  W.  Dunscomb,  Esq.'* 

The  Jesuit  Barracks. 

(The  Jeauite  College.) 

This  famous  old  seat  of  learning  was  fully  described  at  page  46.   It 
will  soon  disappear  for  ever  as  appears  by  the  following. 

The  Jesuit  College  was  taken  possession  of  in  1765. 

By— His  Excellency  the  Honorable  James  Murray,  Esq.,  Capt. 
General  and  Goveraor-in-Chief  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Ac,  Ac. 

To  Captain  James  Mitchelson — Captain  William  Martin — Lieute- 
nant Smith,  Messieurs  Amiot,  Boisseau  and  Moore. 

Whereas  it  appears  to  me  that  proper  quarters  and  barracks  are 
much  wanted  for  the  officers  and  troops  in  this  garrison  and  it  being 
apprehended  that  the  Jesuits  College  may  be  fitted  up  for  that  purpose, 
you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  survey  the  same  calling 
to  your  assistance  such  numbers  of  tradesmen  as  you  may  judge 
necessary  in  which  survey,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  Fire  places  and  Chimneys,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  number 
of  officers  and  private  soldiers,  the  said  College  will  contain,  and  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  that  will  attend  the  repairs  thereof. 
And  whereas  the  contractors*  provisions,  are  at  present  lodged  in  the 
said  College,  other  magazines  should  be  found  to  receive  the  same, 
you  are,  therefore,  further  empowered  to  inspect  into  and  survey  that 
building  known  by  the  name  of  the  Intendant's  Palace  and  to  ascertain 
also  the  charge  that  will  attend  the  .fitting  up  the  same  to  contain  the 
quantity  of  six  thousand  barrels.  Reporting  to  me  on  the  back  thereof 
your  proceedings  upon  this  warrant  which  shall  be  to  you,  and  every 
of  you.  sufficient  authority. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Quebec,  this  4th  day  of  June,  1765. 

(Signed),  JjLMBS  Murray, 

By  His  Excellency's  Command. 

Victoria  Hall. 

Was  formerly  the  church  of  the  Wesley  an  congregation.  It  was 
built  in  1816,  in  its  present  plain  form  After  the  construction  of  the^ 
new  wesleyan  methodist  church,  in  1848,  it  was  sold  to  private  parties 
who  transformed  it  into  a  lecture  hall ;  last  year,  it  was  again  sold  to 
enterprising  gentlemen  who  repaired  and  made  it  a  suitable  hall  for 
public  entertainments.  It  is  situated  in  Ste.  Anne  street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Morrin  College. 
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The  Moslo  Hall. 

Next  to  the  St.  Louis  Hotel,  St.  Lewis  street,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  public  halls  in  the  country,  and  the  largest,  excepting  the  Bon* 
secours  Market  hall,  in  Montreal.  It  can  accommodate  over  1,500 
sitters,  and  the  repairs  made  this  year  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Willis 
Russell,  have  made  it  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  halls  for 
theatricals  that  can  be  found  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  provided  wilh  all  the  improvements  of  the  European  theatres. 
Besides  the  main  hall,  there  are  spacious  and  splendidly  famished 
rooms  where,  during  the  interactes,  gentlemen  can  read  the  news- 
papers, and  meet  friends,  Ac. 

This  Music  Hall  was  built  in  1852,  by  a  Joint  stock  company  and 
purchased  these  last  years  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  enterprising  proprietor 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Russell  hotels.  The  fh>nt  is  adorned  by  a  rich 
colonnade  which  gives  a  good  architectural  appearance  in  the  edifice. 

The  Exohttnge. 

Under  early  French  role,  commerce  in  Quebec  was  closed  to  private 
individuals  ;  none  except  the  powerful  French  companieSv  with  very 
exclusive  charters,  could  buy  or  sell  goods,  Ac.  Later,  on  the  1  Ith  May 
1717,  the  French  Monarch  by  ao  arrit,  permitted  the  Merchants  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  to  form  an  Exchange ;  the  mercantile  com* 
munity  bad  a  representative  in  the  Syndic  dss  Marckands. 

No  Exchange  (Bourse),  existed  and  in  order  to  meet,  and  discuss 
trade,  it  seems,  leave  bad  first  to  be  obtained  from  the  Intendant. 

The  first  Exchange  dates  from  18 1 6  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  old  Neptune  Inn — (the  huilding  is  the  same  now 
occupied  by  the  Morning  Ohroniele).  In  18S2,  it  removed  to  a  room  in 
the  edifice  ero'Hed  by  the  Fjrb  Assdrjlnok  Gompaht,  in  St.  Peter  street. 
The  ground  on  which  the  present  Exchange  is  built,  was  a  water  Ijt  i 
purchased  in  June  1828 — containing  ten  thousand  superficial  feet 
The  honorable  Mathew  Bell,  from  whom  the  site  was  purchased,  gave, 
as  his  subscription  to  the  undertaking,  a  filth  part  of  the  purchase 
money — bis  donation  amounting  to  two  hundred  pounds.   The  public 

1  (From  Qu«6«e  Gaieite  of  the  l^h  Deeemher  1816.) 

**A%%  meeting  of  tixe  Board  of  (Jraeai  Glotii  held  »t  the  Keptme  Iim. 

Quebec,  6th  December,  1816. 

JohnWm.  Wooliejr  in  the  ohair. — ^Xt  wm  unanimoutly  decided  to  eitebliah  » 
Merchants^  ExchAnffe  in  the  lowerpart  of  the  Kept  ine  Inn,  Ao.,  (then  follow  th^ 
reaolationt.)  Snbacnption  to  be,  two  gaineea  per  nnnom. 

On  motion  of  Jno.  Jones,  JBaq.,rei(dTed  that  the  foUowing  gentlemen  do  took  a 
committee  of  management. 

Thoo.  Xdwaid  Brown,  Jamee  Heath*  Qeoige  Symet,  John  W.  Woolaef  and  BobMt 
Melrin." 
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spirit  of  the  projectors  of  this  undertaking  wttscomiiidndable  and 
lib'  rally  supported  by  the  public.  One  thousand  pounds  was  soon 
subscribed  to  erect  the  building,  and  with  the  income  arising  from 
annual  subscriptions  to  the  reading  room,  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
raising  the  funds  necessary  for  its  completion.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  with  masonic  ceremonies  on  the  6th  September,  1828. 

The  edifice  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul  street ;  the  pro^ 
prietors  were  incorporated  on  the  6th  September.  1828.  The  ground 
floor  was  ijiitended  for  an  Exchange :  l  the  second  story  for  a  Reading 
room ;  it  is  fiAy  feet  long,  thirty  broad  and  sixteen  in  height. 

The  Trinity  Houae. 

**  This  is  a  corporate  establishment  for  the  due  regulation  of  the 
Pilots  who  ply  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  their  charitable 
support  after  they  are  disabled  by  age,  accident  or  infirmity.  There 
is  afcso  a  Aind  for  the  relief  of  their  widows  and  children.  It  is 
governed  by  a  master,*  deputy  master,  and  wardens,  who  are  generally 
merchants  of  Quebec.  The  business  of  the  corporation  is  transacted 
in  a  house  in  St.  Peter  street,  not  far  from  the  Quebec  Exchange. 

This  establishment  was,  no  doubt,  founded  in  imitation  of  similar 
institutions  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  certain  officers 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Holy 
Trinity :  "  they  were  to  take  care  of  the  building,  keeping  and  con* 
docttng  of  the  Royal  Navy."  This  corporation  had  a  fbundation  at 
Deptford,  in  Kent,  containing  fifty-nine  houses  for  decayed  pilots  and 
masters  of  ships>  or  the  widows  of  such  ;  and  the  men  were  allowed 
twenty*  and  the  women  sixteen  shillings  per  month.  There  is  also  a 
noble  establishment  of  this  kind  at  Hull,  m  Yorkshire.*' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  corporations  in  the  city. 

The  first  appointments  dates  from  6th  May,  1805,  as  follows  : 

John  Youtig,  Master;  Wm.  Grant,  Deputy;  John  Painter,  Hon. 
Mathew  Beil,  Francois  Bouf  beau,  Alei.  Auldjo,  Francois  Desrivi^res, 
James  Giddwell,  Wardens ;  Win.  Lindsay,  Registrar. 

After  lasting  seventy  years,  rendering  invaluable  services  to  navi- 
gation, it  expired  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the  SIst  December,  1875. 

It  had  for  secretiry,  for  years,  Errol^Boyd  Lindsay,  Esq. ;  Alex- 
ander LeMoine,  Esq.,  its  late  secretary-treasurer,  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1875,  surrendered  an  important  trust  held  by  him  for  neariy 
forty  years. 

1  IteBTiarlhahiiteBaawivOimlnMlonhaTelaMtditforttaelrettoM. 
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The  Quebec  Fire  Assuranoe  Company. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1816,  a  few  private  individuals 
assembled  in  the  lower-town  and  agreed  to  raise  a  JoinUstock  for  the 
purpose  of  indemnifying  each  other  against  casualties  by  fire.  This 
mutual  insurance — a  good  idea — was  too  limited  to  be  of  general 
use.  Until  that  period,  in  order  to  insure  against  risks  by  fire,  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  to  offices,  established  beyond  the  seas.  On  the  2nd 
April  1818,  by  deed  sous  seing  privi,  it  was  decided  to  open  to  the 
public  at  large,  the  subscription  to  the  joint-stock  and  establish  a 
company  to  insure  property,  in  Upper  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada. 
Bills  of  incorporation  were  consequently  introduced  in  Parliament, 
but  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  provisions  when  referred  to 
England,  they  were  not  confirmed.  In  1826,  a  new  Bill  was  framed 
and  in  March  1828,  the  act  of  incorporation,  so  long  looked  for,  was 
obtained  and  the  company  acknowledged  a  Public  Body. 

Both  nationalities  seemed  to  have  joined  in  this  project.  The  charter 
contains  amongst  others,  the  following  well-known  names  :  Anthony 
Anderson,  Henry  Atkinson,  George  Arnold,  Peter  Burnet,  Amable 
Berthelot,  M.  P.  P.,  Hon.  Matthew  Bell,  Louis  Theodore  Besserer, 
Pierre  Boisseau,  Jean  Belanger,  Francois  Buteau,  James  Bums,  Wm. 
Budden,  Jas.  Glarihue,  Chs.  Campbell,  Archd.  Campbell,  Thos.  Cary, 
Geo.  Chapman,  Andrew  W.  Cochran,  John  Greaves  Clapham,  John 
Gannon,  M.  P.  P.,  Martin  Chinic,  Chs.  Eus^be  Casgrain,  Francois 
Durette,  P.  Ed.  Desbarats,  Chevalier  Robt.  A.  d'Estimauville,  Amable 
Dionne,  Michel  Louis  Juchereau  Duchesnay,  Jean  Fortin,  Thomas 
Fargues,  M.  O.,  Gapt.  Noah  Freer,  Hammond  Gowen,  James  George, 
Frederick  Glackemeyer,  James  Hunt,  Or.  W.  Holmes,  Wm.  Hossack, 
Rob.  Haddan,  Gilbert  Henderson,  George  Henderson,  Gordian  Horan, 
Hughes  Henry,  M.  P.  P.,  Wm.  Kewe,  Thos.  Lloyd,  Marc  Pascal  de 
Sales  Laterri^re,  Jacques  Leblond,  Henry  Lemesurier,  Louis  Massue, 
John  Macnider,  Adam  Lymburner  Macnider,  John  Musson,  James  L. 
Marette,  Daniel  McPherson,  L.  T.  McPherson,  Colin  McCallum,  Fred. 
Petry,  John  Neilson,  M.  P.  P.,  Philippe  Panet,  William  Patton,  Wm. 
Petry,  James  Ross,  William  Sheppard,  Chs.  Grey  Stewart,  Hon.  John 
Stewart,  Hon.  Lt.  Col.  Charles  de  Salaberry,  Benjamin  Tremain,  J. 
R^mi  Valli^res  de  St.  R6al,  M.  P.  P.,  Robert  Wood,  Ac. 

It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  now  to  look  back  to  this  array  of  names 
representing  different  nationalities  all  working  harmoniously  for  the 
general  good. 

The  company  was  to  be  managed  by  fifteen  directors;  the  stock 
limited  to  £250,000  of  shares  of  £100  each.  The  curious  clause  consti- 
tuting the  Seoretary  perpetual,  caused  no  discussion  at  the  time. 
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The  Quebec  Bank. 

or  the  local  Banks  now  in  existence  in  Quebec,  one  only  may  be 
said  to  have  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  Past,  the  Quebec  Bank.  As 
early  as  1808.  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  bank  in  Quebec,  was 
discussed  in  the  House  qf  Assembly.  Several  objections  were  then 
Urged,  and  discussions  ensued  ;  some  of  which  tried  by  the  standard 
of  to-day,  appear  curious  and  many,  scarcely  credible. 

A  meeting  of  Quebec  Merchants,  took  place  in  the  Quebec  Kxchange, 
then  held  in  Sault-au-Matelot  street,  on  the  8tb  July  1818,  to  form  a 
banking  association  with  a  capital  not  to  exceed  £150,000,  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

The  bank  was  organized  on  the  7th  September  1818,  and  the 
following  gentlemen,  elected  Directors  by  the  stockholders  : 
John  Wililam  Woolsey,  merchant.  Jean  Langevin,  dry  goods   met- 
J.  McGallum,  Jr.,  merchant.  chant. 

John  Jones,  Jr.,  merchant.  P.  A.  OeGasp^,  sherifT,  Quebec. 

Charles  Smith,  merchant  and  con-  W.  O.  Sheppard,  merchant. 

tractor  for  army  Supplies  of  pro-  John  Goudie,  shipbuilder. 

visions.  E.   Claude  Lagueux,    dry    goods 

Louis  Massue,  dry  goods  merchant,     merchant. 
Henry  Black,  ship  owner.  BenJ.  Tremain,  merchant. 

John  William  Woolsey,  Bsq.,  was  chosen  President,  and  Thos. 
White,  Vice-President;  the  Board  conferred  the  appointment  of  Ca&hier 
on  Noah  Freer,  Esq.i 

In  the  absence  of  an  **  Act  of  Incorporation,'*  no  doubt  the  share* 
holders  incurred  that  peculiarly  desirable  position  for.  Depositors, 
called  unlimited  liability  :  application  was  then  made  for  a  Charter. 
An  "  Act  of  Incorporation,  "  to  remain  in  force  until  1st  August 
1831,  and  passed  by  our  Parliament  in  March  1819,  was  assented 
to  by  His  Majesty  George  IV,  on  16th  September  1822.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  *'  Act  of  Incorporation  *'  the  Charter  was  Airtber 
extended  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  1st  August  1836,  by  a  subse- 

1  The  abore  Barons  of  the  Bank  parlour  NprMented  a  ttronff}  respectable  Board  of 
ezper  enced  business  men  ;  and  the  Chief  execatire  officer,  Capt.  Freer,  who  had 
•erred  with  distinction  in  the  army,  having  been  under  arms,  Tia  :  at  the  Beoonnais- 
sanoe  at  Fort  Qeorge,  Niagara,  in  August  1818,  at  the  Battle  of  Ghateauguay  in  1813 
(for  which  he  had  the  honor  or  receiring  a  medal,)  and  at  the  battle  tf  Flattsburgii. 
September  18H,  was  a  gentleman  of  standing  in  society  ;  and  although  he  had  haa 
no  training  as  a  Banker,  hit  natural  intelligence,  industrious  habits  and  honourable 
oonduct  secured  to  him  a  tenure  of  thirtjr-fonr  yearii  of  tiie  important  office  of 
Cashier.  Under  a  trained  Banker,  this  old  established  bank  would  probably  hare 
become  the  leading  monetary  Institution  of  the  Prorioce.  Accounts  were  kept  in  it  by 
His  Bxoelleno^,  the  Commander  in  Chief;  the  Lord  Bishop  and  aU  the  roost  respect- 
ad  men  of  business  in  the  city ;  it  had  for  its  legal  adviser  that  distinguished  Jurist 
and  statesman,  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Q.  C,  and  for  a  long  time  member  for  the 
city;  he  on  several  occasions  of  difficult^  appears  to  have  steadied  the  Directors  and 
the  oashier  in  their  couim  and  goided  tne  Bank  into  a  harbonr  of  safety. 
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quent  act}  the  Charter  was  farther  extended  to  Ist  June  1837.  Tbat 
year,  constitutional  Government  was  suspended  for  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbed  State  of  the  Province  and  with  that  suspension^ 
the  powers,  and  rights  of  the  Quebec  Bank.  The  Directors  were  quite 
at  a  loss  What  course  to  pursue  under  the  circumstance ;  so  they  deter« 
mined  to  wind  up  the  bank  and  took  steps  accordingly,  reducing  the 
business  and  providing  for  the  return  of  the  capital  to  the  stockholders. 
Political  disturbances  having  been  quelled,  the  demands  of  trade  soon 
Induced  them  to  think  Detter  of  their  course  and  in  the  absence  of 
Parliamentary  authority,  it  was  determined  to  apply  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  a  Royal  Charter.  The  able  Cashier,  Mr.  Noah  Freer, 
was  requested  to  proceed  to  England  to  place  himself  in  communica' 
tion  with  the  Home  Government  on  the  subject.  A  Royal  Charter 
Was  granted,  also  authorizing  the  Directors  to  apply  to  the  Provincial 
Parliament  for  a  renewal  of  their  old  Charter.  By  the  Provincial  Act 
32  Vict ,  Gap.  CXXVII,  *'  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  acts 
forming  the  Charter  of  the  Quebec,  the  origin  of  the  Bank  is  assumed 
to  be  the  Royal  Charter  of  His  late  Majesty,  William  IV ;  the  Charter 
was  renewed  to  the  1st  of  January  1870.  The  authorized  capital  is 
increased  to  £750,000,  and  the  number  of  Directors  limited  to  seven. 
The  Royal  Charter  of  the  Quebec  Bank  was  last  renewed  under  the 
Act  relating  to  Banks  and  Banking  (34  Vict.,  Cap.  I,)  and  is  thereby 
extended  to  the  1st  July  1881. 

The  management  of  this  flourishing  institution  has  been,  since  1864, 
oommitted  to  James  Stevenson,  Esquire.  The  present  building  as  a 
Bank,  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  was  erected  in  1863,  by  Ed.  Sta.- 
veley,  Esquire,  architect*  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

iia  Banque  H^iioniile. 

The  creation  of  La  Banque  Naiionah  in  Quebeo--the  foundation  of 
La  Banque  da  Peuph,  in  Montreal,  represent  an  era  in  the  commercial 
history  of  both  cities.  Expansion  of  trade,  here  gave  rise  to 
the  first  institution;  the  existing  banking  accommodation  being 
considered  insufficient.  The  idea  of  fonAdtng  this  bank  origin- 
ated with  the  directors  of  the  CaUse  d'Bconomie  de  Nolre-Danu  de 
Quibee,  in  1856.  On  22nd  Dec.  1858,  pursuant  to  a  requfsiiitn,  i  th^y 

1  S.  OMiAo,  C.  THa,  O.  TUbamdeso,  U.  O.  Tettiw,  D.  DaflMult,  O.  BobiteUle,  M.p,, 
ItaKo  DoriMki  A.  Hornet  and  F.  YABtnal  H.  L.  LtnoaTlii,  K.  T«Mier,  Br.  BaiUarge  ««, 
O.  Ginq-MartT.  Ledioit,  K.  Gtoniftltt,  A.  F6rtin,  F.  QoordMo,  F.  Lsvoie,  A.  B  8iiPoi% 
O.  Linifioit,  Dr.  Bfaifirvt,  F.  Bvtoan,  A.  K.  YezMt,  F.  ThibMidMU,  0.  B.  Oubewib 
K.  F»nclier,^F.  L.  LuigttThi,  A.  Hiikmel,  O.  B.  Frechette,  F.  O.  BoifTevt,  Lb.  Aai^ 
F.  Vltxiika,  L.  E.  BlAif,  0.  Gtroidc,  Al».  LelCoine,  I.  B.  PruneM,  K.  CmaoK,  F.  O. 
LfttnlfM^  P.  Clurttatt'rwt,  O.  BiohudL  B.  Odboazj,  Ia  Lmqw,  O.  &.  Bwth^  <• 
Chartrtp  S.  Dttrrmoy  B.  ICkAob,  O.  Lan^*  0.  TSto,  V.  T«t««  fl.  Bobwrge,  0. 9* 
MoriMett«,a  H«ot^  &  MUm,  F.  MDnmMnL  h.  I*  Q.  Ftott^  J*  D.  ^inmmma^  P* 
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And  their  friends  lield  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  Savings,  Bank»  to 
forward  the  plan.  The  charter  was  obtained  in  1859 — the  capital 
-subscribed  for,  $1,000,000,  and  a  board  of  directors  elected  in  April 
1860.  First  board :  E  Chiuic.  U  J.  Tessier,  I.  Thibaudeau,  Dr.  01. 
Rohitaille,  Girice  Tftiu,  P.  Valine,  and  A.  Joseph.  The  present  capital 
is  $2,000,000.  This  Bank's  expansion,  success  and  extensive  business  is 
too  well-known  to  require  special  mention.  It  has,  with  theexcepiion  of 
A.  Joseph,  Esq.,  replaced  by  Henry  Atkinson,  Esq  ,  ihe  same  board  of 
directors  it  had  sixteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Joseph  left  it  to  take  the  presi- 
>dency  of  the  Stadacona  Bank  One  of  the  most  energetic  of  its  founders, 
'Francois  Vezina,  Esquire,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  manager 
of  the  new  bank,  in  1860,  and  has  continued  ever  since;  with  his 
snccessful  management,  is  associated,  its  rise,  stability  and  present 
prosperity. 

By  recently  purchasing  end  building  on.  the  lot  adjoining,  jointly 
^ith  La  Gaisse  d'Economie  Noire-Dame  de  Quebec,  it  has  doubled  its 
local.  Lask  summer,  the  new  building  being  finished,  it  was  decided 
to  adorn  suitably  its  interior ;  the  task  was  confided  to  able  artists ; 
the  results,  we  find  thus  alluded  to  in  the  city  Press  : 

**  The  refining  infiuences  of  art  surroundings  cannot  be  overrated, 
and  they  are  made  apparent  in  the  magnific'nt  collection  of  paintings, 
medallions  and  ornaments  which  have  been  placed  on  the  interior 
^alis  of  the  Bank  by  Mr.  J.  Weston,  portrait  painter  and  artist,  of 
Montreal.  Upon  entering  the  building  and  looking  upwards,  will  be 
seen  on  the  panel  of  the  ceiling  a  large  painting  representing  the  Arms 
of  Quebec,  with  the  moUo,  Nii>*-rd  fortis,  industrid  crescil.  The  female 
ligure  is  that  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  classically  attired,  gazmg 
towards  the  heights  of  Quebec,  the  broad  pellucid  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawn^nce  intervening  ;  a  beaver  at  her  feet  is  gnawing  hi>  \Aisy  way 
through  a  large  trunk  of  a  tree.  Around  this  prominent  cbmu-jI  pic- 
ture, there  are  six  medallions,  containing  very  picturesque  and  aile- 
-gor'cal  subjects  taken  from  the  well-known  designs  to  he  i.uTid  on 
tiie  notes  of  various  values  issued  by  the  Bank.  The  sketches  which 
look  so  well  on  the  paper  are  reproduced  in  a  mast»^rly  manner  by  Mr. 
Wesio'i.  Ghoice,  well  assorted  and  vigorous  colouring  give  a  special 
charm  to  these  figures  ;  there  is  th  *  mm  with  the  sheaf  of  corn,  and 
the  horse  looking  over  his  shouldnr  in  the  expectation  of  a  nibhle  ; 
two  grac^'ful  female  figures,  as  reapers,  with  «ckles  In  their  hands.  A 
splendid  paiuting  of  a  handsome  sailor,  is  seen  on  their  $4  bills. 
Ih"  left  hand  |»auei  contains  a  large  painting  tak<^n  from  the  river 
•«nd  looks  towards  the  Gape,  embracing  the  quay  to  and  from  which 
innumerable  ateamers  and  sailing  ships  ar«*  leaving  and  arriving.    It 

if 
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is  a  glorious  sunset,  and  from  behind  the  precipitous  heights  upon 
which  are  seen  tfare  grim,  gray  Citadel  walls,  the  opalescent  rays  are 
shooting  like  a  gorgeous  faalo  tinted  with  OYory  delicate  variety  of 
prismatic  coloring ;  the  changing  hues  of  the  reflecUye  ripple  of  the 
breeze ;  the  stirred  waiters  are  also  rendered  with  great  naturalness  and 
effect.  The  companion  panel-picture  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
building  is  historical,  and  represents  Jaequee-Cartier  Tiewmg  Quebec 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  life-like ;  the  bronzed  tkee  of  the  hardy 
discoverer  is  lit  up  with  a  glow  of  anticipating  deKght  at  having,  al 
length,  found  a  suitable  haven  for  his  frail  craft.  He  grasps  the  tiller 
that  has  guided  them  to  this  safe  and  magnificent  harbour,  and  points 
out  to  the  smrouading  crew  the  unrivalled  position  and  accommoda* 
tion  it  tfffords.  Four  medallions  are  placed,  one  at  each  comer  of 
this  work  of  art,  illustrative  of  the  lives  of  the  Indian  inbabitante  at 
that  period.  Again,  upon  raising  the  eyee  to  the  celling,  immediately 
over  the  counters,  the  Dominion  coat  of  arms  siurounded  by  four 
exquisite  portraits  of  those  heroes — Jacques-Gartier,  Wolfe,  Ghamploin 
and  Montcalm.  Over  the  walls  of  the  safes,  the  doors  of  which  are 
painted  in  excellent  imitation  of  Jasper  marble  and  snrrounded  wHb 
embossed,  gilded  ironworks  there  are  two  pictures  representing  the 
staple  imports  of  Canada,  showing  the  bush  life  and  the  fields  of 
golden  grain,  as  well  as  the  large  vessels  through  whose  ports  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  valuable  timber  is  being  shipped.  Another  striking 
picture  is  one  showing  a  group  of  ship-wrecked  sailors,  sitting  by  a 
jagged  remnant  of  a  spar  and  earnestly  gazing  out  on  to  the  mad  sea 
waves,  which  are  tumbling  in  foamy  fury  on  the  beach  at  their  feet. 
Great  taste,  capability  of  design  and  originality  of  treatment  are 
distinctive  in*  Mr.  Weston's  productions  ,*  for  instance,  the  smooth 
velvety  sheen  in  the  alternate  panels  around  the  walls,  imitating  green 
damask  or  the  glittering  polish  of  the  marble,  are  the  very  ehefs- 
cPcBUvre  of  a  painter's  art,  and  the  Banque  Nationale  can  congratulate 
itself  upon  being  an  Art  Gallery,  in  addition  to  a  well-founded  «id 
excellent  monetary  institution.  We  congratulate  them  on  this  and 
thank  Mr.  Weston  for  having  so  tastefully  embellished  one  of  our 
leading  Quebec  banking  houses." 

Union  Bank  of  Lower  Canada. 

With  a  view  of  famishing  increased  banking  facilities  in  the  city 
the  want  of  which  was  felt  by  the  commercial  community,  this  insti- 
tution was  established  during  the  summer  of  186& ;  a  very  active  in« 
terest  in  its  promotion,  being  taken  by  Charles  B.  Levey,  Bsq.,  one  of 
our  leading  merchants,  then  about  retiring  from  mercantile  life,  who, 
with  other  merchants,  undertook  the  establishing  of  this  institution. 
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A  charter  was  obtained  from  Parliament,  on  the  18th  September, 
1865;  Capital  $2,000,000,  $1,000,000  to  be  subscribed,  and  $100,000 
paid  up  before  commencing  business ;  this  was  rapidly  accomplished, 
upon  books  being  opened.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  December, 
1865,  the  Hon.  J.  Gauchon  in  the  Chair,  when  the  following  Board  of 
Directors  were  appointed,  viz :  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Levey,  Thomas 
HcGreevy,  Geo.  Irvine,  Q.  C,  G.  H.  Simard.  W.  Rhodes,  Edward 
Poston,  and  Simeon  Leli&vre ;  at  the  next  meeting  the  directors, 
nominated  Chs.  B.  Levey  and  Thos.  McGreevy  respectively,  President 
and  Vice-President. 

Active  operations  were  commenced  on  the  14th  December,  1865, 
with  Mr.  William  Dunn,  as  Cashier     111  health  having  compelled  Mr. 
Dunn  to  resign  his  office,  the  present  manager,  Mr.  Peter  MacEwen, 
who  was  appointed  originally  at  the  Branch  office,  at  Montreal,  was 
promoted  as  cashier,  to  conduct  its  extensive  business  at  Quebec. 
The  building  originally  occupied  was  leased  flrom  the  Richelieu  Na- 
vigation Company ;  it  was  soon  found  insufficient  for  its  banking 
operations,  as  a  larger  staff  was  required  for  the  Increase  of  its 
bupiness,  having  a  Savings  Bank  also  attached,  at  which  a  consider^ 
able  business  was  done  and  the  deposits  very  large.    On  the  1st  May, 
1875,  the  Bank  not  only  purchased  the  property  then  leased  ih)m  the 
Richelieu  Company,  but  also  acquired  the  adjoining  lot ;  it  enabled 
them  to  erect  the  splendid  banking  house  which  the  Institution  at 
present  occupies,  not  only  having  ample  accommodation  for  the  main 
offices  and  the  Savings  Bank,  but  extra  offices  leased  to  differeot  tenants 
at  a  rental  of  about  £700  per  annum.    It  stands  on  the  corner  of  St. 
Peter  and  Des  Soeurs  streets ;  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hopkins  and  Wiley,  of  Montreal,  and  the  work  carried  out  under  the 
survey  of  Mr.  Henry  Staveley,  of  Quebec,  architect. 

Stadaoona  Bank. 

This  monetary  institution  was  incorporated  in  1873,  on  an  autho- 
rised capital  of  $1 ,000,000.  Subscription  books  were  opened  1 0th  Oct. 
1873.    The  following  were  the  provisional  Directors  : 

Hon.  P.  Gameau,  M.  P.  P.,  Chairman,  Adolphe  P.  Caron.  Esq.,  M. 
P.,  Messrs.  William  Drum,  S  B.  Foote,  T.  H.  Grant,  Norbert  Germain, 
J.  W.  Henry,  John  Laird,  Ad.  G.  Tourangeau. 

Subsequently,  A.  Joseph,  Esq  ,  was  elected  President,  and  W.  R. 
Dean,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

The  Bank  opened  for  business  on  9th  March,  1874,  in  the  building 
in  8t  Peter  street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada. 

Capital  subscribed   9th  March,  1874,  $591,500.    Paid,  $133,700. 
"  •«         31st      "       1876,  $1,000,000  Paid,  $971,330- 
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THE   LITERARY  AND   OISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

1824. 

Offloers  for  1876. 

President, --James  SteveDSon.  Esq. 

1st  Vicit-Presideat, — Col.  Strange. 

2nd  do  H.  8.  M.  Bouchette,  Esq. 

3rd  do  H.  8.  Scott.  Esq. 

4th  do  Doctor  W.  Boswell. 

Treasurer. — William  Hossack,  Esq. 

Librarian, — R.  MacLeod.  Esq. 

Recording  Secretary, — Cyrille  Tessier,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — ^W.  Clint,  Esq. 

Council  Secretary, — A.  hobertaon,  Esq. 

Curator  of  the  Museum, — J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq. 

Curator  of  Apparatus,— Capt.  Ashe. 

Additional  members  6f  the  Council. — J.  Whitehead,  Bevd.  H.  0 
Powis,  J.  F.  Belleau,  Edwin  Pope,  Esquires. 

INSTITUT  CANADIEN, 

1848. 

OFFICERS    FOB    1876. 

Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau.-^^onoraf^  President* 
Ed.  R^millard,  Esq., — President. 

L.  P.  Vallde,  Esq., — Tretisurer. 

Chs  Joncas,  Esq.. — Assistant-Treasurer. 

H.  J.  ,1.  B.  Choumard,  Esq., — Recording  Secretary. 

Arthu^VdlCB??*  } '***<*'««'  »*oor^i»9 feretories. 
H.  A.  Turcotte  ^q.,-- Corresponding  Secretary. 

ThlWorBiq^.'*''  }AssislarU  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
Louis  P.  Turcotte.  Esq., — Librarian. 
Victor  B61anger,  Esq., — Curator  of  JItuseum. 

Board  of  Direotors, 

The  President;  Vice-President;  Treasurer;  Reoording  Secretary; 
Corresponding  Sccretar>  ;  Librarian ;  Curator  of  Museum ;  Mgr.  Ga- 
zeau ;  M.  le  Curd  de  Quebec ;  M.  Tabbd  L.  N.  Begin ;  Hon.  P.  Oar- 
neau,  M.  P.  P. ;  P.  B.  Casgrain,  M.  P. ;  Ph.  J.  Jolicceur ;  T.  Ledroit ; 
L.  J.  C.  Fiset ;  Jean  Blancbet ;  D.  J.  Montanibault ;  T.  E  Roy :  Chs. 
Joncas;  Alexis  Gari^py;  J.  F.  Belleau;  Arthur  Valine;  P  M.  A. 
Genest. 
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The  Quebec  Press,  1764—1876. 

"  Quebec  Gazellt,  21  June  1764.       Le  Fanlasque,  19  Nov.  1857. 

Courrier  de  Quebec,  24  Nov.  t788.  JTie  Vindicator,  December  1857. 

The  Quebec  Herald,  24  I  ov.  1788.  Le  Gascon,  3  March  1858. 

Ihe  Quebec  Herald,  26  Nov.  1788.    V  Observalevr,  9  March  1858. 

Quebec  Daily  Mercury,  5  Jny.  1805.  La  Citadelle,  3  April  1858. 

Le  Canadien,  22  Nov.  1806.  The  Quebec  Herald,  5  May  1858. 

Courier  de  Quibec,  3  Janry.  1807.  Le  Charivari,  10  May  1858. 

Le  Vrai  Canadim,  7  March  1810.    Le  Chicot,  1858. 

The  Commercial  List,  14  May  1816.  L'  Bourru,  1st  February  1859. 

Le  Tslegraphe,  1820.  The  Gridiron,  23  July  1859. 

La  SenlineUe,  1822.  La  Rt  forme,  9  June  1860. 

Gazette  Palriolique,  12  July  1823.  LiiiSrattur  Canadien,  26  Sep.  1860. 

La  SenlineUe  de  Quebec,   11    May  Les  Debais,  22  March  1882. 

1826.  Quebec  Daily  News,  May  1862. 

UEUcteur,  16  July  1827.  Le  Grognard,  27  Septnmber  1862. 

The  Star,  5  December  1827.  The  Exponent,  May  1863. 

VAbeille  Canadienne,  7  Dec.  1833.  VEcho  des  Jmbiciles,  26  July  1863. 
The  Telegraph,  7  March  1837.  La  Tribune,  23  August  1863. 

The  Morning  Herald,  25  April  1837.  La  Scie,  29  October  1863. 
Le  Liberal,  17  June  1837.  The  Dagger,  2  November  1863. 

Le  Faniasque,  August  1837.  La  Mascarade,  14  November  1863. 

The  Literary  Transcript,  13  Janry  La  Lime,  18  November  1863. 

1838.  La  Semaine,  2  January  1864. 
The  Quebec  Transcript,  16  January  Tlie  Arrow,  6  April  1864. 

1839.  V Eclair,  September  1864. 
Journal  des  Etudianis,  1841.  La  Scie  Illustrie,  11  Feb.  1865. 
VInstitut,  7  March  1841.                VOrgane  de  la  Milice,  17  April  1865 
British  North  American,  10  May  The  Stadacana  Punch,  ^0yigiyiB6y 

1 84 1 .  The  Sprite,  7  June  1865 . 

77^6  Quebec  Argus,  3  Nov.  1841.      Le  Progris,  6  September  1865. 
Ij  Artisan,  5  October  1842.  Gazette  du  Commerce  el  de  VIn- 

The  Standard,  29  November  1842.      dustrie,  12  May  1866. 
Le  Journal  de  Qi  4bec,  1  Dec  1842.  VElecteur,  19  May  1866. 
The  Quebec  Herald,  19  Oct.  1843.     The  Cornel,  27  October  1866. 
Le  Castor,  7  November  1843.  The  Telegraph,  1st  May  1867. 

Quebec  Times,  10  February  1844.   VEvSntmeni,  15  May  1867. 
The  Berean,  4  Apnl  1844.  L'Echo  du  Peuple,  ist  June  1867. 

Freeman's  Journal,  7  June  1844.     VOmnibus,  1867. 
Le  Menestrel,  20  June  1844.  La  Sangsue,  14  September  1867. 

Commercial  Courrier  23  Jan.  1845.  The  Quiver,  12  December  1867. 
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Ihe  Guardian,  4  October  1845.       U  Charivari Canadimfi  June  1868. 
Morning  Chnmicle,  18  May  1847.    Saturday  Review,  14  Nov.  1868. 
VAmi  de  la  Religion  el  de  la  Pa-  V  Opinion  NalionaU,  3  May  1870. 

trie,  18  December  1847.  V  Indipendani,  June  1870. 

The  Quebec  Spectator,  3  May  1848:  The  Saturday  Budget,  12  Nov.  1870. 
The  Emigrant,  25  May  1848.  V  Opinion  du  Peupls,  8  April  1871. 

VAbeille,  October  1848.  Irish  Sentinel,  8  February  1872. 

Canadien  Independanl,  May  1849.    The  Irish  Citizen,  July  1872. 
La  Sentinelle  du  Peuple,  26  March  VEspirance,  28  September  1872. 

1850.  VEcho  de  la  Session,  Nov.  1872. 

VOrdre  Social,  28  March  1850.       The  Daily  Telegraph,  May  1874. 
VOuvrier,  6  May  1851.  Le  CuUivatiur,  3  Sept.  1874. 

La  Voix  du  Peuple,  26  Dec.  1851.  Le  Journal  de  St.  Roch,  23  Jan 
Our  Journal,  24  Sept.  1852.  1875. 

Protestant  Times,  3  Sept.  1853.  V  Union  de  St,  Roch  el  de  St.  Sou- 
The  Quebec  Colonist,  1853.  veur,  12  June  1875. 

The  Observer,  30  March  1854.  The  Lance,  14  August  1875. 

Jj' bidSp^ndanl,  1st  July  1854.  77^6  Daily  Telegraph,  8  Nov.  1875. 

Le  National,  20  November  1855.      The  Northern  5tor,  20  Nov.  1875. 
Military  Gazette,  17  January  1857.  The  Quebec  Star,  27  Nov.  1875. 
Le  Courrier  du  Canada,  1st  Feb.  La  VolontS,  Ist  March  1876. 

1857.  Le  Figaro,  10  March  1876. 

La  CitadeOe,  9  May  1857.  Le  Reveil,  20  May  1876. 

Population  and  Area  of  Quebec. 

"  The  popfdalion  of  Quebec  has  regularly  increased  :it  numbered  60 
persons  in  1620,-7,000  in  1720,-9,000  in  1759,-19,880  in  1816,— 
20.396  in  1825,-25,916  in  1831,-40,000  in  1848,-42,053  in  1852,— 
59,990  in  1861  and  59,699  in  1871.  The  decrease  during  this  last 
decade  is,  in  fact,  only  apparent  and  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
removal  of  the  imperial  troops  and  Government  oflScials  in  1865  and 
1870. 

**  According  to  nationality, toiir  population  is  divided  as  follows  : 
Drench  Canadians  '         3,974,  Irish  12,345,  scotch  1,861 

dutch  8,  Italians  69,  jews  15,  russians  29,  Scandinavians  48,  Spanish 
20,  welch  24,  swiss  8,  germans  334,  africans  1'?,  Indians  2,  various 
origins  13,  and  origin  not  given  47.  According  to  faiths,  it  is  thus 
divided :— roman  catholics  52,357,  anglicans  4,059,  baptists  166,  Jewish 
81,  lutherians  29,  congregational  130,  adventists  7,  methodists  794, 
presbyterians  1,613,  protestants  of  various  creeds  373.  Of.  the 
churches  in  the  city  there  are:— 1  baptist,  9  roman  catholic,  4 
anglican,  Imethodist,  2pr(sbylerian  and  one  for  ccngregationalists. 
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The  benevolent  instiltUians  are  enumerated  as  follows:— 5  hospitals  with 
450  inmates,  4  orphanages  with  278  inmates,  I  general  asylum  with 
64  inmates,  besides  the  Beauport  Lunatic  Asylum  with  830  inmates. 
Of  ediKalioncU  instiliUionSy  there  are  six  colleges  and  universities  fre- 
<iuented  by  372  pupils,  6  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies  frequented 
by  875  pupils.  The  common  schools  of  the  city  are  attended  by 
10,245  children.  As  to  iUUerate,  6,283  are  unable  to  read  and  8,821 
unable  to  write.  Our  population  includes  49  deaf  and  duxnb  and  51 
blind  persons.  In  1870  the  number  of  births  was  1,786  and  the 
number  of  deaths  1,1 19.'*    (Langelier's  Guide  Book  1874.) 

The  city  comprises  about  ten  original  concessions,  or  seigniorial  do- 
mains— strips  of  land  running  generally  from  east  to  west.  Until 
1854,  when  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  Act  abolished  the  tods  et  ventes,  &c., 
iSie  sale  of  real  es&ate  in  the  city  was  subject  to  a  seigniorial  impost 
equal  to  one  twelfth  of  the  price,  payable  to  the  seigniors.  Government 
capitulated  these  revenues,  compensating  in  a  fixed  sum  each  seignior  ; 
this  indemnity  was  paid  over  in  1875. 

The  chief  Piffs  are  the  Fief  du  SauU-au-Maielot,  belonging  to  the 
Quebec  Seminary.  The  Ursulines,  the  PaMque,  the  heirs  Larue,  the 
Bdlel'DieUf  the  Recollets,  had  each  their  Domains.  The  Fief  of  Cape 
Diamond  and  another  belonging  to  the  Fabrique  Notre-Dame.  The 
Fiefs  tiecancour  and  Yilleraye  are  owned  by  the  heirs  Larue.  There 
is  also  the  Fief  SasseviUe.  The  ReeoUels  Fief  is  now  vested  in  the 
Grown. 

"The  area  comprised  within  the  oity  limits  is  7,386  acres.  The 
number  of  liowes  (in  1874),  is  8,302,  of  which  7,941  are  inhabited  and 
361  not  inhabited,  besides  106  building.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
houses  form  12,264  families.  The  male  population  is  27,962  and  the 
female  31,737.— It  must  be  observed  (hat  all  the  above  figures  on  the 
population,  schools,  dwellings,  dtc,  of  Quebec  are  compiled  from  the 
last  census  of  Canada,  taken  in  April  1870,  or  over  four  years  ago.^' 
{Langelier's  Guide  Booh,  1874.) 


MARKETS. 

Upper  Town  Market. 

A  very  old  market  place  In  the  city,  was  that  held  until  1844,  .on 
ithe  square  between  the  Basilica  and  the  Jesuits  Barracks.  It  dates 
back  to  about  1686.  In  1844,  on  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  Church,  Garden 
street,  were  opened  the  range  of  stalls  still  in  existence—in  a  one 
«tory  wooden  building.  It  is  likely,  this  summer,  to  be  superceded  by 
the  new  market  contracted  for  outside  Of  St.  John's  Gate. 
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linlay  Market. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  wealthy  citizen,  Mr.  Finlay  left 
to  bis  native  city  a  legacy  to  improve  its  roads  and  highways ;  it  was^ 
we  were  told,  diverted  from  its  object,  after  his  death  and  the  site 
of  the  small  Lower  Town  Market  purchased  with  the  proceeds — 
hence  its  name  of  Finlay  Market.  Pievious  to  that  and  in  fact  until 
recently,  the  diminutive  square  in  front  of  the  church  Nolr^-Oame  de^ 
VicloireSr  lower  town,  was  the  market :  the  site  on  which  stood  pre- 
viously Champlain's  warehouse,  was  conceded  in  1687,  by  Denonville, 
for  the  Church — **  it  being  too  narrow  to  build  on  it,  a  King's  ware- 
house." On  the  25  Sept.  1 708,  the  French  King  made  an  ordnance  ^ 
compelling  sellers  to  bring  their  produce  on  the  Lower  Town  market 
for  sale,  all  except  **  eels,"  which  might  be  sold,  on  board  the  boats, 
Ac.  These  two  markets  having  been  found  totally  insufficient  in  the 
requisite  accommodation,  the  City  Council  decided  in  1854,  to  cover 
over  with  wharves  the  open  space  heretofore  so  useful  to  the  river  craft 
and  for  n^pairing  wrecked  vessels,  on  account  of  the  soft  muddy 
beach — between  the  King's  and  the  Napoleon  wharf.  Though  this 
scheme  deprived  the  city  of  a  much  valued  harbour,  the  CtU-de-SaCr 
it  presented  a  splendid  site  for  a  vast  market,  and  wharves  for  the 
growing  steam  fleet  of  the  neighboriog  localities. 

Champlain  Market. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854, 
and  there  beiog  incessant  bickering  in  those  days,  as  to  where  Parlia. 
ment  was  to  sit  permanently,  the  Corporation  of  the  city  managed  to 
secure  for  the  trifling  sum  of  $100,  the  cut  stone  materials,  composing 
the  wails  of  this  once  gorgeous  pile.  The  stone  alone  was  worth 
several  thousand  of  pounds ;  it  was  hurried  down  to  the  Lower  Town 
and  procured  with  work  for  the  laboiing  class,  the  largest  market 
Hall  in  the  city ;  it  now  stands  with  its  stately  colonnade  facing  the 
Terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ferry  and  numerous  stalls,  shops  and 
warehouses — the  cheapest  building  in  Quebec.  Being  in  the  vici* 
nity  of  the  spot  where  Champlain  had  spent  twelve  of  the  most  event 
ful  years  of  his  life,  it  was  called  after  him  Cham  plain  Market. 

St.  Paul's  Market. 

The  site  of  this  market  was  acquired  from  the  Ordnance  Officers 
in  1831.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  hay,  cattle  and  wood  market;  the 
monthly  Fair  of  horses,  cows,  etc.,  is  held  there  in  summer.  Its  hall  was 
hvimi  down  in  1843  and  rebuilt  of  wood ;  it  has  no  pretention  ta 

1  Edits  ar  OaDOmiAims,  ToL  m,  P.  4S& 
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beauty  of  design  and  accommodates,  but  a  limited  nnmber  of  butchers. 
It  adjoins  the  Jetty  built  !n  1730  by  the  French  Goveroment,  to  form  a 
harbonr  far  the  protection  of  the  small  river  craft,  conveying  to  tho 
city,  wood,  hay,  stone,  lime  and  other  produce.  Of  this  jetty,  the  con- 
struction of  the  adjoining  long  wharf  and  Gas  works  have  left  no 
trace. 

The  Berthelot  Market. 

A  small  market  hall  built  about  1840  for  the  accommodation  of  tho 
residents  of  the  suburbs,  on  land  belonging  to  the  late  Amable  Ber- 
thelot d'Artigny,  for  a  long  time  one  of  our  distinguished  city  mem- 
bers. 

The  New  St.  John's  Oate  Market. 

This  is  in  process  of  construction  and  will  be  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  Jacques  Cartier  Market. 

Near  the  St.  Roch  Church,  on  Crown  street,  there  is  large  white 
brick  building,  two  stories  high,  dating  from  1856  or  thereabouts. 
The  lower  story  is  used  for  butchers  stalls  and  the  oth^r  is  a  public 
hall  for  lectures,  theatrical  representations,  dtc,  capable  of  seating 
12000.    It  is  a  neat  looking  ediflce  and  has  been  newly  decoratedf 

The  Old  and  the  New  Jail. 

1810. 
Gboroio  III. — Craig  Gob. 
**  Career  iste  bonos  a  pravis  vendicare  possit !  " 

M»j  this  prisMi  Mparato  the  wi«k«d  from  the  good  I 

In  1810,  under  the  reign  of  "Little  King  Craig,"  a  massive  stono 
structure  was  erected  with  a  yard  well  walled  in,  on  St.  Ann  street, 
facing  St.  Andrew's  school  house.  When  finished,  it  cost  £15,000  and 
was  occupied  as  a  jail  for  the  first  time  in  1814.  It  is  recorded  in 
Hawkins,  that  on  the  site  on  which  it  stood,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
species  effort,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  though  we  find  no^allusion  to  it  in  Canadian  annals.  1 

1  Ohamplain,  in  1608,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  look-up  at  Qoeboe,  sent  down 
to  Tadonaae  the  marderon  looksmith  Jean  Duval,  from  whence  be  wae 
brought  up  for  trial  and  eteetotion  at  the  foot  of  Mountain  Hill,  aa  stated  at 
page  4,  of  this  vulniM.  Later  on,  prison  aeeommodation  wae  doubtloH 
found  in  the  cells  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  only  structure  seourei  against  foreign 
or  domestic  assault.  The  Fort,  quite  distinct  from  the  Castle  St  hovdSp 
looms  out  with  its  bastions  and  embrasures,  en  the  plan  of  the  city  for  1664^ 
published  by  abbtf  Faillon.  When  the  Intendant  held  his  court,  in  1674,  la 
his  Palaee,  faeing  the  Palais  Harbor,  the  place  must  have  been  provided 
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For  half  a  century  the  latin  inscription,  with  date  above  quoted,  orna- 
mented the  main  entrance,  and  was  a  deep  subject  of  thought  to 
every  latin  school  boy  of  the  city ;  that  mysterious  point  of  exclama- 
tion !  closing  it,  being  more  particularly  dwelt  on.  The  inscription  has 
disappeared  before  the  march  of  modern  intellect,  as  well  as  the  fatal 
gallery  on  which  Gharland — the  Monarques — Meehan,  and  dozens  of 
other  criminals  once  stood,  before  wafting  their  last  adieu  to  the  gaping 
crowd — **  Morituri,  te  salutant."  A  narrow  door  led  to  the  fatal  bal- 
cony provided  with  a  pulley,  a  transverse  beam  and  drop.  No  trace 
whatever  to  recall  the  memories  of  the  Quebec  Talbooth ;  nothing, 
except  the  well  preserved  ana  still  very  legible  initials  on  the  walls  or 
floor  of  the  prison  cells,  in  the  basement :  all  of  which  in  the  north 
wing,  remain  with  their  dreary  reminiscences  of  the  impecunious 
debtor,  Ihe  felon  and  convicted  murderer.  One  cell  has  been  mo- 
dernised and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  M  S  8  and  antiquarian 
and  historical  treasures  of  the  Literary  and  ffUlorical  Socieiy—ihe 
Lessee  of  that  wing  of  the  t>ld  Talbooth. 

Have  we  no  "  Old  Mortality "  to  pluck  flrom  those  sombre  case- 
mates, materials  "  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale  "  ?  There  are 

with  a  look>Qp,  iino«  we  read  in  abb^  Faillon*B  work,  of  the  inoaroeration 
therein  of  that  refiraotory  abbtf  de  Fenelon,  a  brother  of  the  famoni  aroh- 
bishop  of  Oambrai,  detained  for  trial.  In  Augnit,  1874,  the  abb^  waa  tried 
for  having  preached  a  riolent  lermon  at  Baster,  against  the  ezoeieiTe 
eorvit§  (forced  labor),  ordered  by  Governor  de  Frontenae,  to  build  Fort> 
Cataraqoy.  He  appeared  before  oourt  with  his  hat  on ;  and  when  told  to 
lemore  it,  thmst  it  on  deeper,  lecnsing  the  tribunal.  Ultimately  the  King 
set  matters  to  rights.  This  early  Quebec  Jail  stood  in  the  Intendanoe,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  brewery  previously  established  there  by  Talon*  Subse- 
quently, cells  were  prorided  in  the  French  Barracks,  erected  about  1760, 
near  Palace  Gate  (the  Artillery  Barracks,)  where  public  executions  also  took 
place;  we  believe,  until  the  St.  Ann  street  jail  was  opened  in  1814.  State 
delinquents  were  incarcerated  in  1775,  the  American  officers  in  Danphine 
prison,  near  St.  John's  Gate,  the  prirates  in  the  Recollets  Convent,  on  Garden 
street  and  in  the  Seminary ;  Judge  Heniy  was  a  priianer  here  from  Jan.  1776, 
to  August  of  the  same  year.  Pierre  DnCalret,  the  restless  agitator,  was  im- 
mured in  the  Recollets  Convent-cells  three  years  (1779-1782),  with  the 
seditious  printers,  Meplets  and  lotard.  David  MeLane  was  executed  on 
gallows  hill,  in  1797.  The  BvtUt  h  Nepteu,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  were  a 
place  of  execution  in  the  earlier  French  and  English  times ;  some  of  Prince 
Edward's  soldiers  were  to  be  shot  there  for  desertion  in  1792.  The  second 
batch  of  American  State  prisoners,  including  General  Winfleld  Scott,  were 
kept  in  durance  in  1815,  in  Judge  De  Bonne's  solid  old  stone  house  at 
Beauport  and  the  American  sympathisers  of  1837,  General  Theller,  Colonel 
Dodge,  and  others,  were  lodged  on  the  Citadel,  though  not  leonrefy. 
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those  yet  amongst  ns  who  can  recollect  a  sheep  stealer,  Ducharme,  in 
April  1827,  giving  before  the  multitude  his  last  death  struggle  in  the 
gripe  of  the  executioner,  for  sheep  stealing.  Our  criminal  code  has 
altered  since  then ;  at  present,  it  requires  much  interest  for  a  man 
to  be  hung^  in  Quebec. 

The  New  Jail. 

**  Has  been  constructed  from  a  design  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Bail- 
lairg6,  architect,  of  Quebec,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Prison  Inspectors.  It  is  situated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  about 
one  mile  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  a  property  measuring  thirty- 
two  acres  in  extent  and  purchased  from  J.  Bonner,  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Mrs.  Widow  Codville,  at  a  cost  of  $18,500.  The  site  having  been 
considered  objectionable  by  the  military  authorities,  its  construction 
was  deferred  until  a  later  period.  This  difficulty  was  aAerwards 
settled  and  the  contract  for  the  construction  was  signed  by  Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Qaigiey,  for  a  sum  of  $64,000.  Operations  were  com- 
menced in  1861,  suspended  in  1664  and  completed  in  1867,  the  cost  of 
building  amounted  to  $137,932.12,  on  account  of  additional  works 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  contract.  The  prison  was  handed  over 
to  the  sheriff  on  the  first  of  June  1867. 

It  now  consists,  an  other  wing  is  to  be  added,  of  a  central  block, 
88  by  50  feet,  four  stories  high,  an  eastern  block  adjoining  this  one,  of 
50  by  48  feet,  three  stories  high ;  an  east  wing,  at  right  angles  with 
the  latter,  and  in  which  the  cells  are  constructed,  measuring  47  feet 
in  breadth  by  108  in  length,  and  three  stories  in  height ;  a  wing,  with 
water  closets,  of  14  by  26  feet,  three  stories,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
last  wing ;  and  a  south  wing,  or  rear  extension  of  the  central  block, 
wherein  are  located  the  chapels  for  the  prisonets,  measuring  66  by  40 
feet,  and  three  stories  in  height. 

In  its  present  unfinished  state,  this  jail  contains  138  cells,  or  one 
half  of  the  number  contemplated  when  the  building  is  finished  by 
the  addition  of  the  west  wing.  There  are  70  single  and  27  double 
cells ;  4t  are  used  for  feoiaie  prisoners.  The  outside  walls  are 
coursed  rock  masonry. 

This  prison  is  remarkable  for  its  healthiness  and  good  ventilation, 
while  the  spot  on  which  it  stands  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftii  around 
Quebec." 

Our  Ocean  Ferry. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  with  which  Quebec  is  favored  during 
the  summer  months,  is  the  facility  and  regularity  of  communication 
exgoyed  by  its  people  with  distant  European  communities.  With  clock 
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like  precision,  at  nine  a.m.  each  Saturday,  a  magnificent  Allan  Steamer 
leaves  our  wharves  for  Liverpool  while  several  other  lines,  during  the 
week  sail  for  Glasgow,  London,  Ac. 

The  wonderful  developement  which  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  has 
attained  since  1853,  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  is  deserving  of  some 
mention.  If  on  one  hand,  the  Allan's  can  thank  Canada  for  a  mail 
subsiiiy,  on  the  other  Quebec  and  Montreal  may  consider  themselves 
fortunate  in  possessing  citizens  gifted  with  such  enterprize  and  indo- 
mitable spirit.    We  clip  the  following  from  an  English  paper : 

"  The  eztensiye  line  of  ooeanio  steamen  known  as  the  '*  Allan  Line,"  is 
alike  one  of  the  moBt  important  and  one  of  the  best  known  among  those  that 
leave  Liverpool.  Started  some  twenty  jears  ago  as  only  a  very  small  line, 
it  has  since  been  developed  into  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  of  the  finest  and  most 
improved  class  of  steamers ;  and  in  estimating  its  importance,  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  its  usefalness  in  the  opening  up  of  one  of  the  n^ost  beautiful  and 
most  fertile  of  onr  British  territories.  Under  the  present  arrangements  a 
mail  steamer  leaves  Liverpool  for  Qnebeo  and  Montreal  every  Thursday, 
calling  at  Londonderry  on  Fridays  to  embark  passengers  and  mails;  while 
other  steamers  leave  for  Halifax  and  Baltimore  every  alternate  Tuesday, 
calling  on  the  next  day  at  Queenstown.  With  respect  to  the  first  branch  of 
these  arrangements  it  may  be  stated  that  the  route  taken  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  eligible  for  Canada  and  the  Western  States,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  the  shortest  sea  passage  with  speedy  inland  convey- 
ance ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  branch,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  it 
is  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Southern  and  Central  States,  and  is  the  mail 
route  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland 
and  Bermuda.  The  weekly  service  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec  was  com- 
menced in  1859. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war  our  intercourse  with  distant  conntrias 
revived,  and  from  1859  to  the  present  time  the  service  between  Liverpool 
and  Canada  has  been  continued,  the  Messrs  Allan  receiving  a  subsidy  from 
the  Canadian  Government  for  carrying  the  mails.  The  first  vessels  built  for 
the  purpose  were  of  1,600  tons  gross  measurement,  but  as  the  trade  increasad 
steamers  of  larger  sise  and  capable  of  greater  speed  were  added.  The  pre- 
sent fieet  consists  entirely  of  screw  steamers,  nearly  all  of  which  were  built 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  shipbuilding  firms  on  the  Clyde.  The 
**  Allan  '*  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  always  been  favourite  ships  in  the  pas- 
senger trade*  For  many  years  after  the  commenoemant  of  the  enterpriea, 
emigration  to  Canada  was  comparatively  trifling,  the  colony  not  then  being 
in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as  now.  As  we  have  before  stated,,  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  to  Quebec  is  the  shortest  in  mileage  from  prat  to  port,  even 
by  the  route  via  Ci^e  Race;  and  during  the  summer  months,  when  the 
steamers  Uke  the  route  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  the  distance  is  still 
further  shortened  by  about  twenty  hours*    It  is,  moreover^  considered  to  be 
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tlie  Bftfer  way,  In  oonseqnenoe  of  there  being  a  muob  less  traffic  along  that 
route,  and  at  the  lame  time  less  liability  of  enooantering  those  dense  fogs 
which  interfere  so  materiall  j  with  the  naTigation  of  some  parts  of  the  North 
American  ooact.  Another — and  a  Tery,  important  advantage  of  this  route  by 
Belle  Isle  is  that  it  is  in  reality  only  a  six  days'  journey  from  the  North  of 
Xreland,  where  the  Allan  boats  call.  The  remaindei  of  the  passage  is  in 
DomparatiTcly  smooth  water,  and  this  more  especially  applies  to  the  homeward 
journey,  beoaase  daring  the  first  few  days  passengers  hare  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  life  on  board  ship,  before  they  get  out  into 
the  billowy  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  route  is  daily  growing  in  faTour 
with  passengers  bound  for  the  Western  States.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  fine  chain  of  lakes,  upon  which  steamers  are*  plying  day  and 
night  with  almost  the  regularity  of  those  employed  on  Woodside  Ferry,  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great- Western  Railway  of  Caaad*  have  their  through 
•ommunioations  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to  San  Francisco. 

The  success  of  the  Allan  Line,  in  a  oommercial  point  of  Tiew,  would  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  manifest.  The  Sardiniau,  the  latest  addition  to  their  fleet, 
in  a  Tessel  of  4,500  tons  measurement,  and  as  regards  construction  and 
fittings  she  is  an  admirable  representatiTe  of  their  ocean  steam  fleet.  The 
Allan  Company,  it  should  be  obserred,  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
having  flush,  or  coTered  decks,  to  their  steamers  |  a  system  which  has  since 
become  almost  mlTenaUy  adopted  in  transatlantic  Tessels. 

Many  years  before  this  splendid  line  of  steamers  was  established,  the 
Allan  Company  held  a  leading  position  as  owners  of  a  fin«  sailing  fleet,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  they  hare  about  fifteen  ressels  engaged  in  the 
Canadian  and  other  trades.  As  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  their  business, 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  past  four  or  fire  years  a  weekly  line  of 
steamers  has  been  running  between  Glasgow  and  Montreal ;  that  on  the 
Messrs.  Inman  giTing  up  the  contract  for  oonTcying  the  mails  between 
England  and  Halifax,  it  waa  taken  up  by  the  Messrs.  Allan  and  is 
being  continued  ;  and  that  they  hare  reoently  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  run  steamers  monthly,  direct  to 
Newfoundland — receiTing  a  subsidy  for  conveying  the  mails.  Hitherto  the 
Newfoundland  mails  have  gone  round  vlA  Halifax,  but  the  people  of  the 
island  Teiy  naturally  became  dissatisfied  with  an  arrangement  so  unsatis- 
factory, and  their  Goremment  have  now  given  expression  to  their  wishes  by 
making  a  eoatraot  with  the  Massis.  Allan.  At  the  engine  werks  and  general 
repairing  shops  of  the  firm  in  Liverpool,  regular  employment  is  given  to 
between  300  mnd  400  men.  The  majority  of  their  recent  vessels  were  built  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Steele  and  Co.*  Greenock,  a  firm  weli  known  as  builders,  of 
some  of  the  finest  yatchs  and  China  -elippera  afloat.  In  the  oonstructionof  the 
Allan  boats,  the  same  symmetry  and  elegance  which  have  been  introduced 
into  vessels  ef  the  claas  named  are  apparent,  and  as  seaworthy,  rapid,  and, 
eomfortable  passengers  steamers,  they  are  «Bsorpasse4. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  fleet  of  Steamships  and  Sailing 
Vessels  at  present  belonging  to  the  Allan  Line. 

Steamships. 


NAlfE. 


Sftrdinian 

Oiroaflsiui 

Polynesian 

Sarmatiiui 

Moravian 

Poravian 

Soandinayian 

Pranian 

Austrian 

Neitorian 

Hibernian 

NoTa  Sootian 

Oanadian 

Oaapian 

Manitoban 

Waldensian 

Phoenioian 

Corinthian 

Acadian 

Newfoundland 

Booket  )  r 

Meteor    V  Tenders < 

Mersey  J  I 

Mattawan *.•.... 

Nipigon 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


4500 

2677 

676 

4000 

2023 

676 

4000 

2023 

676 

3646 

2159 

650 

3S23 

2013 

600 

3270 

2223 

600 

2840 

1811 

500 

2794 

1776 

500 

2760 

1864 

450 

2465 

1676 

450 

2762 

1725 

400 

3305 

2081 

400 

2400 

1531 

280 

2727 

1717 

400 

2394 

1642 

300 

2255 

1407 

250 

2356 

1484 

250 

1517 

959 

166 

031 

696 

100 

900 

550 

100 

350 

250 

100 

250 

150 

76 

227 

61 

20 

350 

275 

75 

350 

275 

76 

Hone 

Power 

NominaL 


Cabin 

aooommo- 

dation  for 

passengers. 


120 

120 

120 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

75 

116 

80 

80 

60 

80 

26 

25 

25 

26 


40 


Sailiko   Visbkls. 


S 


Glendmil 1850    Begister    Tonnage. 

Stratheam  1704 

Strathblane 1363 

Ravensorag  1229 

Pomona... •  1097 

Abeona 980 

Qtenberrie 790 

Gleniffer 790 

St.  Patrick 992 

City  of  Montreal 1187 

Chippewa 1096 

Cairngorm ^1016 

Medora 781 

Cherokee 662 


«# 


« 


u 


« 


« 

M 


€€ 


$1 
<« 


M 


Mbio.— Abore  list  is  ooKreoted  to  April  1876. 
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The  Levis  Steam  Winter  Ferry. 

Until  1857,  canoes  in  winter  were  the  only  conveyances  for  pas- 
sengerSy  from  the  city  to  Levis,  when  the  ice  bridge  was  not  taken ; 
small  steamers  bad,  however,  for  several  years  previous  superseded  the 
horse  boats  of  the  ancim  rigime,  during  the  summer  months  ;  there 
was  one  point  about  these  wondrous  conveyances  which  passengers  in 
a  hurry  to  reach  either  side,  had  to  bear  in  mind.  The  Levis  boat, 
leaving  Barras*  or  McKenzie*s  wharf,  if  the  wind  was  westerly  and 
strong  and  the  ebb  set  in,  instead  of  reaching  the  lower-town  in  five 
minutes  as  at  present,  had  a  fair  chance  of  drifting  down  to  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  and  landing  freight  and  passengers  an  hour  after  starting- 
In  vain  the  horse-boats  tried  to  hold  their  own  against  steam ;  one 
after  another  had  to  succumb ;  the  last  gave  ilp  the  ghost  about  1845. 
T'was  a  mercy  to  the  passengers  as  well  as  to  the  horses. 

Some  times,  though  seldom,  crossing  in  canoes  in  winter  was  at- 
tended by  fatal  accidents,  the  Quebee  Gazelle,  contains  the  following : 
**  Melancholy  accidenl — sisleen  live  tost — '*  Yesterday  morning 
(12th  February  1839^,  a  canoe,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ghabot,  in  attempting 
to  cross  over  from  Point  Levis,  with  passengers,  was  upset  by  the 
floating  ice  in  the  river,  by  which,  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty,  were 
drowned. 

The  name  of  the  person  who  was  piloiing  the  canoe  is  Turgeon,  the 
same  person,  we  understand,  who  was  conducleur  of  the  canoe  which 
was  upset  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  two  young  men  were 
lost.  Jean  Roberge,  Joseph  Paquet,  of  St  Gervais,  Jean  Roi,  Michel 
Roi,  Catherine  Roi,  P.  Poir6,  Germain  Labrecque  and  Jean  Labrecqne, 
M.  Dorval,  Ghs.  Faucher  (son  of  Major  Faucher,  of  St.  Thomas),  Andr6 
Blanchet,  of  St.  Charles ;  Amos  Farquhar,  of  St.  Sylvestre  ;  Francois 
Patoine,  and  bis  son,  aged  eight  years ;  Mr.  Chabot's  son,  and  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Rirouac. 

The  four  saved,  were :  an  American,  the  two  mail  carriers,  from  Ha- 
lifax and  Nicolet,  both  of  whom  succeeded  in  saving  the  mail  bags ; 
and  Turgeon,  the  conducleur''  (Quebec  Gazette,  13th  and  15th  Feb. 
1839.)  Pierre  Turgeon,  the  conducleur,  is  now  (in  1876)  the  esteemed 
Captain  of  the  Quebec  steamer  **  Clyde." 

A  capital  steam  winter  and  summer  ferry  has  taken  their  place.  The 
use  of  steam  in  winter  was  pronounced  an  impossibility  for  years. 
To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  a  winter  steam  ferry  ? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Sewell,  of  Levis,  ship-builder,  for  several  years  has  pro- 
minently agitated  the  question  of  navigating  tbe  St.  Lawrence  in  winter, 
by  powerful  and  specially  built  steamers ;  his  ingenious  arguments,  at 
the  present  moment,  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  of  a  parliamentary 
committee  at  Ottawa  (whose  report  is  not  yet  submitted.)  Th  is  gentle- 
man  claims  the  idea  i  of  having,  in  1852,  suggeeted  the  idea  of 
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a  winter  steam  Terry  between  Quebec  and  Levis.  Sir  B.  P.  Tachd, 
who  died  in  1865,  is  stated  to  have,  whilst  in  Parliament,  urged  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  many  years  back,  the  pos- 
Bibility  of  substituting  steamers  to  the  then  primiti've  conveyances 
still  used — wooden  canoes  in  winter. 

Itt  1852,  s  nnmetotttly  attended  eity  meettlhg,  presided  by  DoDbar  Ii<»t» 
Bfq.,  prepared  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  On  m<|tien  of  the  Hon. 
P.  Chabot,  C.  M.,  a  select  committee  was  named,  Domposed  aa  follows  : 

John  a.  Olapkam,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  ChainBan;  G.  O'Kill  Stuart,  Bsq.,  M.  P., 
Hypolite  Dnbord,  Bsq.,  M.  P. 

The  question  of  a  periodioal  ice  bridge  was  Warmly  advocated  before 

this  committee — in  whose  excellent  report  we  And  a  paragraph  assigning  to 

Mr,  S.  W.  Sewell  (now  one  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners),  the  priority  of 

Slaving  suggested  in-  1862,  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  steamer  to 

"  navigate  across  the  St.  Lawrence  daring  the  winter  months."  1  The  same 

report  of  185S  contains  also,  amongst  the  minutet  of  evidence,  a  remarkable 

tetter  of  the  late  Capt.  David  Vaughan,  of  Quebec,  giving  it  as  his  special 

"Opinion,  that  a  steamer  could  be  constructed  for  this  winter  ferry.    The 

same  report,  pages  40  and  41,  containfi  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sewell,  of  5th  March 

1852.   There  is  a  mass  of  curious  information  elicited  by  the  eommittae^ 

before  which  were  heard,  many  veiy  practical  and  some  soientifie  persom 

pf  Quebec.    According  to  this  document,  the  idea  of  the  Levis  aleam  winter 

ferry  would  belong  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Sewell. 

1  The  question  of  access  in  winter  from  one  shore  <^  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  other,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  our  citizens  for  years  ;  it  became  a 
vubjeet  for  enquiry  and  report,  of  tiro  parliamentary  committees,  the  first  in 
1832— the  second  hi  1853.     In  1832,  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  "  on  roads  and  public  impnyrements,"  through  its  ohairman,  the 
late  Andrew  Stuart,  memberfor  Qivebec,  mportod  in  favor  of  an  appropriation 
of  X300  to  enable  Oapt  LeBreton,  late  00th  Rifle  Regiment,  and  late  Deputy 
Assistant  Quarter  Master  General  in  Canada,  to  try  his  plan  of  producing  an 
ice  bridge;  this  plan  comprised  the  building  of  piers,  the  use  of  heavy 
vhaias,   and  even  of  straw,   to  cause  the  water  to  freefec.    Bon.  William 
Sheppard,  Messire  Jerome  Demers  and  Revd.  Dr.  Wilkie  Were  examined  be- 
fore this  committee.     Capt.  LeBreton  stated  also  that  he  had  pressed  his 
Views  on  His  Excellency,  Sir  James  Henry  Craig,  as  early  as  1807,  and  that 
Bir  James  volunteered  to  subscribe  personally  £200  to  have  it  tested.    Sir 
James,  however,  by  his  early  departure,  was  prevented  following  up  his 
benevolent  bequest.    In  1832,  the  committee  reoommeuded  the  House  should 
Vote  £300  to  try  this  scheme.    Beyead  the  display  on  Finlay  Market,  and 
the  throwing  in  the  river  of  many  sleigh  loads  of  straw,  nothing  else,  we 
believe,  was  aehieved,  though  Capt.  LeBreton  was  not  a  man  of  straw. 

1  Tour  committee. . .  .consider  it  but  sa  act  of  Justice  to  a  young  and  meritorious 
vdtlaen,  M.  E.  W.  Sewell.  to  sUte  tha:  the  lAea  of  narigating  across  Uie  St  Lawrence. 
at  Quebec,  during  the  winter  months,  was  first  saggeated  by  him  .to  the  committee  ox 
eitiaeas,  by  a  plan  and  letter  of  the  6th  Match  185t,  alucldatlng  the  sut^eet  (Report 
tf  Seleot  Committeei  page  S.) 
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On  this  point,  Mr.  H  F.  Bellow,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Steam 
t^avigation  Company,  adresses  us  the  following,  corroborated  by  a 
certificate  bearing  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  merchants, 
steamboat  owners,  4rc.,  of  Levis: 

Qaebeo,  I4th  Febiiimiy  1876. 
J.  M.  LbMOINK,  Etq. 

AO»y        AO.f       «C0«9 

DiAB  Sib, 

I  have  pleusre  in  ••nding  yoa  the  aeeompanying 
*'  notes,"  Ao,,  on  the  qneation  of  the  origin  of  a  Steam  Winter  Ferry,htiireen 
Quebec  and  Leyia,  and  from  the  amount  of  teftimony  adduced,  I  think  that 
ihere  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the  Meisrs.  Sample  claiming 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  praotioally  establish  the  feasibility  of  the  enter- 
prise. R.  Sample,  jr.  planned  and  built  the  *'  Unity,"  hia  father  fumiGhing 
■the  money  and  taking  an  iatereai.  But  Mr.  Sample's  idea,  atho'  only 
'*  worked-ont  "  in  1857,  had  been  oonoeired  many  years  before.  In  1848-9 
Jie  had  oome  to  en  understanding  with  a  Mr.  Beigamin  Tibbits,  to  build  a 
winter-boat,  he.  Sample,  to  build  and  furnish  the  hull,  and  Tibbits,  the  en- 
gine and  boiler ;— the  untimely  death  of  the  latter,  in  1849,  put  a  stop  to 
the  undertaking.  This  gentleman  was  brother  to  J«me8  Tibbits,  whose 
name  will  again  appear.  He  had  a  foundry,  and  engine  shop  at  Leris,  and 
was  a  practical  engineer  and  machinist.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  com- 
-bination  in  engines  which  he  called  the  High^Low  pressure,  now  known  as 
-Compound  Enginet,  He  obtained  Letters- Patent  for  his  invention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death.  This  iuTention 
or  idea  is  now  applied  to  all  sea-go^g  steamships. 

To  return  to  the  "  Unity,"  she  was  commenced  in  1865,  and  launched  in 
August  1856.  Money  not  being  orer-plentifal,  she  was  a  long  time  completing  ; 
only  ran  in  1857,  and  [kept  the  feny  during  Korember  and  December  of 
that  year,  and  from  Jannaiy  until  spring  of  1858 — or  nearly  so.  She  got 
frosen  in  the  Batture  or  shore  ice  during  a  storm.  \i  hen  it  was  attempted 
4o  start  her,  it  turned  out  that  her  shaft  was  frozen  in  what  is  called  the 
stuffing- box,  which  encircles  it  where  it  goes  throughi  the  stem- post  Steam 
haying  been  applied  to  the  engine  the  shaft  revolyed,  bat  the  stufBng-boz 
went  around  with  it  and  split  the  rudder-post;  this  caused  a  leak  which  it 
was  impossible  to  staunch  without  beaching  the  boat,  and  at  that  season, 
there  being  ice  on  the  shores  everywhere,  no  place  could  be  found  to  ground 
her— she  had  oonsequently  to  be  laid  up.  During  the  summer  of  1858,  she 
was  burned,  and  not  being  insured,  Mr.  Sample  could  not  rebuild  or  replace 
her.  Her  dimensions  were  as  follows :  Length,  92  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  16 
feet;  draught  of  water,  8i  feet;  power,  30  horse  nominally. 

She  was  succeeded  by  the  Arctic,  owned  by  James  Tibbits,  bat  planned, 
drafted  and  built  by  Robert  Sample,  jr.,  and  subsequently  commanded  l>y 
him  for  seren  years. 
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The  Arctic  w m  oommenoed  in  1861,  and  ran  in  1862,  finoe  wUoh  eke  Iia#- 
ftlwaji  done  winter  feirioe  with  great  fnocess.    The  hiftoiy  of  thia  ttenmep 
ie  a  Boaeewhat  erentfal  one.    Originally  owned  by  Jamet  Tibbitf,  Esq.,  she 
waf  run  by  him  aa  a  winter  feny  boat,  and  oeoasionally  aa  a  anmmer  one, 
and  aometimes  aa  a  paaaenger  boat,  between  Rifidre-dn-Loup  and  Tadooa' 
aao,  in  oonneotion  with  the  Grand  Tmnk  Railway. 

In  1867,  ahe  became  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  Billingaly,  fhnn  whom  Ike 
Bt.  Lawrenoe  Steam  Narigation  Company,  bonght  her  14t]i  April  1869. 

On  the  11th  April  1874,  ahe  aank  at  her  mooringa  near  Point  Leria,  where 
ahe  had  been  for  about  two  montha,  at  a  diatanoe  of  about  200  yarda  from 
the  ahore,  anrronnded  by  the  ioe -bridge.  Through  oareleaaneaa,  ahe  waa- 
allowed  to  fill,  by  her  ix^Jeotion  pipe  and  went  down  in  120  feet  of  water. 
Direra  followed  through  holea  in  the  lee,  not  more  than  8  feet  aquaie,  aaoer- 
tained  her  poaition,  and  in  a  few  daya  made  faat  aereral  ohaina  around  her. 
By  peraereranoe,  on  the  part  of  her  ownera  and  of  the  men  they  employed, 
ahe  waa  raiaed,  repaired,  and  ready  for  the  winter  feity  about  the  16th 
of  November. 

The  Arctic  ia  of  the  following  dimenaiona :  Length,  110  feet;  beam,  32|^ 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  I2'.0";  draught,  12  feet.  Hurrioane  deek  extendi  ber 
entire  length.    The  power  of  her  enginea  ia  nominally  75  horae  power. 

The  ainking  of  the  Arctic  led  to  the  building  of  the  **  Progrc— i**  Ikna 
to  an  aeoident,  we  owe  the  exiatenoe  of  thia  moat  poweiftal  ateamer. 

The  Prince  Edward,  the  next  in  date  after  the  Arctic,  and  in  the 
main  copied  after  her,  waa  built  for  Meaara.  Couture,  Barraa  k  Foiay,  in  the 
year  1866-6  for  winter  aerrioe;  her  length  ia  96 i  feet;  main  breadth,  22 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  10  feet;  tonnage  regiatered,  111.66|ia0. 

She  waa  purohaaed  by  the  St.  I^pirrence  Steam  Narigation  Company, 
27th  December  1873. 

I  hare  only  to  add  that  prerioua  to  Mr.  Sample'a  aueoeaa,  reiy  few  pen<Mia 
would  admit  that  the  tcrcw  would  auit  for  ice  narigation.  Mr.  Sample 
howerer,  maintained  that  it  waa  the  ri|^t  thing,  and  prored  it.  Barraa, 
Foiay  and  Couture  leaned  to  the  aide  wheel,  but  after  aeeing  the  aueoeaa  of 
the  ijnitji  and  Arctic,  they  built  the  Prince  Sdouard;  you  will  pereeire 
that  two  of  theae  namea  appear  on  the  certificate,  of  which  I  encloae  a  eopy. 

H.  F.  B. 


We  extract  the  following-  from  a  eonre^K>ndenoe  in  the  Jfornin^  Ohro" 
nielc: 

<'  I  am  alao  anthoriaed  by  Mr.  Sample  to  atate  that  prior  to  1862,  he 

and  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Tibbita  had  jointly  arranged  to  build  a  beat 

apecially  for  the  winter  aerrioe ;  but  for  reaaona  unneoeaaaiy  te  be  made 

public,  the  scheme  waa  abandoned,  although  the  plana  and  models  were 

made." 

Respectfully  yours, 
Quebec,  31at  December,  1874.  9.  B. 
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Our  Dominfon  Force. 

The  departure  in  the  fall  of  t871,  on  board  H.  M.  Troop  ship  Orontes, 
of  the  remainder  of  the  British  Force  at  Quebec,  the  60th  Rifles  and 
5th  battery  of  the  Third  Brigade  Royal  Artillery,  rendered  it  imperative 
to  create  a  force,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imperial  garrison  withdrawn. 
There  were  the  fortress,  at  Quebec,  St.  Helen's  Island,  opposite 
Montreal,  the  splendid  Levis  forts,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  Kingston 
and  Toronto,  in  Ontario,  to  be  looked  after,  with  the  vast  magazines, 
armaments  and  warlike  materials  handed  over  to  the  Dominion 
Government.  It  was  further  proposed  in  connection  therewith,  to 
establish  a  school  of  gunnery,  under  efficient,  scientific  and  regularly 
trained  officers,  so  as  to  render  the  organization  both  useful  and 
creditable  to  the  country  and  make  it  serve  as  a  standard  of  efficiency 
for  the  Militik  Artillery,  and  provide  for  the  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  By  a 
general  order  of  20lh  October  1871,  two  batteries  (A  and  B)  of 
artillery  were  created,  the  first  to  be  composed  of  110  gunners,  with  a 
staff  of  officers  and  8  horses — B  Battery,  the  second,  to  be  composed 
of  130  gunners,  with  a  proportionate  staff  i  of  officers  and  8  horses. 

1  The  establiahment  m  bj  Q.  O.,  90th  Oct.  1871  of  B  Batieiy,  if  m  foUowt : 

1  captain.  « 

4  lieutenant!  (one  to  act  as  adjutant.) 

1  aaaistant  •uTgeon. 

1  master  guziner. 

1  Batteiy  aeijoant  Mi^or. 

1  Laboratory  foreman. 

1  Ordnance  armourer. 

6  aexjeants.  ^ 

6  corporals. 

8  trumpeters. 

180  gunners. 

8  horses  (for  instructional  purposes  and  also  for  moting  ordnance.) 

Long  and  short,  but  elaborate  courses  of  instruction  in  military 
matters,  were  also  created  by  this  general  order — ^to  be  followed  at 
first  by  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  previously  selected 
for  their  aptitude ;  the  subjects  taught  comprise,  over  and  above 
the  duties  of  an  artillerist,  in  garrison  and  field,  the  making  of  military 
bridges,  rafts,  pontoons,  platforms  for  guns  and  mortars  and  a  variety 
of  other  requisites  in  warfare.  This  general  order  made  the  Force 
available  for  duty  if  required,  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion.  It  was 
placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act — articles  of  war — 
and  Queen's  Regulations.  Our  Government  deemed  it  advisable 
to  apply  to  the  War  office,  in  England,  for  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  efficient  head  for  the  important  new  organization  and 
school  of  gunnery  at  Quebec ;  an  officer,  who  possessed  both  theiH'y 
and  practice  in  his  profession — a  master  of  his  art — in  the  schools  as 
well  OS  in  the  field,  combining  the  sterness  of  military  discipline,  with 
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the  thoughtful  humanity  of  the  man.  The  choice  fell  on  the  present 
Inspector  of  Dominion  Artillery  and  Commandant  of  the  Citadel,  Lt.- 
Gol.  T.  Bland  btrange.  i  Though  comparatively  young  in  years,  he  was 
old  in  ihe  service — distinguished  by  his  attainments  as  an  artillerist. 
Whilst  the  city  could  feel  proud  in  counting  one  more  gentleman 
amongst  her  inmates— one  whose  sense  of  duty,  morality  and 
sobriety,  was  a  living  example  to  his  officers  and  men — ^the  country 
at  large  never  has  had  reason  to  cliallenge  the  selection.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  the  school  of  gunnery  would  be  entitled  to  ar- 
tillery certificates  of  first  or  second  class,  but  instead  of  the  usual  gift 
of  $50,  heretofore  awarded  to  the  successful  candidate,  the  pay  of  $1 
per  diem,  with  rooms  and  rations  would  be  allowed  to  such  officers 
who  passed,  so  long  as  they  formed  part  of  the  Battery.  The  shortest 
period  of  service  for  the  privates,  is  twelve  months. 

Up  to  date,  the  school  has  turned  out  over  600  trained  gunners  and 
supplied  yearly  drafts  for  North  West  service. 

The  Force  is  composed,  as  to  officers,  of  several  young  men  of  good 
families  of  both  origins ;  both  nationalities,  happily  blend  amongst 
the  privates.  The  Battery  has  more  than  once  been  called  on  by  the 
civic  authorities,  to  quell  election  or  other  riots  and  has  dealt  with 
such  unpleasant  emergencies  with  marked  success.  At  first  the  corps 
were  simply  schools  of  gunnery,  made  up  of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  of  volunteer  artillery  corps.  On  the  lOlh  July 
1874,  a  general  order  gazetted  them  as  a  distinct  corps,  and  commis- 
sioned their  officers  from  that  date  a*  follows,  for  the  Quebec  Battery 
Col.  Strange  remaining  as  before. 

Commandant  Lieut.-Col. — T.  Bland  Strange. 

Gapt.  and  Brvt.  Adajor — Chs.  Montizambert.  2 

Lieutenants — Gapt.  M.  B.  J.  Duchesnay,  Gapt.  G.  Short,  0.  Prevosi 
Adjt.  G.  A.  Larue. 

Surgeon — ^H.  Neilson. 

1  On  reference  to  the  Boyal  Artilleiy  reoord  of  serrioet,  we  tee  that  Mivjor, 
Strange,  B.  A-,  who  holds  in  oar  militia  the  rank  of  Lt-GoL,  was  a  gentleman  Cadet 
on  I6th  S.)pt ,  1847,— and  Lt  in  1851— 1st  Lt,  1853— Sad  Gapt.  in  1868— Ist  Capt.,  1886, 
and  Major,  6th  July,  1872.  His  records  show  '*  >eryice  "  at  Gibraltar,  186S— West 
Indies,  1864— E  ist  Indies,  1867  ;  his  gallant  oondoct  diring  the  Indian  Mutiny,  ia 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  general  orders  by  Commanders  in  chief,  Qenh  Sir  T. 
Franks,  Sir  Colin  GampbelL  Sir  Hope  Grant,  Sir  A.  Horsford. 

HurVa  army  List  for  July  1870,  mention  him  thus  *'  Captain  T.  B.  Strange, 
■erred  in  India  1857-68  and  was  present  at  the  actions  of  Chanda  and  Saltampore, 
Bhowrava,  siege  and  capture  of  lAoknow.  actions  of  Korsce  Nevabgnnge,  Seragunge, 
aflairs  of  a6th  and  39th  July,  passage  of  tae  Qomtee  at  Sultanpore,  inclnding  affaua 
of  S5th,  aath,  27th.  S8th  August  and  Doadpore  SOth  Ootober,  (four  times  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  Medals  with  Clasp.)    Pace  98. 

S  In  addition  to  tiie  knowledge  of  his  profession,  aoqnlred  in  the  Qnebec  Behool-of 
Gnnnexy,  ^Vl^jor  Montizambert  has  had  ^e  advantage  of  following  at  Woolwich  and 
Aldershot,  England,  the  Boyal  Artillexy  fteld  manosnTres.  Mi^or  Montiaambert  li  a 
deeoendant  fr jm  the  venerable  Gk>yernor  of  Three  Birera,  in  1668,  Pierre  Boaober, 
who  reoeived  a  patent  of  nobility,  ttom  Loxls  XIV.  The  name  is  Vrenoh  (Boaohex 
de  Mont  Isambert,  a  town  in  Fnnoe.) 


A  ibip  on  th«  Modi  limd  b] 
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Militia  Department,  Quebec. 

Deputy  Adyutant  GeDora! — No.  7,  M.  Dis.'  LieuL-Gasault. 
Inspector  of  Artillery  and  Commander  of  the  Artillery  of  Province 
of  Quebec— Lieut.-Gol.  T.  B.  Strange. 
Brigade  Major — Lieut.-Gol.  Duchesnay. 
Brigade  Major — Lieut.-Gol.  E.  Lamontagne. 
District  Paymaster — Major  W.  H.  Forest. 
Provincial  Store-keeper — Gaptain  P.  Lampson. 

Shipbuilding  at  Quebec. 

Notable  changes  in  the  tonnage  and  model  of  Quebec  craftSi  are 
observable  since  the  first  arrivals  from  sea,  in  September  1535 — the 
Grande  Hermine,  100  to  120  ions,  Jacques-Gartier  Gommander,  and 
her  two  smaller  consorts,  the  PeiiU  Hermine,  60  tons,  Marc  Jalobert, 
Master,  and  the  EmiriUon,  40  tons,  Guillaume  LeBreton,  Master. 

Three  hundred  years  later,  nearly  opposite  to  where  Jacques-Gar - 
tier's  vessels  had  anchored,  our  city  shipwrights  were  building  the 
Baron  of  Renfrew ,  5,880  tons,  and  in  1861,  the  Great  Eastern,  22,500 
tons,  was  steaming  past  into  port. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  progressive  Intendant,  Talon,  before 
leaving  in  1672,  had  ordered  a  ship  to  be  built  at  Ame  des  Mires,  The 
fifst  Quebec  built  craft  which  sailed  across  the  Ocean,  had  been  mo- 
delled on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Gharles  in  1703.  Eleven  years  later,  in 
1714,  the  New  England  colonists  of  Plymouth  launched  the  first  New 
England  built  Schooner,  which  ploughed  the  briny  billows  of  the 
Atlantic,  en  route  for  England.  In  1722.  six  vessels  of  tolerable  ton- 
nage were  launched  in  tha  St.  Gharles,  from  a  spot  now  called  Marine 
Hospital  cove.  Under  Louis  XV,  the  French  Minister  Maurepas,  with 
a  view  of  helping  France  to  successfully  meet  her  rival,  England's 
fleets  on  the  Ocean,  undertook  to  stimulate  shipbuilding  at  Quebec  ; 
this  industry  was  then  in  its  infancy.  A  premium  of  500  francs  was 
paid  for  every  vessel  of  not  less  than  200  tons,  built  at  Quebec  and 
sold  in  Prance  or  in  any  of  the  French  colonies.  This  subsidy,  soon 
withdrawn,  was  of  little  use.  The  seven  years  war  and  the  change 
of  rule  left  shipbuilding  at  Quebec  in  its  embryo  state,  until  the  year 
1787,  1  when  it  revived;  though  it  appears  to  have  followed  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  extracted  from 
the  registers  of  the  Gustom  House  at  Quebec. 

1  These  figures  and  iome  of  the  preoeeding  remarks  are  from  Annuair^  du  Oom^ 
msrce,  1^73. 
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Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Quebec  built  vessels,  firom 

1787  to  31st  December,  1875. 


Toar. 


Number  of 
•hipi. 


Tonnage. 


1787 .. 

1788.. 

1789.. 

1790.. 

1791  . 

1792.. 

1793.. 

1794., 

1795.. 

1796.. 

1797.. 

1798.. 

1799.. 

1800.. 

1801.. 

1802.. 

1803.. 

1804.. 

1805.. 

1806. 

1807., 

1808.. 

1809.. 

1810  . 

1811.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

1815.. 

1816. 

1817.. 

1818., 

1819.. 

1820.. 

1821.. 

1822., 

1823., 

1824., 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 


10 933 

19 1425 

58 2363 

10 452 

12 654 

12 674 

6 319 

14 909 

19 1364 

13 1297 

14 1528 

13 1138 

82 6188 

21 3769 

24 3404 

21 3370 

SO 3168 

25 2624 

15 1846 

18 2332 

15 2728 

15 4133 

21 3415 

36 5533 

54 « 13691 

34 6941 

18 3315 

26 3906 

39 3460 

39 4213 

36 3590 

37 3566 

25 3666 

16 2084 

22 2254 

20 2685 

38 3706 

38 10498 

83 24592 

84 19172 


Year. 


Number  of 
ships . 


Tonnage. 


61. 
61. 
34. 
25. 
88 


9475 
9782 
6087 
4793 
6170 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 , 

1838 , 

1839 , 

1840 

1841 , 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 , 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

To  3l8t  December,  1875. 


24 

....  4895 

29 

....  5598 

35 

...  9010 

30 

....  8012 

31 

....  10156 

34 

....  10179 

85 

....  9358 

46 

....  13929 

64 

....  26561 

64 

....  23122 

67 

....  12621 

42 

....  12736 

40 

....  14214 

46 

....  24713 

39 

....  19714 

74 

....  35740 

56 

....  22298 

73 

....  28160 

74 

....  34154 

66 

....  41606 

49 

....  26406 

89 

....  54028 

78 

....  46554 

95 

....  35803 

90 

....  35842 

83 

....  38644 

51 

....  20518 

41 

....  14468 

55 

....  22585 

51 

....  25546 

68 

....  27218 

88 

....  54735 

105 

....  59333 

US 

....  46701 

103 

....  36764 

45 

....  20015 

49 

....  23254 

50 

....  25661 

26 

....  15601 

32 

....  11165 

57 

....  18371 

56 

....  18562 

58 

....  17710 

84 

....  21616 

Grand  total  :--Ship8,  3,873— Tonnage,  1,285,842. 

At  the  rate  of  £10  a  ton,  this  would  represent  $51,433,680.  Until 
1799,  the  average  of  a  Quebec  built  ship  was  50  tons.  Nay,  our  ship- 
builders did  not  consider  it  quite  safe  to  tempt  the  perils  of  the  sea  in 
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a  ship  of  greater  tonnage  than  2D0  tons.  The  first  ship  of  500  tons 
■was  built  in  1799.  In  1853,  shipbuUding  at  Quebec,  underwent  quite 
a  revolution.  Symmetry  of  deugn,  exquisite  lines  took  the  place  of 
carrying  capacity.  The  age  of  clippers  began,  sharp,  handsome,  fleet 
vessels ;  several  of  whom  on  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  China  trade,  by 
their  rapid  passages,  brought  our  port  quite  into  note.  We  have  merely 
room  here  to  mention  by  name  some  of  these  Ocean  racers:  the 
"  Teaiaster, "  drafted  by  B.  W.  Sewell ;  the  "  Boomerang,  '*  by  Mr. 
8t.  Jean ;  the  "Afihur  the  Great"  and  <<  Shooting  Star"  by  an  in- 
genious draftsman,  who  had  learned  the  art  in  the  shipyards  of 
Messrs.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  at  Quebec :  Mr.  Wm.  Power,  now  of  Kingston. 
There  were  several  other  vessels  equally  remarkable,  who  brought 
fame  to  their  designers ;  Mr.  Power  obtained  for  his  models,  prize- 
medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Many  shipbuilders  here  had  hastened 
to  build  for  the  United  Stales  markets,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty ;  a  state  of  things  favorable  to  this  valuable  in- 
dustry at  our  port.  The  expiration  of  the  treaty  and  a  sudden  demand 
for  iron  ships,  reduced  shipbuilding  here  to  its  lowest  ebb.  Iron 
vessels  having  been  found  objectionable  for  conveying  cargoes  of 
fiugar,  molasses,  &c.,  in  tropical  lalitudes,  a  demand  sprung  up  for 
composite  ships — built  of  wood  and  iron.  We  all  remember  the  sorf  ow 
experienced  by  all  Quebec,  on  hearing  of  the  destruction  by  fire,  in 
the  month  of  May  1870,  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  two  handsome  and  nearly 
finished  composite  ships.  Wooden  ships  in  1866,  being  a  drug  in 
the  English  market  sought  and  found  purchasers  in  France,  but  at 
ruinous  prices.  Commercial  depression  befell  the  unfortunate  ship 
builders,  who  had  to  lower  wages ;  hence  the  origin  of  those  baneAil 
incidents  of  lale  years — the  strikes. 


OUR  CEMETERIES. 

Probably,  the  oldest  burying  ground  in  Quebec  may  have  been  the 
one  outside  Prescott  Gate,  on  the  adjoining  declivity  to  the  south- 
east, facing  Mr.  Turcotte's  cut-stone  buildings.  In  rear,  until  the 
construction  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  stood  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop's  Palace.  In  1870,  on  excavating  the  soil,  a  number  of  human 
l>ones,  and  a  whole  skeleton  were  discovered ;  Indian  relics  were 
since  found  in  the  vicinity.  But  closer  to  the  Parliament  House,  the 
pic  and  shovel  struck  on  the  fragment  of  a  wall,  having  in  it,  an  arched 
•door ;  this  masonry  was  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  foundation  wall  of 
A  detached  building  belonging  to  the  ancien  Evichi.  The  Quebecers 
mho  died  even  in  Champlain's  day  may  have  found  here  a  resting 
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place,  as  well  as  the  Hurons,  located  in  the  little  Huron  Fort,  shown- 
on  old  plans  of  Quebec  (br  1664.  There  were  in  1665,  i  some  eighty^ 
Hurons  installed  here  for  some  time,  after  the  dispersion  of  this  tribe- 
by  the  Mohawks,  on  Lake  Simcoe  and  in  the  Manitoulin  Island  in 
1649.  In  their  terror,  they  asked  for  and  were  granted  permission,  to 
dwell  in  this  small  Fort,  under  the  rery  guns  of  Port  St.  Louis,  (which* 
stood  to  the  north-west  of  the.Huron  Fort) — ^the  front  of  which  faced 
the  Ring — a  little  distance  in  advance  of  the  Castle  St.  Louis.  It  was 
only  in  the  spring  of  t657,  that  the  new  oemetery  called  St.  Joseph 
Cemetery,  adjoining  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and  between  it 
and  the  Seminary,  was  used  for  the  first  time.  The  springs  of  water 
and  dampness  of  the  first  cemetery  rendering  it  desirable  to  seek 
another  spot  for  burials. 

This  St.  Joseph  Cemetery  was  used  until  the  conquest,  by  Romaic 
Catholics  exclusively ;  after  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  we  find  in  the 
old  Qvehec  GazetU,  obituary  notices,  according  to  which  the  remains 
of  Protestants  seem  to  have  been  committed  to  the  St.  Joseph  Ceme-^ 
tery.  In  1775,  the  gorge  of  the  St.  Louis  Gate  Bastion  was  used  as  a- 
special  Protestant  cemetery ;  the  luckless  hero  of  Pr^srde-Vllle,  BtU 
gadier-General  Montgomery,  a  protestant,  and  the  fir^t  wife  of  James 
Thompson,  Wolfe's  old  sergeant,  were  deposited  there  after  death ;  or 
which  facts,  Mr.  Thompson's  Diary  contains  special  entries — ^Montgo- 
mery's remains  were  removed  from  thence  in  1818. 

The  Belmont  Cemetery. 

On  the  30th  December,  1857,  about  fifty-seven  superficial  arpents  of 
the  Caldwell  estate,  were  purchased  from  J.  W.  DunscJbmb,  Esq.,  for 
a  Cemetery,  by  the  Fabnque  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec f  on  the  north  of 
the  St.  Foye  road,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city.  It  is  the 
burying  ground  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches:  the  Basilica  and  St, 
John  the  Baptist,  in  St.  John  suburb.  It  was  laid  out  without  much 
symmetry  and  contains  some  monuments  ;  the  most  ornate  is  that  of 
J.  B.  Renaud,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Abraham  Hamel  has  had  a  chapel  erected 
over  his  vault ;  Mr.  Theop.  Hamel,  his  brother,  the  well-remembered 
Quebec  painter,  has  a  handsome  monument ;  in  addition  to  which  may 
be  added,  those  of  Hon.  Eugene  Chinic,  Messrs.  Ives  Tessier,  Chas- 
Sharples,  John  Burroughs,  J.  A.  Green,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hy.  Roy,  Augustin 
Gauthier,  F.  Gourdeau,  L.  Jos.  Constantin,  Gaspard  Drolet,  Widow 
Edouard  Gingras,  Mrs.  Thos.  Pope,  H.  A.  Murphy,  F61ix  Tetu,  Jos. 
Shehyn,  Ac.    In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery,  is  erected  a  very  conspi  ^ 

1  mttoirt  de  la  CoUmUfranfaiM.  (F«iU(»u) 
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cuous  and  costly  iron  cross,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  quite  aa 
ornament  to  the  cemetery ;  one  tomb  in  particular,  that  erected  to 
the  memory  of  F.  X.  Garneau,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Canada^ 
deserves  special  notice ;  it  is  thus  alluded  to,  in  the  Maple  Leaves 
for  1873. 

**  Under  the  shade  of  lofty  pines,  close  to  the  famed  battle-fields  of 
the  past,  in  view  of  his  native  city,  now  rests  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
a  noble  minded,  retiring  man  of  letters.  There,  lies  a  true  'Son  of 
Canada,  though  the  influence  of  his  writings  was  felt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  country.  From  the  muse  of  history  he  received  his 
inspirations  ;  by  her,  his  name  will  be  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  fame 
with  those  of  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Parkman,  Jared  Sparks,  Sargent  and 
other  kindred  spirits  of  the  land  of  tife  West.  Like  them,  6arneau„ 
will  continue  to  light  up  the  path  of  literature,  teaching  love  of  country, 
marking  out  the  line  of  duty  to  generations  still  unborn." 

MouBt  Hermon  Cemetery. 

Amidst  the  leafy  woods  of  Cillery,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
flrom  the  city.  It  is  intended  for  protestants  of  all  denominations  and 
occupies  grounds  of  thirty-two  acres  in  extent,  purchased  in  Hay  1848 
from  the  late  Judge  Ed.  Bowen.  The  first  french  settler  that  owned, 
cleared  and  cultivated  it,  was  one  Sebastien  Langelier,  a  native  of 
Normandy,  near  Rouen :  a  site  picturesque  and  beautirul,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  flows  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  rugged  cliff.  It  is  shaded  with  large  trees :  oaks,  pines,  spruce, 
silver-birch,  and  was  admirably  laid  out  in  1849,  by  a  military  Pro" 
fessor  of  West  Point,  N.  T.,  Major  Douglas,  who  designed  Greenwood 
cemetery,  near  New  York  and  the  Albany  cemetery.  A  carriage 
drive,  upwards  of  two  miles  in  extent,  affords  access  to  all  part3  of  the 
grounds  and  by  applying  to  the  keeper,  whose  office  and  house  is  at 
the  entrance,  visitors  are  allowed  to  go  in  with  their  carriages.  The 
visitor  alter  driving  over  the  smooth  lawn-like  surface  finds  himself 
suddenly  transferred  by  a  turn  of  the  road  into  a  dark  avenue  of 
stately  trees,  from  which  he  emerges  to  see  the  broad  St.  Lawrence, 
almost  beneath  him  with  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  the  beautiAil  slopes 
of  Point  Levis  in  the  distance.  From  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  where  seats 
have  been  placed  for  that  purpose,  the  view  extends  as  far  as  Quebeo 
and  on  the  lumber  coves.  The  village  of  St.  Homuald  or  New 
Liverpool,  with  its  large  saw  mills  and  stately  roman  catholic  church 
and  convent,  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  south- 
wards. 

In  this  burying  ground,  sleep  many  distinguished  citizens  aa(t 
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strangers ;  here  rest  the  remains  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wilkie,  i  one  of  the 
ablest  preceptors  of  youth ;  John  Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scottish  vo- 
calist ;  an  only  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  was  drowned  in  the  river 
St.  Maurice.  William  Price,  D.  D.  Young,  Henry  LeMesurier,  Wm. 
Gunn,  L.  T.  McPherson,  Ghs.  Temple,  a  G.  B.  Symes,  James  and 
Thos.  Gibb,  Gapt.  Janes,  John  Thomson,  Dr.  Wilkie,  Bishop  Mountain, 
James  McKenzie,  John  Munn,  W.  W.  Scott,  Hammond  Gowen,  A.  J. 
Maxham  have  each  handsome  family  monuments.  Hon.  Henry  Black 
and  Jacob  Pozer  had  each,  a  vault  built. 

Up  to  31st  December  1875,  the  register  show  4813  burials,  in  Mount 
Hermon  Cemetery. 

Some  of  the  tomb  stones  ar^  extremely  chaste  and  ornamental. 
White  marble— Ohio  sandstone— Aberdeen  and  common  granite  are 
the  chief  materials  used;  they  have  been  designed  by  English — 
Scotch — ^American  and  Canadian  Artists — some,  by  Mr.  Morgan  cf 
this  city,  are  very  creditable  to  his  taste.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
lots  of  100  or  200  square  feet,  and  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  50  cents  per 
foot.  There  is  a  conservalory  attached  to  the  cemetery,  which  affords 
great  facilities  for  supplying  shrubs  and  flowers  for  the  graves :  this 
last  abode  of  the  dear  departed,  overhanging  the  murmuring  waters 
of  the  majestic  flood,  redolent  of  sweet  flowers,  attract  each  Sunday, 
under  their  whispering  pines,  in  summer,  and  especially  in  the  month 
of  September,  numbers  of  visitors  from  the  city. 

A  neat  gothic  Lodge  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  contains  the 
office  and  residence  of  the  Superintendent  In  the  former,  a  complete 
^  plan  of  the  grounds  is  kept ;  every  separate  grave  being  marked  upon 
it,  with  its  appropriate  number,  so  that  at  any  Aiiure  time,  on  con- 
sulting it,  the  exact  spot  of  interment  can  be  ascertained  and  the 
Register  which  is  also  kept,  affords  information  respecting  the  places 
of  birth,  age,  date  of  death.  A  large  vault  perfectly  secured  with 
iron-doors,  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bodies 
during  the  winter,  when  immediate  interment  is  not  desired.  When 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  incumbent,  service  for  the  dead, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  performed  in  the 
adjoining  handsome  church  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  no  connection 
witti  the  cemetery. 

Conspicuous  in  this  quiet  city  of  the  dead,  stands  the  monumen 

1  Whilst  penning  thMe  lines,  we  leaxn  with  •sorrow  of  the  mttimely  death  of  the 
iKte  Dr.  Wilkie's  nephew  and  saooessor,  Daniel  Wilkie,  Esq.,  the  leepeoted  Beotor  of 
«he  High  School. 

2  Mr.  Temple*8  monament  is  designed  from  the  Knight  Templars. 

8  Mapijb  Lzatxb  for  1866,  page  60,  contain  the  namt  s  of  the  contributors  to  the 
ftand,  some  $12,100  subscribed  to  build  this  ornamental  Church  of  St.  Michael,  SiUeiy, 
where  the  GoTemors  Qenersl  of  Canada,  when  in  Quebec,  used  to  attend  each 
.Sunday. 
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raised  by  a  grateful  community  to  Lieut.  Baines,  R.  A.  who  ])aid  with 
his  life,  the  penalty  of  his  devotion,  on  the  14th  Oct.,  1866,  in  saving 
property  at  the  St.  Roch  fire. 

In  an  other  comer,  there  is  a  slab  recording  the  death  of  His  Excel- 
lency, Sir  Edmund  Head's  only  son,  aged  19  years,  who,  on  25th  Sept. 
1859,  was  drowned  at  Three  Riverp,  whilst  bathing.  "  Who  can  visit 
this  sylvan  abode,  sacred  to  the  repose  of  the  departed,  without  notic- 
ing one  tomb  in  particular,  in  the  enclosure  of  Wm.  Price,  Esq., — we 
allude  to  that  of  Sir  Edmund  Head's  gilted  son.  The  troubled  waters 
of  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  quiet  grave  at  Sillery  recall,  as  in  a  vision, 
not  only  the  generous  open-hearted  boy,  who  perished  in  one  and 
sleeps  in  the  other,  but  they  tell  also  of  the  direct  line  of  a  good  family 
cut  ofT— a  good  name  passing  away,  or,  if  preserved  at  all,  preserved 
only  on  a  tomb-stone.*'    {Notman's  British  Americans,) 

St.  Patrick's  Cemetery. 

The  cemetery  of  St.  Patrick  church,  on  St.  Louis  road,  is  the  oldest 
burying  ground  actually  used.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
trustees  of  the  french  cathedral  and  its  transfer  to  the  Irish  church 
was  made  when  the  Belmont  cemetery  was  opened.  It  has  few 
monuments  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  visitor.  Some  however  are 
deserving  of  notice,  Mr.  W.  M.  McDonald,  owns  the  handsomests ; 
Messrs.  AUeyn,  Sharpies  have  also  monuments,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Cholera  burying  ground,  because  it  was  used  for  intering  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  from  cholera,  in  1832.  A  luxuriant  plant- 
ation of  trees  on  the  road  side,  promises  ere  long  to  add  much  to  its 
aspect. 

8t  Charles  Cemetery. 

On  the  Lorette  road,  is  picturesquely  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Charles,  near  Scott's  bridge.  The  ground  was  purchased 
from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  P.  Panel,  for  the  sum  ol  $20,000.  The  dark 
green  pines  which  adorn  it,  impart  to  that  cemetery  a  soft,  solemn 
gloom  most  congenial  to  the  place  and  its  object.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  large  and  before  long  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Roch,  to  which  it  belongs,  will  be  compelled  to 
enlarge  it.  There  are  some  costly  monuments  to  be  seen  in  this 
cemetery ;  amongst  others,  a  neat  white  marble  one  of  Mr.  W.  Venner, 
of  St.  Roch  ;  also  less  conspicuous  ones  such  as  those  of  8.  Leli^vre 
Esq.,  Narcisse  Gingras,  Hon.  J.  Cauchon,  Dr.  Ghs.  Fremont,  Isaac 
Dorion,  Dr.  Blanchette,  Mr.  Baker  and  Qeo.  Lemelin.   Hon.  J.  fi. 
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Gingras,  has  had  a  handsome  frescoed  chapel  built  over  his  vault, 
wherein,  mass  may  be  said. 

Immediately  opposite,  is  the  St.  Sauveur  cemetery,  newly  laid  out ; 
it  will  in  time,  no  doubt  contain  monuments. 

The  old  Protestant  Cemetery. 

The  Cemetery  called  the  **  Quebec  Protestant  Burying  Ground  '* 
was  originally  bought  by  the  Government  ofthe  Province  of  Quebec, 
from  the  Heirs  St.  Simon,  partly  on  the  19th  December  1771,  and 
partly  on  the  22nd  August  1778. 

In  the  year  1823,  Lord  Dalhousie  made  a  grant  of  that  ground  to 
"  The  Trustees  of  the  Quebec  Protestant  Burying  Ground,"  in  whose 
hands  it  has  remained  until  the  19th  May  1860,  when  the  cemetery 
was  declared  closed  by  the  23  Vic,  chap.  70 ;  section  2d  of  which  Act 
provides  that  the  ground  may  be  converted  into  a  public  square  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  but  may  never  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose.  The  bodies  were  removed  to  Mount  Hermon  Cemetery  some 
years  back. 

It  contains  the  remains  of  many  noted  persons,  some  of  the  Lieut. 
Governors  of  the  province  were  intered  there.  One  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  brothers.  Major  Thomas  Scott,  i  of  the  70lh  Begt.,  was  buried 
here  in  1823,  and  his  tomb  discovered  this  fall ;  also  Capt.  Cameron, 
78th  (Fraser's)  Highlanders,  a 

In  Lt.-(Gol.)  Malcolm  Eraser's  Diary  oflhe  siege  of  Quebec,  in  1759, 
the  death  of  this  brave  highlander  is  thus  recorded,  '*  Monday,  3rd 
Sept.  (1759) This  day,  died  my  worthy  captain,  Alexander  Ca- 
meron, of  Oungallon,  universally  regretted  by  all  those  who  knew 
him,  as  a  line  gentleman  and  a  good  soldier. 

*<  Tuesday,  4th  SepL. Captain  Cameron  was  interred  in  front  of 

1  Hftjor  Thos.  Soott,  in  1828,  wftB  the  father  of  several  cLaaghtere  at  Quebec  Dr 
YonlfBand,  now  in  his  seyentj-six  jear,  our  respected  neighbor  at  8pencer  Ck>ttage 
Sillery,  tells  with  pleasure  of  his  meeting  the  jovial  M^or  of  the  70th,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  some  flftj  odd  years  ago.    One  of  the  Miss.  Scott  married  Major  Huxley. 

It  is  to  this  brother,  then  Pay-Sf  aster,  in  Kingston,  the  **  Oreat  Unknown  "  wrote  as 
follows,  on  the  ISth  Dec.  1817 : 
•*  My  dear  Tom, 

1  cannot  acquiesce  in  your  plan  of  settling  in  Canada S&ould  you  remain 

in  Canada,  you  must  consider  your  family  as  settlers  in  that  state,  and.  as  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  will  remain  ^erj  long  separated  from  America,  I  should  almost  think 
this  equal  to  depriving  them  of  the  advantages  of  British  subjects ** 

This  was  writen,  be  it  know,  but  two  years  after  the  dose  of  the  war  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  of  1812-16 — which  furnished  such  a  satisfactozy  record  of 
Canadian  bravery  and  Canadian  loyalty ;  a  proof;  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  danger 
of  prophecying  and  how  the  knowledge  ofthe  future  is  closed  even  to  the  most  gifted. 

2  Why  Uapt.  Alex,  Cameron's  epitaph  should  be  in  French,  is  inexplicable. 

**  Ci  git  le  corps  d' Alexandre  Cameron,  de  Dungallon,  ^." 

''  This  stone  was  erected  by  Lieut  Col.  Malcolm  Eraser  and  Lieut  Col.  Nairn,  in 

memoTy  of  their  beloved  brother-officer  Capt.  Alexander  Cameron,  of  DungaUon, 

Bootlaqd,  who  died  of  fever  in  A^igust  1769,  serving  his  King  and  country,  and  wa^ 

buried  in  this  spot" 

"S.  S*— The  ctQne :  a  Scotch  quarts  or  limestone.   The  letteiiog  ii  ^rell  executed* 
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our  colours,  with  the  usual  solemnities.'*  This  military  f\ineral  of 
Captain  Gameroui  must  have  taken  place  at  Levis,  from  whence  the 
remains  appear  to  have  been  removed  by  bis  brother  officers,  for  in- 
terment at  Quebec,  after  the  oapitulalion  of  18lh  Sept.  1759 ;  (Gaptaiii 
Cameron  is  an  ancestor  of  Donald  Cameron  Thomson,  Esq.,  of 
Quebec.) 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 

Small  Fox  Cemeteiryy  &.  C. 

Was  the  Small  Pox  Cemetery  {CifnelUre  des  Picotis)  on  Couillard 
street,  east  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  used  before  the  conquest  ?  This  is  yet 
Unknown  to  us.  In  1775,  the  dire  scourge  decimated  the  American 
invaders ;  crowds  of  whom,  died  in  St.  John  and  St.  Koch  suburbs 
that  winter  of  small-pox.  On  the  6th  May,  they  left ;  the  place  was 
not  healthy  ?  The  narratives  of  eye  witnesses  of  that  period  mention 
how,  on  their  dismal  march  from  Quebec,  to  the  New  England  and 
other  Provinces,  the  bafOed  warriors  died  in  frightful  agony — loath- 
some objects ;  how,  after  death,  they  were  tlirown  by  the  terrified 
peasants,  like  dogs  in  holes  dugt)y  the  road  side,  or  in  the  orchards, 
from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers  and  thence  to  Sorel,  and  along  the 
Chambly  valley.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  cemetery  was  first  used 
in  1779.  Its  name  would  indicate  that  like  the  Cholera  burying 
ground — when  an  untisual  scourge  had  invaded  the  city,  the  victims 
required  for  resting  places,  more  than  the  usual  space  in  "  God's 
acre." 

The  Cimetiire  des  Picolis  was  given  up  in  1857 ;  the  human  remains 
in  1864,  carted  to  the  Cholera  burying  ground;  and  the  site  partly 
built  over. 

Qros  Fin  Cemetery. 

A  little  patch  of  ground  was  set  aside  about  1847,  at  Gros  Pin, 
Charlesbourg,  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  emigrants  struck  down  at 
the  Marine  and  other  hospitals  by  fever,  cholera  or  other  epidemics  ; 
it  too,  has  its  soft  memories.  The  British  emigrant,  and  exile  of  Erin, 
here  quietly  sleeps  the  long  sleep. 

This  cemetery  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Charlesbourg  road  and 
opens  out  on  it. 
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Charitable  and  National  Institations. 

In  addition  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Marine  and  General  Hospitals,  which 
proTide  an  asylum  for  the  indigent  in  cases  of  sickness,  there  are 
several  other  institutions  in  this  city,  from  which  reli^  and  assistance 
are  liberally  extended  to  such  as  require  their  aid. 

St.  George's  Society. —  Founded  in  1835. 

St.  Andrew's  Society.—  "        in  1835. 

St.  Patrick's  Society.—  "        in  1835. 


Society  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste.^  Founded  in  1842. 

Masonic  Lodges. 

Albion  Lodge,  established  i752.-^t.  John's  Lodge. — Stadacona 

Chapter,  No.  13.  R.  G.-<St.  Andrew's  Lodge  No.  5.  Q.  A. 

— ^Harrington  Lodge  No.  8.  Q.  H. — St.  George's  Lodge. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

Quebec  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socity.     1834 

Quebec  Branch  Dominion  Evangelical  Alliance.  1873 

Quebec  Women's  Christian  Association.  1875 

The  Church  Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  1842 

Quebec  Ladies  Bible  Association. 

The  Auxiliary  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  1840 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Society. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society. —  1820 

Christian  Doctrine  Society.    (St.  Patrick's  Church )—  1856 

8oci6t6  de  la  Propagation  de  la  foi.  1850 

EDUCATION. 

The  Laval  University,  the  Seminary,  the  Convents  and  several 
private  establishments  supply  Quebec  with  ample  sources  of  general 
education.  In  addition  to  these  the  following  charitable  institutions 
afford  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  children. 

National  School. — No.  2  D'Auteuil  street.  Esplanade.  This  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1819  and  is  conducted  in  connexion  with  the 
Male  and  Female  Orphan  Asylums. 

British  and  Canadian  School.— Ste  Marguerite  Street,  St.  Roch. 
Instituted  in  1823 — Conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  There  is 
a  Female  Branch  attached  to  this  school. 

Quebec  Infant  School.— St.  John's  Suburbs.  Instituted  in  1831. 

St.  Charles  Street  Infant  School.— Instituted  in  1837. 
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Gore  Infant  School. — Diamond  Harbour.   Opened  in  January  1844. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  Glacis  streels,  outside  61.  John's  Gate. 
This  Institution,  established  at  Quebec  in  1843,  has  charge  at  present 
in  the  oity,  of  the  Commercial  Academy  and  of  five  Public  Bchool», 
giring  instruction  to  2400  boys. 

The  number  of  Sunday  Schools  has  considerably  increased  within 
a  few  years.  The  Free  Chapel  Sunday  School  in  St.  Joachim  street  St. 
John's  Suburbs  is  a  rery  neat  building  and  was  erected  about  1840  ai 
the  expense  of  the  late  Jeffery  Hale,  Esq.  to  whose  beneficence  many 
in  this  city  are  indebted.  The  school  was  originally  commenced  in  the 
Free  chapel,  in  St.  John  street,  and  since  the  worthy  founder's  death 
and  in  accordance  with  his  last  will  and  testament,  an  act  9I  incor. 
poration  has  been  obtained  and  the  property  is  held  in  trust  for  th» 
purposes  which  he  contemplated.  • 

MISGBLLANEOUS  SOCIETIES,  TRUSTS,  Ac 

Literary  and  Historical  Society,  1824. 

Institut  Ganadien,  1848. 

St.  Patrick's  Literary  Institute,  1852. 

Association  of  the  Quebec  Bar,  1849 

Chamber  of  Notaries,  1868. 

Medical  Society,  1870. 

Quebec  Board  of  Trade,  1842. 

"      Harbor  Trust,  1859. 

"      Trinity  House,  1805-7&. 

"      Turnpike  Trust,  1841. 

"      Exchange,  1828. 
Mount  Hermon  Cemetery  Association,  1848. 
Agricultural  Society ,  1789. 

CLUBS. 

Quebec  Turf  Club—  1 789 

Quebec  Skating  Club  Association-^  1850 

Stadacona  Club--  1858 

L'Union  Musicale  de  Qu6bec-^  1866 

Acad^mie  de  Musique-^  1866 

Club  dee  Chasseurs— •  1870 

Chess  Glub^  1870 

Septuor  Haydn—  1 87 1 

Dominion  Foot-Ball  Glob—  1872 

Quebec  Poultry  Show—  1 972 
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Quebec  Dog  Glub^  1872 

Soci6t6  Ste.  Gecile—  iSn 

Ghamplain  GIub~  187S 

Hibernian  Debating  Glub— ^  1875 

St.  Peter's  Glub—  1875 

Thistle  Lacrosse  Glub— •>  1875 

BBNBVOLBNT. 

Quebec  Benevolent  Society.  1789 

Quebec  Friendly  Society.  18 tO 

Shoemakers  Quebec  Benevolent  Society-^  1834 

Quebec  Ladies  Benevolent  Society^  1838 

Quebec  Ladies  Gompaseionate  Society—-  1831 

Knights  of  St.  Patrick—  1871 

Soci6t6  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul—  1849 

Sisters  of  Gharity—  1849 

Early  Glosing  Society.—  1850 

Quebec  Hibernian  Benevolent  Society^  1864 

Young  Men^s  Ghrtstian  Association-^  1870 

■OEuvre  du  Patronage,  1872 

Female  Orphan  Asylum.  1832 

Male  Orphan  Asylum.  1832 

Society  of  Amateurs  of  Arts  and  Trades-^  1871 

Asile  des  Orphelins. — SoBurs  Grises-^  1850 

Ecole  de  la  R^forme—  1870 

Union  AUet—  1874 

Union  Gommerciale  de  Quebec —  1874 

Hospice  St.  Joseph  de  la  Matemit^-^  1852 

Irish  Gatholic  Benevolent  Society-^  1872 

Workmen's  Benevolent  Society —  1847 

Union  St.  Joseph—  1865 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals-^  1870 


'Ship  Labourers  Society--  1862 

TEMPERANGB. 

St.  Lawrence  Division  No.  16,  Sons  of  Temperance*--  1852 
Stadacona  Lodge  No.  26,  Independent  Order  of  Good 

Templars—  1874 

Oough  Division,  No.  3,  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Qaebec—  1874 

Stadacoi^a  Band  of  Hope—  1874 

8t.  Patrick's  ToUl  Abstinence  GadeU^  1875 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

L'Union  Typographique  de  Quebec  No.  159 —  1872 

<2uebec  Typographical  Union  No.  160 —  1872 

BANKS. 

Montreal  Bank--  18(7 

Quebec  Bank^  1818 

Bank  British  North  America^  1840 

Banque  Nationals—  1^58 

Union  Bank--  1865 

SUdacona  Bank—  1874 


iQuebec  Provident  and  Savings  Bank —  1847 

Gaisse  d'Economie  Notr«^Dame —  1848 

B  GILDING  SOCIETIES. 

•Qaebee  Permanent  Building  Society —  .1856 

La  Soci^td  Permanente  de  Construction  Mutuelle^  1874 
La  Soci^td  Permanente  de  Construction  dea  Artisans—  1875 
L' Association  de  Bdtisses  des  Artisans —  1876 

The  Quebec  Ladies  of  1705. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  1705,  says  Miles,  the  customary  annual  supply  of 
K'nen  and  other  French  fabrics  was  lost  through  the  wreck  of  one  of 
thelCing^s  ships  on  its  way  out  from  Rochelle,  said  lo  have  on  board  a 
cargo  worth  a  million  francs.  In  consequence,  the  people  uf  the  colony 
were  put  to  very  great  inconvenience  having  to  supply  the  deficiency 
as  far  as  poteible  by  cutting  up  their  curtains  and  bed  clothes,  Ac, 
for  clothing.  In  this  emergency  Madame  Repentigny  signalised  her- 
self by  discovering  ways  of  turning  to  account  to  fibre,  the  nettle  and 
the  bark  of  trees.  This  lady  was  much  praised  for  tbat,  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Governor  and  Inlendant,  who  thus  expressed  them- 
selves :  **  The  public  have  derived  greal  advantage  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Madame  Repentigny.  who  has  made  from  the  bark  of  trees 
heavy  or  coarse  blankelSt  from  flbre  of  nettle  coarse  clolh  likt  linen  and 
firom  the  wool  of  sheep  a  species  of  drugei — the  which  is  a  great  suc- 
"Cour  to  the  poor  inhabitants  " 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  spirit  of  industry  as  exhibited  by  the  Ladies 
of  171  years,  ago,  is  not  extinct.  An  artistically  knitted  quilt  has 
very  recently  gladdened  our  eyes,  the  combined  efforts  of  many 
months  duration,  intended  for  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  but  net 
sent :  the  handy-work  of  a  fair  Quebecer,  which,  we  think,  might  he 
(raced  to,  Beauiiea  Terrace. 

29 
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^  The  •*Boyal  William.'' 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  REGISTER. 
(KoteforpiWe26e.) 

No.  Forty  two.  Port  of  Quebec,  dated  22  August  1831 )  ,.„  */>«£»» 
Name.  Koyal  William,  Burthen  Three  hundred  and  P®""  Uoc;!' 
sixty  three  and  60/94  Tons.  j  ^^^r. 

Built  at  this  port  this  present  year  1831,  which  appears  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  Geo.  Black  the  builder,  dated  15  July  last. 

Surveying  oflBcer  C.  6.  Stewart. 

One  deck,  three  masts,  length  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Breadth 
taken  above  the  main  wales,  forty  four  feet  and  between  the  paddle 
boxes,  twenty  eight  feet.  Height  between  decks  or  depth  in  the  hold, 
seventeen  feet  nine  inches,  and  is  propelled  by  steam  with  wheeler 
or  flyers  at  each  side.  Schooner  rigged  with  a  standing  bowsprit, 
square  sterned,  carvel  built,  quarter  badges,  a  scroll  head. 

Measured  aground. 

SUBSCRIBING    OWNERS. 

William  Finlay,  William  Walker  and  Jeremiah ' 
Leaycraft  of  Quebec,  merchants,  trustees  of  the    ai_A„  *„,_  -.i,.,.^ 
Incorporated  "  Quebec  and  Halifax  Steam  Naviga-  '^^^^  ^^^  snares, 
tion  Company." 

OTHER   OWNERS. 

Custom  House,  14th  June,  1831 

William  Finlay,  William  Walker  and  Jeremiah  Leaycrall  of  Que- 
bec, merchants.  Trustees  of  the  Quebec  and  Halifax  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  have  assigned  by  deed  of  Mortgage  dated  this  day  64, 
64th  shares  to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  Matthew  Beil,  Jeremiah  Leaycraft, 
Noah  Freer,  James  Bell  Forsyih  and  Henry  LeMesurier  of  same  place 
merchants. 

J.  W.  Ddnsgohb, 

Registrar,  Port  of  Quebec. 

This  steamer  was  confounded  with  an  other  of  the  same  name 
name  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  1838. 

^Extract  from  BegUter  of  Qim6«o  '<  llxchamff;") 

QuBBBc,  23rd  August,  1831.  "The  Royal  William  steamer  was  put 
upon  the  blocks  in  the  Cul-de-Sac,  yesterday  morning,  to  get  her  bottom 
examined.  She  will  sail  for  Halifax  to-morr6w  alternoon,  on  her  first 
trip,  stopping  at  Miramichl  and  Prince  ndward  Island.  The  fare  is 
£6  5s. 

Quebec,  25th  August,  1831. — ^The  Royal  William  steamer  sailed 
yesterday  evening.  She  h  is  about  iweniy  cabin  and  seventy  steerage 
passengers.  Besides  freight,  she  shipped  about  120  tons  of  coals. 

August  27th,  183 1 . — '1  he  Royal  William  steamer  passed  Ligfaivessel, 
in  the  Traverse,  ji  little  after  twelve,  on  Thursday  morning,  having 
run  these  sixty  miles  in  rather  less  thin  six  hours. 

Quebec,  Monday,  5th  August,  1833. — ^Tbe  Royal  William  steamer, 
Captain  McDougall,  left  for  London  about  five  o'clock  this  morning. 

On  her  arrival  at  London,  she  was  sold  to  the  Spanish  Grovernmenk 

F.  JoBNstoN,  8upt, 

Quebec  Bxehange." 
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Champlain. 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  aooordiog  to  the  Biograpkit  Saintongeoiae,  wai 
born  about  1567,  at  Brouage,  in  Saintonge,  France.  His  father,  Antoine 
^e  Champlain,  originally  a  fleherman,  rose  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Navy, 
CapHaine  de  la  Marine,  At  an  early  age,  he  toolE  to  the  sea,  in  quest  of 
adventures.  In  1587,  his  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Mar^chal 
dee  logie,  in  the  army  of  Britanny.  He  must  have  been  much  thought 
of,  to  enjoy  at  an  early  age  the  protection  and  friendship  of  many  leading 
men  of  the  time,  in  France :  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  the  Dukes  of  Montmo- 
rency, of  Ventadour,  the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  Count  of  Soi^ions,  Com- 
mander de  Chaste. 

'*  Samuel  de  Champlain  has  been  fitly  called  the  Father  of  New  France. 
In  him  were  embodied  her  religious  seal  and  romantic  spirit  of  adventure. 
Before  the  close  of  his  career,  purged  of  heresy,  she  took  the  posture 
which  she  held  to  the  day  of  her  death  \ — in  one  hand  the  crucifix,  in  the 
other  the  sword.  His  life,  full  of  significance,  is  the  true  beginning  of 
her  eyentfol  histoiy. 

"  In  respect  to  Champlain,  the  most  satisfactory  authorities  are  his  own 
writings.  These  consist  of  the  unpublished  Journal  of  his  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico,  of  which  the  original  is  presezred  at  Dieppe; 
the  account  of  his  first  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  published  at  Paris, 
in  1604,  under  the  title  Dee  Sauvagee;  a  narrative  of  subsequent  ad- 
ventures and  explorations,  published  at  Paris,  in  1613,  1615  and  1617, 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  de  la  Nouvelle  France ;  a  narrative  of  still  later 
discoveries,  published  at  Paris,  in  1620  and  1627;  and,  finally,  a  com- 
pendium of  all  his  previous  publications,  with  much  additional  matter 
pnbluhed  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  in  1632,  and  illustrated  by  a  vexy  curious 
and  interesting  Map."     {Parki»an*e  "  Ptoneere,"  page  165.) 

Important  documents  containing  the  probable  plaoe  of  his  enterment,  will 
be  found  in  the  Ojnni<m  PubUque  of  4ht  Nov.  1875. 

Wolfe. 

(Note  for  page  160.) 

James  Wolfe,  son  of  Lieat.-Genl.  Bdward  Wolfe,  was  bom  at  Westerham, 
in  Kent,  on  the  2nd  January,  1727.  At  an  early  age,  he  entered  the  army, 
served  during  the  seven  years  war.  He  served  at  the  battle  of  Foncenoy, 
without  being  present  at  the  engagement.  At  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  being 
then  a  Major  in  the  33rd,  he  so  distinguished'himself  as  to  merit  on  the  battle- 
field, the  public  thanks  of  the  British  Oeneral  in  Chief,  the  Duke  of  Cum  « 
berland.    In  Feb.,  1748-9,  Wolfe  served  at  Stirling,  in  Scotland;  in  April, 
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at  Glasgow;  in  Optober,  at  Parth.  Maroh  20tfa,  he  was  made  Colonel  of 
the  regiment  which  he  had  for  some  time  so  admirablj  commanded.  Ha 
remAined"  in  Sootland  until  175S.  In  1767,  Lient-Gol.  Wolfe  was  chosen 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  serre  as  Quarter -Master-General  of  the  foroe  sent  againtt 
Rochefort,  under  Sir  John  Mordaant,  the  general,  and  Sir  Wm.  Hawke, 
the  admiral.  On  the  23d  January,  1758,  Mr.  Pitt  made  Wolfe,  a  brigadier 
General  and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade  under  Amherst,  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisbourg.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  17th  Foot, 
On  the  21st  i\pril»  1768.  In  January,  1769,  Pitt  again  selected  him  for 
active  service ;  this  time,  as  commander  in  chief,  to  conduct  the  ezpeditloo 
against  Quebec. 

Wolfe's  features  were  sharp,  his  forehead  somewhat  receding;  his  hair 
sandy  or  red ;  his  stature,  erect ;  his  constitution  delicate  from  his  youth. 
All  his  thoughts  seemed  influenced  by  a  deep  religious  feeling.  He  was  to 
many  on  his  return  to  England,  Miss  Catherine  Lowther,  daughter  of 
Bobert  Lowther,  a  prerious  Governor  of  Barbadoes ;  six  years  later,  she 
became  by  marriage  Duchess  of  Bolton,  and  died  in  1809.  His  remalai 
were  taken  to  England,  in  the  Rot/cd  WtV/tam,  74,  landed  at  Portsmouth 
on  17th  Nov.,  1769,  and  were  honored  with  a  national  funeral,  accompanied 
by  extraordinary  pomp.  A  monument  and  inscription  was  erected  in  hit 
honor  ty  the  King  and  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his 
body  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Westerham.  Wolfe  was  32  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  On  the  night  preceding  the  disembarkation  at  Sillery,  the 
youthful  hero  repeated,  t'is  said,  a  passage  of  Gray's  Blegy  then  in  the  first 
blush  of  its  fame  "  On  a  church -yard  " : 

«  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  a.ike  the  ineTitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grave." 

adding,  that  he  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  these  trnthfal  lines,  to 
the  honor  of  cono[uering  Quebec  on  the  morrow. 

The  Marquis  of  Montcalm. 

(Note  for  page  166.) 

Louis  Joseph  de  St.  Yersn,  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  was  born  at  Candlac,  in 
1712.  He  entered  the  army  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  after  seventeen  years 
of  service,  he  was  named  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Anxerrois  in  1743.  The 
Italian  and  German  campaigns  furnished  him  opportunities  of  giving 
instances  of  that  ability,  activity  and  courage  which  marked  his  subsequent 
oareer.  In  1749,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier.  In  1758,  he  was  named  Mari- 
thai  de  campt;  as  snch,  commanded  the  French  Forces  in  Canada  His  bril- 
liant victory  at  Carillon  (Ticonderaga),  in  1758,  as  well  as  other  military 
successes,  brought  him  promotion  ;  he  was  created  Lieutenant  General  in 
1768.  Through  his  plan  of  defences,  the  British  Forces  were  held  in  check 
all  the  summer  of  1769,  and  Wolfe,  after  his  repulse,  at  the  battle  of  Bean- 
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port  Flfits,  3l8t  Jaly,  1759,  called  a  ooanoil  of  war  and  resolred  to  withdraw 
for  that  season  and  establieh  forts  at/«^aua;  C<mdre§,  opposite  BaieSt.  Paal, 
as  winter  quarters  for  the  troops,  until  reinforcements  arriyed  on  the  follow- 
ing spring.  He  was  47  years  of  age  when  he  expired,  on  14Ui  September, 
1769.  The  monament  to  the  memory  of  Montealm,  in  the  Ursnlines  convent, 
is  due  to  Lord  Aylmer,  in  1832. 

Our  French  Intendants. 

Qaebee  seems  to  have  been  prised  at  first  by  the  French  merchants  as  a 
far  trading  post,  afterwards  as  a  fort  against  Indian  aggression,  and  lastly 
by  Goyemment  as  a  fortress  to  aphold  French  Dominion  in  the  new  world. 

It  nnmbered  amongst  its  rulers  many  men  distinguished  by  birth,  military 
genius,  scientific  and  literary  attainments  :  Champlain— LaBarre-^Frontenao 
— Talon — Begon—Sarrasin — La  Qallissonnidre  —  Montcalm  —  Levis  —  Bou- 
gainville— Charleyoix— Carhiel — Jolliet 

"  Amongst  the  Quebec  intendants  are  to  be  found  men  of  great  sagacity, 
learning  and  administrative  talent.  Some  of  them  quite  progressiye  in  their 
▼lews.  Talon  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  his  mind  is  taken  up  with  trade, 
manufactures,  useful  enterprises ;  he  builds  first,  a  brewexy — opens  up  mines, 
mineral  springs — builds  ships — oultirates  hemp.  Begon  established  stages 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Raudot  watches  over  several  branches  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  Hocquart  looks  after  the  wild  lands,  regulates 
weights  and  measures,  encourages  the  growth  of  tobacco,  appoints  the 
councillor  Perth uis  to  establish  a  trade  at  Kamouraska,  appoints  Denis  de 
la  Rond  to  prepare  a  Journal  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  German, 
Forster,  sends  the  pieur  Gatien  to  Orand  Etang,  Gasp^,  to  improve  on  the  date 
factories,  opened  there  by  Sarrasin  and  Haieur,  takes  in  band  the  forges  of 
St.  Maurice — has  an  exaot  census  of  the  population  undertaken.  (Bibaud.) 

Fort  St.  Louis. 

(Kote  for  page  118.) 

Fort  St.  Louis  dates  to  1020.  In  1624,  Champlain  caused  a  good  road  to 
be  opened  from  the  "  habitation  "  in  the  lower  town  to  Fort  St.  Louis.  De 
Montmagny,  about  1847,  i  added  important  improvements. 

The  name  of"  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  fort  is  well  shown  on  the  city  plans  at 
the  time  of  the  cession,  disappears  entirely  after  the  conquest  and  the  first- 
ordonnances  published  after  the  Quebec  Act  (of  1774,)  are  dated  from  the 
Castle,  in  the  council  chamber,  in  the  "  Chateau  St.  Louis,  "  in  the  city  of 
Quebec.  The  English  Governors  resided  there  immediately  after  the  conquest ; 
the  legislalif,  executive  and  judiciary  council,  after  the  Quebec  Act,  as  well 

1  Ths  {Otui)  Cboss  xir  tsb  Waio.. — **  September  17th,  1784 The  miners  at  the 

Chateau  in  levelling  the  yard  dug  up  a  large  stone  from  which  I  have  described  the 
annexed  figure.  I  could  wish  it  was  discovered  soon  enough  to  lay  ronspicuoiisly  in 
the  wall  of  the  New  Building  (Chateau  Haldimand, )  in  oMer  to  convi-y  to  posterity 
{ho  antiquity  of  the  Chateau  St.  Louis.  However,  I  got  the  masons  to  lay  the  stone 
in  the  cheek  of  the  gate  of  new  building."  From  Diary  of  Jamea  TPtompaorif  1769- 
1830. 

It  was  Mr.  Ernest  Oagnon,  then  city  councillor,  who  (in  1872)  ^caused  the  cross  to  be 
gilt  at  his  own  expense,  to  commemorate  the  historical  incident. 
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M  the  Eiaentir*  Csoneil,  ktUr  Eh*  aocitiCutional  Aat  ot  IT91,  hsld  their 
littiiigt  Iher*. 

Id  1808.  k  ran  of  £7,000,  wu  giTto  b;  Bomb  of  AiHmbl;  tor  Lower 
Cuiada,  to  repair  iL  It  reaelred  mn  additioDil  itorj  and  wai  muoh  anlarged- 
roiirjaariUter,iD  1813,  kDBddltionoIaum  of  £7,880,  1B,1T1  iru  lotsd  to 
■•  meat  Iba  dafieil  In  the  aipanaai  of  Iha  laid  rapairt.  "  The  JVno  Cutle, 
raob  wu  thaname,  the  Cutla  want  ondar,  after  ita  enlargemant  was  ZOO  feet 
loDg  on  40  broad.  Od  Iha  groond  floor,  fauing  tfae  real  And  babg  M  it  ware  ■ 

The  impoiing  atinotiira  wu  deitrorad  b;  fire  on  the  SSrdFebTasrjlBSl  and 
Lord  Ducbam,  aauied  (ha  ruini  to  ba  remoTed  and  built  Iba  SraC  tenkoe 
wbloh  wu  flailed  after  him.  Id  1854,  Ban.  Mr.  Chabot,  CommiMioaeT  of 
Pnblio  Work),  hnd  the  terraoe  much  enlarged,  the  adjoining  walla  repaired 
the  bill  footed  £4,200.82. 

The  wing  ^ow^eiiating  WM  bnlit,  for  tha  lata,  oDaial  recepliona  and 
the  OoTanimeDt  balia,  giTan  hj  the  Engliab  QorarDon.  The  oaraec  lUoe  «■■ 
laid  on  5th  Ma;  1784,  i  b;  Sir  Frederick  Hsldimind.  aoveraar  Qeneral,  and 
on  tha  lOlh  Jsnnar;  1787,  tha  anniToriar;  of  the  Quean'i  birth  da;  (Charlotte 
of  Heoklenbntg)  tha  flrat  li^and  recaption  waa  held  there.  Whilit  repaiir 
where  going  on  in  Iba  Chateau  St.  Louia,  (lSOS-10-lI-lI)  the  Ooranior 
inhabited  Iha  "  Chataan  Haldinand,"  which  ha  had  prerional;  oooopiad  and 
which  ha  continaad  to  ocoupj.  Both  buildinga  for  more  than  fort;  ;eari, 
ware  applied  to  tha  aame  parpoae.  The  Haldimand  Csitla  (the  praient  one) 
waa  repaired  in  1891 -2-3-4,  at  a  coat  of  «13, 718.42.  More  expenditure  wai 
entailed  there,  in  1357.  When  Ibe  Laral  Normal  and  Model  Sohooli  were 
inatalled  there,  Biabop  Langarin,  Iba ir principal,  had  thawing  erected  where 
the  Chapel  atandi.  The  ranlted  room  need  aa  a  kitchen  for  the  Laral  Korm^ 
fiehncl,  waa  an  aid  powder  magaiine ;  it  ia  the  moat  ancient  portion  of  the 
building. 

Thi  olb  Chitrii}  QiiDEH.— Thia  apot,  3 
aaret,  3  ;ard>,  waa  granted  ts  Major  Samuel 
Holland,  b;  Lettere  patent  under  the  great 
teal,  on  the  Hth  March  ITSG-with  actlain 
rajerres  as  to  tha  raquiremanli  of  borraokB  or 
fortiBostiona.  Hajnr  Eolland  doaa  not  ream 
to  have  taken  patieHion  of  it )  but  about  1780, 
Qaneral  Uaidimard  having  tendered  Major 
Hullend  the  Bum  of  £800,  ai  an  indBmnil;  for 
the  uae  of  this  land,  and  thia  amount  being 
rafua^d,  tha  floTamment  IFok  poeaeiaion  ottb* 

Bopert;.  orooted  Ihara  a  fire  gun  baiter;. 
ajor  Holland  died  in  1800,  and  b;wiU.  deled 
25th  Oct.  1800,  bi>qaea1hed  the  propart;  to 
hia  wife,  Marie  Joaapte  Relet,  and  bii  children, 
John  Frederiok  Holland,  Charlotte  Holland. 
Boaannah  Holland,  Qeorga  Holland,— in  equal 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Faueher  da  St. 
Uauriae,  fur  a  rare  old  doenmant,  copied  h; 
bim  with  true  antiquariao  laal,  from  the  Ai' 
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^hirei  at  OtUwa.  It  ts  an  inyentory,  made  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1660,  of  the 
furnitare  and  utensils  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis. 

These  belongings  seem  uncommonly  simple,  and  primitire :  an  oren, 
trough,  &o.,  for  the  home-baked  bread ;  a  doye-oot  (oolombier),  two  sentiy 
^oxes  on  the  plana  (deux  guerites),  Ac,  Ac. — Altogether  it  reminds  one  of 
the  historian  Parkman's  sketch  of  the  yenerable  Chateau.  The  only  en- 
graving we  have  met  with  so  far,  of  the  oastle,  is  the  steel  engraring  bj 
Smilie's  in  Guide  Book  for  Quehte,  1829. 

The  old  Ckattau  was,  by  order  in  Couneil  of  14th  February,  1871,  trans- 
ferred by  the  Dominion  authorities  to  the  Government  of  the  provinoe  of 
Quebec,  together  >  with  Durham  Terrace,  the  Sewell  property  facing  the 
Esplanade  (Lt-GoTemor's  office),  also  the  site  and  buildings  of  the  Par- 
liament House. 

Origin  of  the  word  Quebec. 


«< 


The  origin  of  this  name  has  been  disputed,  but  there  is  no  good  ground  to 
doubt  its  Indian  origin,  which  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Champlain  and  Les- 
«arbot.  Charlevoix,  Fattet  ehronologique*  (1608),  derires  it  from  the  Algon- 
quin word  Qutbeio  or  Quejt&ec,  signifying  a  narrowing  or  contracting 
(r4trieis9tment.')  A  half  breed  Algonquin  told  Qameau  that  the  word 
Quebec  or  Ouabec  means  a  strait.  The  same  writer  was  told  by  Mr.  Malo, 
a  missionary  among  the  Micmaos,  a  branch  of  the  Algonquins,  that  in  theix 
dialect,  the  word  Kibee  had  the  same  meaning.  Martin  says  :  "  Les  Algon- 
quins I'appellent  Ouabec,  et  les  Micmaos  Keblqui,  c'est-i-dire  li  oh  la  ri- 
yi^re  est  ferm6e."  Martin's  Brttaani,  App.  326.  The  derivations  given  by 
Potherie,  LeBeau  and  others  are  purely  faneifuL  The  circumstance  of  the 
word  Quebec  being  found  engraved  on  the  ancient  seal  of  Lord  Suffolk  (See 
Hawkins,  Picture  of  Qwbee'),  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  curious  coincidence. 
In  Cartier's  time,  the  site  of  Quebec  was  oeoupied  by  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois 
race  who  called  their  village  Stadaconi.  The  Hurons  called  it,  says  Sagard, 
Atou'ta-requee,  In  the  modem  Hufon  dialect  Tiatou-ta-rUi  means  the  nar^ 
rmoe.     (^Parkman**  Pioneere,  page  301.) 

Huron  Address. 

The  following  address   was  presented   to  the  Hon.   Mr.  Justice   Caron 

on  the  31st  March,  1873,  on  his   appointment  as  Lleut.-Govemor   of  the 

Province  of  Quebec,  by  a  deputation  of  the  Lorette  Huron  Indians  at  the 

Hon.  Judge's  rustic  Manoir,  at  Clermont,  which  stands  on  the  lands  conceded 

to  the  aneestors  of  these  swarthy  savages,  two  centuries  ago.  The  deputation 

composed  of  a  twenty-three  Hurons,  with  plumes,  paint,  tomahawk,  in  full 

Indian  costume,  made  a  remarkable  figure  as  they  stalked  to  the  city,  along 

the  St.  Louis  road.    They  had  danced  the  war  dance,  with  accompaniments, 
before  the  Ladies. 

ONONTHIO, 
Aisten    tiothi    nonSa    i    tisohon    dekha   hiatanonstati    desonSaSendio 

1  The  8  is  pronounced  OMi. 
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datkemion  tesontartaY  denonSa  ation  datitoSaneni  taianonronkSa  nioikde,. 
aonSa  desonSaSendio  deSa  d^sakatade;  a8«ti  desanonronkSanion  datitoSanens 
ohia  ta  skenraltthe  kioIaotonSison  tothi  ehia  hiaha  aSeti  deehienha  toti- 
nahiontati  desten  de  sendeti  ataki  atichial  aSeti  alatonthara  deikemion 
ichionthe  desten  tiodeti  aisten  oraehiobial. 

R^Td.  Prosper  Sa8atontn  The  Memory  Man,  (Revd.  Mr.  Vincent,  a  chieTt 
son,  tben  Vic  aire  at  Siller/.) 

Panl  Taourentehs,  obef.    The  Dawn  of  Day. 
*Maarioe  Agnoltn,  2dme  chef.    The  Bear. 

Francis  At9onharoha»,    The  riotor  of  Are. 

Gaspftrd  Ondiaral4ti.    The  canoe  bearer. 

Philippe  Theonl^atUuta,    He  stands  upright. 

Joseph  Goniagae  Odilonrokannin,    He  who  does  not  fOTget. 

Paul  Jnr.  TheianoiUakhen*    Two  united  Mountains. 
/  Honors  TilanotUonkKi.    The  Sentry. 
/    A.  N.  Montpetit  JJuxtBUtari  Great  Warrior ;  in  all  23  warriors. 

(JWifM2a<to«.> 

"  The  chiefs,  the  warriors,  the  women  and  children  of  our  tribe  greet  you. 
The  man  of  the  wood  also  likes  to  render  hommage  to  merit:  he  loves  to  see 
in  his  chiefs  those  precious  qualities  which  constitute  the  statesman. 

All  these  gifts  of  the  Great  Spirit :  wisdom  in  council,  prudence  in  execu- 
tion and  that  sagacity  we  exact  in  the  Captains  of  our  nation,  you  possess 
them  all,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

We  warmly  applaud  your  appointement  to  the  exalted  post  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  feel  happy  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  present  our  congratulations. 

May  we  also  be  allowed  to  renew  the  assurance  of  our  devotion  towards  our 
August  Mother,  who  dwells  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Lake,  as  well  a« 
to  the  land  of  our  fore  fathers. 

Accept  for  you,  for  Mrs.  Caron  and  your  family,  our  best  wishes." 

A  few  notes  on  the  Quebec  and  Levis  Ferry. 

Down  to  the  year  1818,  the  ferry  between  Quebec  and  the  opposite  shore 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  who  crossed  the  river  in  birch- bark 
canoes,  but  at  a  later  date  Indians  might  still  be  seen  ferrying  belated 
strangers,  when  other  ferry  boats  were  laid  up.  The  landing  places  for  the 
frail  craft — which  had  to  be  run  up  on  the  shore  to  allow  passengers  to  land 
dry-shod — used  to  be  on  the  Quebec  side,  in  the  Cul-^e-Sac,  now  Champlain 
Market,  and  at  "  La  Place,"  (or  landing  place),  now  Finlay  Market,  but 
still  sometimes  called  by  the  old  name.  At  those  points,  piers  or  wharves 
were  unknown,  and  as  late  as  1859,  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  a^fleet  of 
bateaux  where  Champlain  Hall  now  stands,  and  the  tide  rising  to  the  very 
street.    On  the  Levis  side,  the  extreme  point  was  the  landing  place  of  tha 
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•uio«8,  M  a  rait,  wbero  a  imall  inlet  offerod  shelter,  and  known  a<  'Hj'Anse 
dee  Pdrei  "  (or  the  Fathers'  eore)  ;  and  also  the  larger  eove  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  known  as  B^gin's  Hill,  now  the  property  of  Jalien  Chabot,  Esq.,  of 
the  St.  Lawrenoe  Steam  Navigation  Oompanj. 

The  last  of  the  *'  Red  Men  "  who  held  a  regalar  ferry  was  known  bj  the 
Teij  un-indian  name  of  Lagorgendi^re ;  his  tariff  for  crossing  a  passenger 
was  2s.  6d.,  or  what  we  now  call  fifty  cents,  and  so  little  had  he  the  fear  of 
oompetition  before  his  eyes,  that  he  exacted  payment  before  landing  his 
passengers,  and  in  the  event  of  any  one  being  "  short  "  of  the  necessary 
amount,  he  would  retam  him  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  until  the 
stated  sum  coald  be  procured. 

In  1810,  Pierre  B^gin  and  Gabriel  Chabot  eommenoed  ferrying  in  row- 
boats,  and  in  1820,  added  a  yessel  of  large  dimensions  known  as  a  bateau,  in 
which  cattle  could  be  brought  across  the  riyer. 

Frequently,  however,  horses  and  oxen  might  he  seen  tied  on  either  side  of 
the  bateau,  swimming  across  and  actually  towing  the  ressel. 

The  fsrry  service  was  continued  in  this  style  until  1827  when  the  first 
Steam  Tug  was  built ;  this  was  the  Lauxon,  and  belonged  to  Sir  John  Cald- 
well. Her  first  (and  probably  only)  captain  was  Gabriel  Chabot.  On  week 
days,  she  was  employed  in  towing  rafts,  but  on  Sundays,  held  the  ferry. 

In  1828,  Charles  Poir^,  farmer  of  Levis,  built  the  first  Horte'Boat 
and  was  followed,  a  few  months  after  by  Aug.  B^gin  and  Julian 
Chabot ;  Michel  Barras  and  Pierre  Barras,  forming  two  firms  who  built 
two  more  Horse-Boats.  These  three  Horse-Boats  held  the  ferry  more  or 
less  regularly  from  that  time  to  1840.  In  this  year  Julien  Chabot,  put  a 
small  Steam  Engine  into  his  Horse- Boat,  thus  converting  her  into  a  Steam- 
boat, and  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  Steam  to  a  boat 
intended  exclusively  for  the  ferry.  His  suecess  stirred  up  the  late  J.  B. 
Beaulieu  who  built  the  CharlM  Edottard,  56  tons,  which  performed  the 
trip  in  ten  minutes.  This  in  turn  stimulated  Mr.  Chabot ;  in  1843  ho 
built  the  Dor^hetter,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  CharltM  Ed" 
ward.  Regular  (or  comparatively  regular)  Steam  ferry  service  dates» 
from  1843,  and  Horse-Boats  disappeared  from  the  scene,  altho'  one  struggled 
on  to  1845.  Another  run  between  Quebec  and  St.  Nicholas  down  to  184fi. 
The  Horse-Boat  ferry  did  not  run  straight  across  the  liver,  but  was  carried 
with  the  tide  either  up,  or  down,  as  the  case  might  be  and  the  voyage  was 
frequently  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pleasure,  and  was  not  unaccom- 
panied by  danger  or  sea-sickness  !  The  Horse  Boats  sometimes  used  to  tow 
vessels  in  the  harbour.  Quebec  was  seldom  visited,  in  those  days,  by 
vessels  larger  than  200  to  400  tons. 

Between  1843  and  1857,  there  was  great  competition  between  Steamboat 
owners  :  the  Chabots,  the  Poir^s,  the  Coutures,  the  Barras,  &o.,  but  a  steady 
and  reliable  ferry  was  only  established,  when  Public  indignation  could 
stand  bad  treatment  no  longer. — It  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  <*  ferry  " 
boat  to  leave  the  landing  with  a  load  of  passengers  on  board«  and  invtoad  of 
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oroBsing  them  to  the  opposite  shore,  proceed  to  take  a  yessel  in  tow  and 
retain  her  passengers  on  board  for  perhaps  over  an  honr  or  two,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  numbers  waiting  on  either  shore.  When  this  treatment  had 
JUled  the  measure,  the  Corporations  of  Qnebeo  and  Levis  took  nnited  aotion 
and  seoared  powers  from  Parliament  to  regulate  and  lease  the  ferrj.  Tha 
first  oontraot  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Coature,  Barras  and  Foisy,  in  1863. 
They  did  a  little  better  than  had  been  done  before.  On  the  expiration  of 
their  oontraot,  the  St.  Lawrenoe  Steam  Navigation  Company  became  the 
Contractors  in  1874 ;  having  to  complain  that  the  Qnebeo  Corporation 
did  not  protect  them  against  unlawful  competition,  the  company  decided 
to  sell  out  its  rights  to  a  new  company  organised  for  the  purpose,  which 
took  over  the  boats  on  the  28th  March,  1670. 

Daring  the  years  we  have  been  writing  about  the  winter  ferry,  was,  not 
only  uncertain  but  dangerous.  The  Indians  had  heavy  canoes  dug-out  of 
one  piece,  usually  small,  but  exceedingly  heavy  and  unwieldy  for  their  site, 
and  they  never  attempted  to  cross  except  at  still-water. 

The  first  "  built "  canoe  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Julien  and  Gsbrid 
Chabot  in  1843,  and  with  it  crossing  was  effected  at  any  time  of  the 
tide.  The  canoe  was  the  only  means  of  crossing  in  winter  (when  no  **  bridge  " 
formed)  until  replaced  by   the    Steamer    Unity  and  her  successors. 

The  Mr.  Julien  Chabot  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Mr.  Julien  Chabot— well  known  in  eonneetton  with  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence." 

Dark  days  of  Canada,  1786. 

iBy  E,  A   MiU9,  L.L.D.) 
(Note  for  page  236.) 

From  the  end  of  September  till  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  October 
1785,  the  state  of  the  weather  at  Quebec  was  peculiar  and  unusual.  The 
chief  characteristics  were  fog,  aud  a  remarkable  haiiness  of  the  air,  diver- 
silied  by  frequent  rain  with  only  few  and  brief  intervals  of  sunshine.  On  the 
l8th,  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere  increased  al- 
most te  darkness,  so  that  outside  work  was  interrupted,  and  indoors,  people 
oould  not  see  to  read  or  write.  Presently  a  thunder-storm  broke  over  the 
city,  and  the  streets,  illuminated  by  lightning,  presented  the  aspect  of  water- 
courses or  rivers,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  heavy  rain  that  fell. 

But  the  climax  was  reached  on  the  16th  of  October,  which  has  since  been 
styled  the  "  Dark  Day  of  Canada,"  for  the  darkness  that  supervened, 
extended  over  the  whole  cuuntry,  from  the  Gulf  of  St-  Lawrence  to  the  region 
above  Montreal. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  T.  Harrower,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish 
a  few  interesting  particulars  concerning  that  day  at  Quebec,  which  were 
placed  on  record  in  a  diary  kept  kept  by  his  grandfather,  an  eye  witness — 
the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson,  Senr. 

**  Sunday,  18th  (October,  1786). — Weather  haxy  and  dark  in  the  morning, 
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whioh  inoreued  so  that  oandles  were  neoessary  to  be  lighted  at  noon,  in 
oharoh,  withont  which  the  seiriee  ooald  not  be  performed.  About  one,  the 
rain  oame  on,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Darkness  increasing,  the  pho* 
nomenon  became  wonderful  and  a  striking  awe,  at  two  o'clock,  as  dark  as 
eould  be  witnessed  in  the  silent  hour  of  midnight,  and  no  one  to  be  found  in 
the  streets.  The  cows  belonging  to  the  town  were  frightened,  quitted  their 
pasture  and  hasted  away  home.  There  was  a  glympse  of  light  now  and 
then  between  2  and  4,  so  that  one  could  see  if  any  person  walked  in  the 
streets.  At  4,  there  was  darkness  again,  and  a  very  extraordinary  clap  of 
thunder,  which  shocked  our  people  in  the  old  citadel  most  sensibly  and,  (as 
they  say),  caused  such  a  stench  of  sulphur  as  was  like  to  stifle  them.  The 
water  in  their  tubs  and  under  the  eaTe-spouts  got  as  black  as  ink.  Water 
eTcrywhere  appeared  black,  especially  that  exposed  to  the  air.  In  short, 
every  thing  appeared  dismal,  and  all  that  have  seen  it  may,  with  propriety, 
say  that  they  passed  one  night  in  their  liyes  of  thirty -nx  hour*.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  eat  my  dinner  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  by  candle 
light."     Extract  from  Thompson**  Diary,  Vol.  4. 

Bhipping  Intelligence. 

Bates  ow  Clobs  ow  Navigation. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  date  of  last  trip  each  year  of  the  mail 

steamers  from  Quebeo  to  Montreal,  during  the  past  twenty- two  years,  will 
be  of  interest: — 

Year.  Date  of  last  trip. 

1854 Deo.  2 

1855 Nor.  28 

1856 Nor.  30 

1857 Deo.  6 

1858 Deo.  14 

1859 Deo.  8 

1860 Deo.  1 

1861 « Deo.  3 

1862 Deo.  4 

1863 Deo.  2 

1864 Deo.  1 

1865 Deo.  2 

1866 Deo.  3 

1867 Nov.  22 

1868 Nov.  25 

1869.. Nor.  26 

1870 Nor.  28 

1871 Nov.  26 

1872 Nov.  24 

1873 Nov.  18 

1874 Nov.  21 

1875 Nov.  23 

N 
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COBT  07  GOTBBHMKKT  PiSBB,  1853-64. 

According  to  a  Retarn  made  to  ParliamcDt,  they  eoet  with  repairs  up  to 

the  3l8t  December,  1859,  ae  follows :— 

Name.  Constraetion. 

£        8.  d. 

Pier  at  Malbaie 11034    17  0 

do       Eboalementf 14578      2  9 

do       Berthier 7791     17  1 

do       L'Islet 26090      6  11 

do       Pointe  anx  Orignaux 52982      3  0 

do       Riri^e-da-Lonp 39113      1  9 

do       Rimouski 25011      4  0 

General    expenditure    at   Berthier,    L'Islet, 

Pointe  anx  Orignaox  and  Rividre- da-Lonp        1524      0  2 

Snperintendence,  Engineering,  Ac 10145      4  3 

£188880     10  11 

or  $755547.39 
To  thii  is  be  added  $70891   for  repairs,  making  the  total  expense   of 
these  works,  $830,438.  # 

NuvBER  AND   ToNNAGE   of  Yessels   loaded  and  cleared   at  and  from  the 

Port  of  Qnebeo,  from  the  opening  te  the  close  of  Navigation,  for  1875. 

(From  G.  8.  Pierce's  Annual  Circular ) 

FOB  OBBAT  BBFTAIN,  &0. 

Messrs.                                                                       Vessels.  Tons. 

R.  R.  Dobell  A  Co < 140  72794 

(And  part  cargoes  of  49  steamships.) 

John  tsbarples,  Sons  A  Co 108  72795 

John  Burstall  A  Co 91  75287 

Allan  Gilmour  A  Co 00  53715 

Ross  A  Co — J.  R.  A  Co.  A  J.  R 55  42607 

Roberts,  Smith  A  Co 33  24392 

Oarbray  A  Routh  49  38478 

Henry  Fry  A  Co        17  13168 

C.  W.  Wilson 18  8932 

James  Connolly 18  11570 

Allans,  Rae  A  Co.,  0-  S.,  &o 74  105743 

W.  M.  Maopherson  (D.  0.  S.S.  Co) 21  37292 

Hamilton  Bros  12  8066 

A.  F.  A.  Keith 0  3708 

Pemberton  A  Co 7  248! 

J.  McLaren II  10161 

D.  D.  Calvin  A  Co 7  7309 

Robertson  A  Co 3  1961 

Price  Bros.  A  Co 0  2180 

D.  R.  McLeod 2  2292 

J.J.  Bow 2  2466 

Masters,  Ac 39  24805 

Total 779  615098 
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